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An interesting and useful discussion has 
been started by an article in an eastern jour- 
nal on the ‘‘ Decay of Literary Allusion.’’ 
3iblical and classical terms and phrases are 
becoming quite rare in current writing, 
partly because the younger writers are igno- 
rant of ancient literature, and partly because 
the reading public is even more ignorant. 
In schools the study of the Bible is either 
eliminated entirely or pursued in a perfunc- 
tory and unprofitable manner. In the family 
circle, Bible reading is unfortunately declin- 
ing. Modern life is intensely practical, and 
all the questions now engrossing attention 
are economic, industrial and political. The 
general demand is for an education that fits 
men to succeed in the struggle for existence, 
and there is a world-wide reaction against 
the study of the classical languages and of 
‘* the humanities.’’ There is abundant reason 
to protest against an exclusively literary 
and ‘‘ liberal ’’ training, which (especially in 
France and Germany) yearly throws thou- 
sands of educated proletarians upon the mar- 
ket. But it is just as deplorable to make 
education too technical and practical. One 
of the keenest pleasures of life is the enjoy- 
ment of the great literature of the past, and 
nothing so enriches and ennobles the life of 
the busy professional man or the man of 
affairs as the capacity to find recreation and 
rest in standard and classical works. It 
should be the aim of education to give men 
true culture, and not merely a wide knowl- 
edge of facts and the ability to earn a liveli- 
hood. Science is of great worth in educa- 
tion, and there is small danger that it will 
be neglected. The conditions of modern 
life preclude this possibility. But what has 
been called ‘‘ mere literature ’’ is humanizing 
and elevating. It broadens one’s horizon, 
improves taste, fosters sympathy and ideal- 
ism, The present discussion of the impor- 
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tance of ‘‘the humanities’’ and classical 
studies should lead to new and fresh, intel- 
ligent delight in the fountain of a pure and 
noble style and lofty ideas. Educators and 
heads of families alike should awaken to the 
extreme desirability of instilling a genuine 
love of old literature in the young. That 
would conduce to moral health and intel- 
lectual gratification. 


bans all 


In connection with this subject of literary 
culture and a revival of classical study, it is 
gratifying to note the favor with which the 
New York Chamber of Commerce, the lead- 
ing business body of the country, received, 
at its last annual banquet, the ideas of Presi- 
dent Hadley, of Yale, on the proper modern 
education of the business man. A genera- 
tion ago, Mr. Hadley justly observed, only 
those who mapped out for themselves profes- 
sional or ‘‘ liberal ’’ careers went to college, 
and the great majority of university graduates 
never entered commercial or industrial life. 
For business pursuits the higher education was 
deemed totally unnecessary, if not a posi- 
tive handicap. In consequence of this a 
distrust grew up between the ‘‘ theorists ’’ 
and the so-called ‘‘ practical men.’’ In 
politics this feeling found expression in bit- 
ter, contemptuous mutual detraction. But 
fortunately there has been a great change in 
the relation between business and the col- 
leges. The latter now educate mostly busi- 
ness people. This is due to two facts, ac- 
cording to President Hadley,— the extraor- 
dinary complexity and scope of modern trade 
and industry, which require broad knowledge 
of men, conditions and affairs, and the realiza- 
tion of the fact that business can be made a 
** liberal ’’ and honorific vocation. Consoli- 
dation, division of labor, the internationaliza- 
tion of the markets, the close connection 
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between politics and diplomacy on the one 
hand, and commerce on the other, are among 
the factors which have broadened our con- 
ception of business and impressed upon all 
the need of education for practical life. 

But if this revolution has occurred, what 
new duties devolve upon colleges? What 
must they teach the men destined for busi- 
ness? Two things chiefly, according to 
President Hadley,— in addition, of course, to 
all that which is essential to successful man- 
agement of large enterprises. First, the 
duties of the business men to society, to 
those in their employ especially. Wealth is 
power, and power must be used for the wel- 
fare of all, not for the selfish benefit of a 
class. Business is becoming a trust, in the 
deeper and nobler sense of the term. The 
interests of labor and the consuming classes 
are in charge of the captains of industry, and 
they must be governed by high principles if 
they seek to avoid social friction and antag- 
onism. In the second place, colleges must 
teach business men to enjoy and profit by 
their leisure, to rest well, to derive joy from 
great literature and great art. The man of 
affairs should be taught to seek recreation 
in books that are of permanent worth, in 
music, in the drama. He should be educated 


to find delight in Shakespeare, Milton, Gray, 


and the great masters generally, whether 
British, Teutonic or French. In short, the 
highest moral and literary education is as 
indispensable to the modern man of business 
as a good scientific and practical education. 


bans al 


If the nine parts of English speech were 
alive and conscious of fatigue, like human 
beings, there can be no doubt that the poor 
adjective, overworked at all hours of the day 
and night, would feel a degree of lassitude 
bordering on coma. It certainly would be in 
no proper state to be drawn upon for all kinds 
of haphazard, extravagant, ludicrous, bitter, 
in short, universal service, which now, as a 
helpless, inanimate symbol, it performs 
through the instrumentality of its perfervid 
users. 

We do not have to dip into grammar very 
far to prove that the adjective is an impor- 
tant factor of languege. It is such a volatile 
ingredient, however, and so readily mixes, 
whether with oil or water, or both, that even 
literary chemists often make strange and 
absurd compounds by a too liberal use of it. 
Like wax, many adjectives solidify just under 
their melting-point. 

The writers of epic and heroic poetry — the 
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real classicists — have never overworked the 
adjective, because their narratives demanded 
the use of the verb and the adverb, and the 
concrete suggestions of names and places and 
men and things, all belonging to the noun 
department. Nor do the great essayists 
bury their thoughts under piled-up cairns 
of adjectives. Going back no further in 
time than to Emerson, listen to this stroke 
of his mental bell: ‘‘ All things are moral, 
and in their boundless changes have an un- 
ceasing reference to spiritual nature. There- 
fore is nature glorious with form, color and 
motion, so that every globe in the remotest 
heaven, every chemical change of vegetation, 
from the first principle of growth in the eye 
of a leaf to the tropical forest and antedilu- 
vian coal mine, every animal function, from 
the sponge up to Hercules, shall hint or 
thunder to man the laws of right and wrong 
and echo the Ten Commandments. There- 
fore is nature ever the ally of religion; lends 
all her pomp and riches to the religious senti- 
ment.”’ 

This is selected at random from Emerson’s 
essay on Nature, and the purpose of the quo- 
tation is to suggest how sparingly Emerson 
uses the adjective. And you will find in read- 
ing Emerson that he exercises a patrician 
regard for the value of words in his use of 
the adjective. 

One of the outlaws to be considered in 
this connection is the cheap novelist. The 
untrained man of letters glibly makes use of 
the adjective as though his point of view 
must be accepted if he trains enough of this 
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sort of ordnance on the object of his praise 
or scorn. As to the newspaper use of words, 
unsurveyed miles are left for improvement, 
especially as concerns the employment of the 
adjective. 

A common fault is the use of the super- 
lative degree for everything, so that force 
is altogether lost by reason of the instinctive 
discount of the printed statement by the 
reader. Discrimination in the use of the ad- 
jective implies a careful study of words, 
which not unjustly may be called one of the 
American neglected virtues. 


=r 


A distinguished author sends the following 
anecdote, the truth of which he vouches for: 
‘*T asked the family servant, a lusty young 
colored woman, which she liked the better — 
prose or poetry. After a brief interval of 
reflection, Elvira replied: ‘I like po’try, 
bekase I knows wot dat is.’ ‘ But don’t you 


know what prose is?’ I inquired. This was 
her answer: ‘ No, sir, I doan know wot dat 
is, but I’se very fond of po’try. 
poets rejoice. 


99? 


Let the 
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A question which is being discussed with 
animation in England, and which is certain to 
arise in this country, is the supplying of food 
to the school children of the very poor. Com- 
pulsory education has been adopted in every 
civilized country, and free text-books, at 
least to those who cannot purchase them, has 
followed nearly everywhere, in one form or 
another, as a logical consequence. But half- 
starved children cannot learn anything, and on 
them the ‘‘ education ’’ is practically wasted. 
It is impossible to study attentively on an 
empty stomach. Is it not, then, necessary 
for the public authorities to provide food — 
breakfasts and luncheons — for the children 
of the unemployed,. or even the shiftless who 
have no bread at home? In London this 
question is being answered in the affirmative 
by the school authorities. Vigorous protests 
have been made against the proposition, as 
might have been expected. The Charity Or- 
ganization Society has adopted resolutions 
against free food at public expense, on the 
ground that private benevolence would be 
discouraged and undermined. It recognizes 
the necessity of action in the premises, but 
it would rely on individual and voluntary 
effort. On the other hand, the cry of ‘‘ so- 
cialism’’ has been raised. Free food, it is 
urged, would lead to free clothing and free 
lodging, and in the end the state would sup- 
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port the poorer children altogether, in addi- 
tion to training them for the battle of life. 
This is not denied by the intelligent advocates 
of the free food idea, but they argue that it 
is a natural development of the principle of 
compulsory education, whether the original 
champions of universal compulsion foresaw 
it or not. It certainly seems grossly incon- 
sistent for the state to force instruction upon 
children because they cannot grow up into 
useful citizens and efficient workmen with- 
out it, and refuse them the food which their 
parents cannot or will not provide for 
them! As for private charity, why is not 
that depended on to give the poor education 
as well as bread? The objection cannot be 
successfully met by those who admit the jus- 
tice of the compulsory system of school 
attendance. In the United States, it should 
be added, Dr. E. Benjamin Andrews, superin- 
tendent of the Chicago public schools, has 
spoken in favor of free meals for the poor 
and half-starved children attending the 
schools maintained at public expense. 


= 


There are some people who carry the prin- 
ciple of taxation without representation to 
such an absurd extent of misinterpretation 
that they are reluctant to pay their school 
taxes because they have no children in at- 
tendance at the public schools. Their antip- 
athy seems to be especially directed against 
the high schools, which, they claim, are pat- 
ronized principally by the children of the 
wealthy. A short time ago the question was 
raised in a large Western city as to the ad- 
visability of closing the high schools in order 
to keep the expenditures for the schools of 
the city within the appropriations, and in 
view of some complaints that only the chil- 
dren of the rich received instructions there. 
An investigation was begun as to the charac- 
ter of the students in the high schools of 
the city, and the allegations of the opponents 
of these schools were entirely refuted. In 
one school where it was naturally inferred 
that the children of the rich would be in the 
majority, it was found that 190 of the stu- 
dents were the children of mechanics, 237 
the children of clerks and salesmen, and 200 
the children of laborers and miscellaneous 
workingmen. The inquiry spread further, 
and in another large city it was found that the 
children of mechanics and railroad men pre- 
dominate in one school, and in another 
which has been attacked repeatedly as ‘‘ an 
expensive luxury’, 157 of its 335 students 
are children whose parents are wage and 
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salary earners, over 46 per cent of the en- 
tire enrolment. These results are most 
gratifying as showing that the benefits of 
higher education are appreciated by many 
who are in humble or moderate circum- 
stances, and that without the cooperation 
of the state these advantages would not 
accrue to thousands of young men and 
women who are most in need of them. 


= 


Readers of the C. 
ag 3h L. 8. C. book, ‘‘ Initial 
Al Studies in American 
ni] Letters,’’ will be in- 
terested to learn some- 
thing of the person- 
ality of the author. 
Henry Augustin Beers 
was born at Buffalo, 
New York, July 2, 
1847, of Connecticut 
parentage. His pa- 
ternal grandfather was 
the Hon. Seth Preston 
Beers, of Litchfield, 
for many years Com- 
missioner of the Con- 
necticut School Fund, 
several times Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and once candidate for governor 
on the Democratic ticket. His maternal 
grandfather was Laurent Clerc, a deaf-mute 
pupil of Abbé Sicard, who came from France 
with Thomas Gallaudet, to establish the Asy- 
lum for the Deaf and Dumb at Hartford. Mr. 
Beers was educated at the Hartford High 
School and at Yale College, where he was 
graduated in 1869. After two years’ study 
of the law in New York City, he accepted 
the position of tutor in English in Yale 
College. In 1875 he was appointed assist- 
ant professor, and spent a portion of the 
year 1876 in study and travel in Europe, 
attending several lecture courses at Heidel- 
berg. In 1880 he was appointed full pro- 
fessor of English in Yale College, a posi- 
tion which he has held ever since. 

The following is a partial list of his pub- 
lished books: ‘‘ Life of N. P. Willis,’’ 1885; 
‘*The Thankless Muse’’ (verse), 1885; 
‘* From Chaucer to Tennyson,’’ 1890; ‘‘ Ini- 
tial Studies in American Letters,’’ 1891; 
**Selections from Coleridge,’’ 1893; ‘‘ A 
Suburban Pastoral and Other Tales,’’ 1894; 
‘*The Ways of Yale,’’ 1895; ‘‘ A History of 
English Romanticism,’’ 1899. Professor 
Beers has also been a frequent contributor to 
the magazines, and has done much editorial 
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work on Webster’s Dictionary, Johnson’s Cy- 
clopedia, and other well-known volumes of 


permanent value. 


A feature in popular education from which 
much is hoped, and which is now successfully 
established and in operation in several parts 
of the country, is the traveling library. In 
sparsely settled communities where books are 
not easily obtained, and where the means 
and inducements to purchase them for per- 
sonal use and ownership are lacking, the 
traveling library is a veritable boon. Judg- 
ing from the eagerness with which this insti- 
tution has been hailed, its general adoption 
seems certain. In New Jersey, where an 
appropriation has been made by the legisla- 
ture, the state librarian is giving personal 
attention to the inauguration of the enter- 
prise in about twenty localities that have 
taken the necessary steps to secure one of the 
libraries. The requirements are a petition 
signed by twenty resident taxpayers and a 
property owner who assumes responsibility 
for any damage to the books beyond the 
usual wear and tear. A fee of five dollars 
a year must be paid to the state librarian; 
this money going into a fund for replenish- 
ing the libraries. 

The idea has been adopted by the Henry 
Watson Children’s Aid Society of Baltimore, 
and twelve small libraries are now itinerating 
among homes that have been seldom bright- 
ened by the presence of a good book in the 
hands of the children. These libraries are 
in charge of a visitor who devotes an hour a 
week reading to the children or talking about 
the books read. Visits are arranged at the 
convenience of the family which is, for the 
time being, the custodian of the library. 
The children in this family are permitted to 
invite their little friends to meet the visiting 
reader, and so a club is formed. In this 
case the majority of the books in the travel- 
ing library are such as entertain and stimu- 
late the imagination, but volumes of more 
substantial and serious character are read 
according to the judgment of the visitor. 
In about three months the twenty books of 
the library have circulated among the mem- 
bers of this club, and another library takes 
its place, while the first one goes on its way 
to another club to cheer, entertain and 


instruct. 
ges 


Collectors of blunders in public speech may 
now preserve two more mixed figures. The 
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first comes from a reporter’s account of an 
address, which says: 

‘The speaker likened the business college (the only 
school in the world that fits young men and young 
women with a business education) as the gateway to 
the commercial whirlpool, wherein all must be well 
equipped who hope to ascend the ladder to success, and 
bespoke for it a permanent and indispensable place as a 
factor in fitting young men and young women for posi- 
tions of usefulness.”’ 

The second is ascribed to an aspiring young 
orator of the South, who commenced his 
speech with: 

‘‘Ladies and Gentlemen:—The apple of discord 
has been sewn in our midst, and unless nipped in the 
bud, it will produce a conflagration whose waves will 
deluge this fair land with anarchy.’’ 


baa ll 


On the memorial tablet to Charles Cotes- 
worth Pinckney in the wall of old St. 
Michael’s Church, Charleston, 8S. C., is an 
epitaph reciting the services of this distin- 
guished Carolinian, who declined seats on the 
bench of the United States Supreme Court, 
and in the cabinet of the first president, 
who represented his country at Paris, and 
who was twice (in 1800 and again in 1804) 
the candidate of the Federalists for the 
vice-presidency. The historic pilgrim reads 
with especial eagerness the declaration of 
the epitaph that Pinckney was the author of 
the patriotic rejoinder to the French gov- 
ernment’s extortionate demands, in the 
memorable words, ‘‘ War be it then. Mill- 
ions for defense, but not a cent for tribute.’’ 
A letter which has recently been published 
throws new light upon the origin of these 
‘* winged words.’’ The writer of the letter, 
himself one of the celebrated Charleston 
Hugers, narrates a conversation, at which he 
was present, when General Pinckney suffered 


himself to be interrogated on this point by 
Thomas 8. Grimké, who could not believe 
that a man of Pinckney’s refinement of ex- 
pression would utter such a piece of gascon- 
ade as was popularly attributed to him. 

‘* General,’’ said Grimké, ‘‘ we should like 
to know if the French Directory ever actually 
proposed anything like tribute from the 
United States to you, when minister.’’ 

‘* They did, sir,’’ he answered ; ‘‘ the ques- 
tion was, What will the United States pay 
for certain political purposes? etc.’’ 

‘‘What was your answer, General?’’ 
asked Grimké. 

‘* Not a sixpence, sir,’? answered General 
Pinckney. 

‘* Did you say nothing else, General? ”’ 

** Not a word, sir.’’ 

‘* Was there nothing about millions for 
defense, but not a cent for tribute? ’’ 

‘*T never used any such expression, sir; 
Mr. Robert Goodlow Harper did, at a public 
meeting. J never did.’’ 

“* Did you ever correct the report of Mr. 
Harper’s speech, General? ”’ 

“*No, sir. The nation adopted the ex- 
pression, and I always thought there would 
have been more ostentation in denying than 
in submitting to the report. The nation 
adopted it.’’ 

Mr. Fraser, who wrote the epitaph, which 
has seemed to authenticate the expression, 
was also a witness of this conversation, and 
when remonstrated with for inserting the 
apocryphal rejoinder, pleaded in justification 
that the nation attributed it to Pinckney 
“* though he had never used it.’? Thus the 
error was given such a start that it is doubt- 
ful whether the truth will ever overtake it. 
The case is the more interesting inasmuch 
as the words became a slogan of the Feder- 





alists during the campaign 
of 1800, just a century ago, 
when John Adams and Gen- 
eral Pinckney were the candi- 
dates of that party against 
Jefferson and Burr. 
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The name of Captain Robert 
Keayne is interestingly inter- 
woven in the history of early 
Boston. The Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company, 
which he organized in 1637 
on the model of the still more 
ancient ‘‘Honourable Artillery 
Company’’ of London, still 


Aunt JaNE-“‘It's wonderful how this wireless telegraphy is coming into use!” keeps his memory green, while 
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John Fiske informs us that his lawsuit over 
the widow’s pig,.a cause célebré in colonial 
jurisprudence, materially influenced the 
course of constitutional history in New 
England and her daughter commonwealths. 
This public spirited citizen bequeathed to the 
town of Boston in 1656 a sum of money for 
the erection of a market ‘‘ with some conve- 
nient roome or too for the courts to meet in 


; -.... After a sketch by George A. Clough. 


ORIGINAL TOWN HOUSE OF BOSTON AND FIRST STATE 
HOUSE OF MASSACHUSETTS, 1658 -1711. 


both in Winter and Summer, and also for the 
Townesmen and Comiss™® of the Towne,’’ 
besides ‘‘a convenient .oome for a Library & 
gallery or some other handsome roome for 
the Elders to meete in. . . also a 
roome for an armory and a place for mer- 
chants.’’ The bequest was supplemented by 
public subscriptions, and a ‘‘ very substantiall 
and comely building, 61 foot in length by 36 
foot in breadth’’ was designed and erected 
by Thomas Joy, the principal architect and 
builder of the colony. 

As the scene of the Quaker trials, the 
Andros revolution and other stirring events 
of the seventeenth century, this ‘‘ pine 
state-house,’’ as Emerson’s ‘‘ Boston Hymn ”’ 
calls it, has great interest for students 
of New England history, but it was de- 
stroyed in the great fire of 1711, and no 
contemporary drawing was preserved to 
show to later generations the appearance of 
the modest building from which the capitol, 
city hall, armories, and palatial library of the 
New England metropolis trace their origin. 

One of those indefatigable students of 
American genealogy who are constantly turn- 


ing over the materials of colonial history in 
quest of items of ancestry, has in a measure 
supplied this deficiency. The original con- 
tract between the town and the builder, Joy, 
has been unearthed among the treasured 
MSS. of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
and found to contain specifications so full as 
to form ample basis for a graphic restora- 
tion of the structure, authentic in all except 
unimportant details. Following the meas- 
urements of this document and working in 
the style of English wooden construction of 
the period, Mr. George A. Clough, formerly 
city architect of Boston, has produced the 
drawing after which our illustration has been 
made. It is interesting to note, as an in- 
stance of the prevalence of the ancestral 
cult at the present time, that a faithful re- 
production of the Boston town house has 
just been erected in Chicago for a descend- 
ant of the old Boston builder, to be used as 
the office of his business. 


bans all 


The use of the national colors for advertis- 
ing purposes is a practice which all good 
citizens have deplored. A national law to 
prohibit it has been advocated, but if the 
Illinois courts are right in their view upon 
the subject, such a law would be unconstitu- 
tional. The legislature of Illinois passed a 
**flag law’’ at its last session, forbidding 
under penalties the display of the flag on 
any commercial article or in any way what- 
ever connected with a commercial purpose. 
An exception was made in case of works of 
art shown at public or private exhibitions. 
Many states commended Illinois for its initia- 
tive, and it was generally believed that the 
example would be widely followed. But in 
three test cases this flag law has been de- 
clared void and repugnant to the state and 
federal constitutions. One judge objected 
to the statute on the ground that it provided 
for sharing the fine imposed upon offenders 
with any informer who may discover and 
report violations of the law. This was held 
to be inconsistent with American principles 
of government. This, however, was not a 
fatal criticism, and the Supreme Court might 
not have sustained it. In another case three 
judges, after careful consideration, ruled 
that the law could not be justified under the 
police power and was an illegal interference 
with the liberty of the citizen. The use of 
the flag, the judges asserted, could not in 
any wise tend to injure public morality, for 
it stood for the highest and noblest ideals of 
the nation. It might be bad taste to place 
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the symbol on commercial articles, but legis- 
lation cannot regulate taste. It may protect 
health, morals and peace, but it may not en- 
croach upon liberty under the pretense of 
affording such protection. Moreover, the 
exemption of works of art intended for sale 
made the law an instance of special legisla- 
tion, by permitting to some what it prohib- 
ited to others. The judges intimated that 
Congress had no greater authority to regulate 
the use of the flag than the state legislatures. 
It does not follow that the federal courts 
would adopt the same construction of the 
Constitution, for it might be urged that 
since anything which cheapens and degrades 
the national colors affects public morality 
and civic conduct injuriously, it is within the 
police power of the government to forbid 
such degradation or abuse. But the Illinois 
decisions have undoubtedly thrown doubt on 
the validity of flag-protection laws. Public 
sentiment, however, should frown upon and 
condemn the prostitution of the flag to adver- 
tising purposes. 


A trust case fully as important as that of 
the Trans-Missouri pool, or of the Eastern 
Joint Traffic Association, was decided early 
in December by the United States Supreme 
Court. We refer to the Addyston Pipe case. 


The question was as to the legality of an 
agreement among six independent companies 
engaged in the manufacture of iron pipe. 
The agreement divided the markets of the 
country among the companies, and did away 
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with competition. No company might com- 
pete in territory allotted to another, while for 
certain ‘‘ free’’ territory the successful bidder 
for contracts had to pay a bonus into the treas- 
ury of the combination for the common benefit. 

No such agreement could stand in any state 
having an anti-trust law, and even under the 
common law it was void and illegal, But the 
companies were not all in any one state, and 
the suit against them was brought by the 
federal government under the Sherman anti- 
trust law. In their behalf it was claimed, 
first, that the agreement was not in restraint 
of interstate commerce, because it did not 
attempt to monopolize or control the instru- 
mentalities of such commerce; and, second, 
that in any case the constitutional provision 
granting to Congress the exclusive power to 
regulate interstate commerce was intended 
to prevent interference by states, but not by 
individuals. In other words, it was claimed 
that private persons and corporations might 
make any contracts, even such as restrained 
interstate commerce. 

The decision of the court was a sweeping 
condemnation of the agreement, and it was 
important, because it settled two material 
questions. The court held that the guaran- 
teed freedom of contract did not confer the 
right to make monopolistic agreements re- 
strictive of interstate commerce, and that 
the power of Congress to prohibit restraints 
upon such commerce extended to all private 
and public bodies or agencies. It was also 
held that the agreement undoubtedly affected 
interstate commerce. Under the federal law 
the monopoly of the manufacture of an article, 
or of its sale within the confines of any one 
state, cannot be interfered with by the gen- 
eral government, but the iron pipe trust 
sought and did control the markets of a num- 
ber of states. The court said on this point: 

The direct and immediate result of the combination 
was necessarily a restraint upon interstate commerce 
in respect of articles manufactured by any of the parties 
to it to be transported beyond the state in which they 
were made. The defendants, by reason of this com- 
bination and agreement, could only send their goods out 
of the state upon the terms and pursuant to the pro- 
visions of such combination. Was not this a direct 
restraint upon interstate commerce in those goods? If 
dealers in any commodity agreed among themselves that 
any particular territory bounded by state lines should 
be furnished with such commodity by certain members 
only of the combination and the others would abstain 
from business in that territory, would not such agree- 
ment be regarded as one in restraint of interstate 
trade? If the price of the commodity was thereby en- 
hanced (as it necessarily would be), the character of 
pene agreement would be still more clearly in restraint of 

e. 


It is pointed out with truth that this deci- 
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sion bears on the old-fashioned form of trust, 
and does not affect the present method of 
combination, which actually merges many 
corporations into a greater whole. Whether 


the form now in vogue is legal under the 
federal law, remains an unanswered question. 


An effort will be made this winter to se- 
cure legislation from Congress extending the 
utility of the national postal service by the 
establishment of a parcels post system in the 
United States, similar 
to that now in success- 
ful operation in Great 
Britain and in Ger- 
many. The National 
Association of Manu- 
facturers has adopted 
a resolution favoring 
the enactment of such 
a law, and other bodies 
are expected to join 
in the movement. A 
general parcels post 
would be to the coun- 
try at large what the 
free delivery system 
introduced by mer- 
chants is to large 
cities. We have a limited parcels post 
now, but the rate is prohibitive, and the 
effect is to drive the whole trade of car- 
rying merchandise to the express compan- 
ies. The post-office charges 16 cents a 
pound for merchandise, which is estimated 
to be fully 100 per cent in excess of the 
actual cost of the service. In Great Britain 
the rate is a progressive one, beginning at 
6 cents a pound and increasing 2 cents a 
pound till the limit is reached—the limit 
being 11 pounds. It is proposed to ask Con- 
gress to copy the English provisions in this 
respect, and create a parcels post cheap 
enough to enable the residents of the smaller 
towns and villages to use in ordering goods 
from the centers. The system, it is believed, 
would entail no loss and would not augment 
the present annual deficit in the department. 
The project is opposed by the great express 
companies, which would lose a large profit- 
able trade, as well as by those who object on 
principle to any further extension of the in- 
dustrial activities of the federal and state 
governments. When Mr. Wanamaker held 
the office of Postmaster General he vigorously 
advocated a parcels post, and pointed out 
that the express companies would not be in- 
jured at all if the department revised its 
classification and excluded bogus second-class 
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matter (like pure advertising sheets, novels 
disguised as “‘ libraries,’’ etc.) from the low 
rate granted to periodicals. This is evidently 
a minor consideration. The opposition of 
the express companies is not unnatural, but 
it is prompted by mere self-interest, and 
Congress must consult the convenience of the 
people rather than the interest of a few cor- 
porations. The rates of the companies are 
excessive, and competition has not produced 
and will not produce a subtantial reduction. 
The only question to consider is expediency 
or the likelihood of success, once the desira- 
bility of improving and extending the postal 
facilities is admitted. The experience of 
England and Germany would seem to prove 
that a cheap parcels post is a great public 
convenience which the government can supply 
without burdening the taxpayers. 


The convention of the National Municipal 
League, which met at Columbus this year, 
was remarkable chiefly for the discussion and 
adoption of a ‘‘ model charter’’ for cities. 
This document was prepared by an able com- 
mittee of practical reformers, and it was 
meant and put forward as an embodiment of 
the soundest and most advanced principles of 
local self-government. Both theory and 
practical experience had been consulted. In 
expounding the principal features of the 
charter the committee asserted that, in spite 
of recent assaults 
upon democracy as 
applied in municipal 
affairs and encroach- 
ments upon home 
rule attempted in 
certain states, the 
charter aimed ‘‘ to 
exalt rather than to 
lessen popular re- 
sponsibility.’’ It is 
provided that, sub- 
ject to certain uni- 
form requirements, 
cities of 25,000 or 
more population 
shall have the right aaa a ae 
to frame charters president of the Senate. 
for themselves, such 
right to be recognized in the Constitution. To 
minimize the amount of state interference with 
municipal affairs, it is proposed to have the out- 
lines of municipal government, both as regards 
structure and function, established by the 
Constitution, while another safeguard is rec- 
ommended in the form of a more effective lim- 
itation upon special legislation. Such legisla- 














tion is now interdicted in many states, but the 
dodge whereby the prohibition is evaded is 
sufficiently familiar. All that a legislature de- 
sirous of interfering with or favoring a par- 
ticular city has to do is to make the law 
general in terms, by applying it to all cities 
of a certain number of inhabitants, even 
though the number specified may be found in 
but one city in the state. This shift the 
courts have sanctioned, and to abolish it 
express and rigid constitutional provisions 
are necessary. 

The ‘‘ model charter’’ seeks to do away 
with indefiniteness and irresponsibility in 
municipal government. It proposes to make 
the mayor and the council— one chamber 
being contemplated, and not a_ bicameral 
council, which some reformers advocate — 
elected by the people, all other officers to be 
appointees of the executive. The mayor is 
to have control of the administrative service 
and to be responsible for all the departments, 
but all subordinate appointments must be 
made under a civil service law and competi- 
tive examination for fitness. Official tenure 
is to be indefinite, depending wholly on good 
behavior. Elaborate financial accounts and 
reports are required from the heads of the 
departments, as well as a public roster of 
municipal employees. 

The financial power of cities is enlarged, 
yet a constitutional or statutory limitation 
of their borrowing and bond-issuing capacity 
is recognized as necessary. Indeed, the 
establishment of a state system of supervi- 
sion of debts and expenditures incurred by 
cities is definitely recommended. Franchises 
to quasi-public utilities like transportation, 
lighting, etc., may be granted, but private 
holders of such franchises are made subject 
to many restrictions, and the terms of the 
grant are made short. Authority for munic- 
ipal ownership and operation is to be vested 
by law, to be exercised in case private control 
is found detrimental to the interests of the 
public. 

These are the leading principles of the 
model charter. That cities are acting upon 
them may be shown by reference to the new 
charters adopted by San Francisco and, not 
long ago, by Baltimore. These conform in 
essential respects to the doctrines of the 
reformers’ ‘‘ model.’’ Of course, even ideal 
charters do not necessarily guarantee good 
and efficient government. The people must 
elect honest and fit mayors and city legislators 
to ‘‘ work’’ the charter. But it is necessary 
to give good officials the power and scope 
they need, and to protect them from spoils 
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and office-hunting. This the model charter 
accomplishes. Popular vigilance and interest 
in good government is assumed as the first 
condition, but these qualities cannot be legis- 


lated into voters. 
aes 


Conservative Massachusetts has now two 
Socialist mayors! Haverhill, a manufactur- 
ing city, elected a year ago John C. Chase, 
an outspoken Socialist, as chief executive, 
and six Socialists as members of the city 
legislature, — three aldermen and three coun- 
cilmen. The result was considered start- 
ling, and it was attributed to an exceptional 
combination of circumstances. This year 
the Republicans and Democrats ‘‘ fused ’’ for 
the special purpose of defeating the Social- 
ists, but they reélected their mayor and 
again secured six seats in the city legislature. 
The vote was the largest ever cast, and the 
Socialists increased theirs. Socialism was the 
leading issue, but an eight-hour work day for 
all city employees was a subordinate though 
important question. The Socialists favored 
eight hours, and their opponents declared 
against the proposition. Brockton, another 
manufacturing city, elected C. H. Coulter, 
a journeyman plumber and Socialist, mayor 
by a large plurality. As the Socialists do 
not control the local legislature in either of 
the cities, they cannot enact any of their 
proposals into law, but they value the moral 
influence of their successes. Republican 
leaders in the state are of the opinion that 
the only way to resist the growth of the 
Socialistic party is to adopt some of its best 
and most popular planks. That would, per- 
haps, weaken the Socialists as a_ political 
party, but it would clearly give an impetus 
to Socialism as a social theory and program. 


=r 


Frank L. Smith, a Young Men’s Christian 
Association secretary who saw service in 
Southern camps in 1898 and went to San 
Juan, Porto Rico, almost as soon as any 
American did after the war ceased, has 
returned, and expresses the opinion that both 
San Juan and Ponce are already over-churched. 
He declares that not a moment ought to be lost 
by Protestant boards in getting together 
and agreeing to plant in Porto Rico, not de- 
nominational work, but Christian churches 
having no prefixes to their names. He says 
the native Porto Ricans are confused beyond 
measure by the multiplicity of ‘‘ religions ’’ 
already brought to their attention, and that 
there is exceeding great danger of turning 
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into pronounced unbelief what is now a fairly 
warm welcome to a faith purer in dogma and 
practice than the one into which they 


were born. 


A new Bishop of Havana has been nomi- 
nated, in place of Bishop Santander, a 
Spaniard, who resigned because he neither 
could nor would serve with and under Ameri- 
can prelates. Spanish influence was prompt 
to nominate for the Havana bishopric, and 
only the most prompt and vigorous action on 
the part of American Archbishops pre- 
vented the Roman Curia from consenting to 
a Spaniard for the place. As it was, the 
American prelates had to take a compromise 
of an Italian, Mgr. Sbarreti, who has been 
connected with the Catholic University at 
Washington almost from the beginning of 
that institution. The Havana priests de- 
clare they will not receive him, but there 
are no tears shed here because of their 
threat. They will either receive him, or 
resign and return to Spain as their late 
bishop has done, and American Archbishops 
believe that the sooner all Spanish priests 


do so the better. 
eo oll 


Some very lively work is doing by Roman 
Catholics in the effort to retain control of 
the people in our new territorial possessions. 
The incentive for it comes, not from the 
Roman Curia, but from the organization of 
American Archbishops. The common Prot- 
estant conception of the Roman church is 
a perfect hierarchy, which runs_ without 
friction because the minor parts of it dare 
not speak or act save as machines. The 
real Roman Church is a cauldron of cross- 
purposes, and church discipline is sufficiently 
strong to keep pros and cons from Roman 
and Protestant public alike. Rome has been 
exceedingly loath at this time to act in any 
manner which might offend broken Spain. 
Traditions are strong forces ofttimes. It 
has only been the positive action of American 
prelates that has brought the Roman Curia 
to permit changes, and this because it has 
been told that something must be done or the 
Roman Church in these new possessions 
could not be saved. 


ban al 


That which all religious bodies, Protestant 
and Roman Catholic alike, are seeking to do 
is to place at the earliest possible moment 
church affairs in our new territorial posses- 
sions in the hands of native Christians. 
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Had the Roman Church done this years ago 
it might have spared itself much. Now it 
seeks this in all haste, as one of the means 


to prevent Protestant aggression. Protest- 
ant bodies are also working along this line, 
and several of them, notably in Cuba, are 
fairly well equipped with men. The policy 
is to advance these natives just so far as 
their abilities permit. 


There were confirmed into membership in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church last year 
41,302 persons. Of these, 9,374, residents 
in every part of the country, were asked 
from what families they came, whether 
trained in Episcopal or some other religious 
body. It was found that 5,790, or a trifle 
under 62 per cent, came from Sunday- 
schools and families connected with the 
churches in which confirmation took place; 
30 per cent from families affiliated with 
other denominations; and only 2 per cent 
from wholly non-religious families. Of the 
30 per cent who departed from family tra- 
ditions, 914, a trifle under 10 per cent of 
the whole, came from Methodist families; 
540, or not quite 6 per cent, from Presby- 
terian; 444, or not quite 5 per cent, from 
Lutheran; 340, or a trifle under 4 per cent, 
from Roman Catholic ; 279, about 3 per cent, 
from Baptist; and 211, or rather more than 
2 per cent, from Congregational families. 


bans al 


That changes take place in other directions 
is shown by the fact that while above forty 
thousand persons were confirmed into mem- 
bership in this church during last year, the 
increase in its membership was only a little 
above 19,000. As the natural loss could 
be nothing like 50 per cent, it follows that 
changes from this church to others are taking 
place with quite the facility of changes to it. 
The showing concerning changes from Roman 
Catholic to Protestant Episcopal churches is 
striking, but it is known not to be exagger- 
ated. Besides, it is also known that Baptist 
and Congregationalist churches receive a 
greater number from Roman churches than 
do Episcopal —on the principle that nobody 
leaves his church without great cause, and that 
therefore those who change at all change 
radically. Referring again to the canvass, if 
the figures for all churches are the same as 
for those inquired into, the number of Roman 
Catholics in the whole country who last year 
entered the Protestant Episcopal Church is 
about 1,650. Recently a canvass was made 
of some leading Baptist churches, and it was 














shown that about 10 per cent. of their mem- 
bership came from Roman Catholic families, 
as against 4 per cent. in Protestant Episcopal 


Churches. 
ioe salad 


It has been about one year and a third 
since the Methodist bishops launched the 
Twentieth Century Fund, intended to 
strengthen existing work. Christian educa- 
tion is not the largest item in that plan, and 
yet to date there has been received or 
pledged for that purpose $1,808,515. 
Among the institutions benefited are Cornell 
Coliege $150,000, De Pauw University $103, - 
000, Kansas Wesleyan University $125,- 
000, Ohio Wesleyan University $325,000, 
American University at Washington $316,- 
903, Hamlin University $100,000, Boston 
University $50,000, McKendree College $25, - 
000. Toward hospitals the sum of $442,- 
113 has been received or pledged. When 
the fund was first projected doubt was ex- 
pressed that so much as twenty millions of 
dollars could be raised. Now the conviction 
is fairly general that that sum, great as it 
is, will be exceeded by the end of 1901. 


=r 


An International Chautauqua Alliance was 
organized at St. Louis on November 28 by 
delegates representing a large number of 
local institutions based upon the Chautauqua 
idea. The harmony and enthusiasm which 
characterized the gathering indicated a hope- 
ful unity of interest in the spread of popular 
education. 

The following Chautauqua Assemblies were 
represented : 

Chautauqua (Chautauqua, N. Y.), Professor George 
E. Vincent, principal of instruction, Chicago; Mr. 
Wilson M. Day, chairman executive board, Cleveland, 
O.— Monona Lake (Madison, Wis.),‘James E. Mose- 
ley, secretary, Madison.— Winona Assembly and Sum- 
mer School, Ind., Rev. Sol. C. Dickey, D. D., general 
manager and secretary, Indianapolis.— Mountain Lake 
Park (Mountain Lake Park, Md.); Laurel Park, 
Mass.; Kentucky (Lexington, Ky.); Melbourne (Mel- 
bourne, Fla.), Rev. W. L. Davidson, D.D., superin- 
tendent of instruction, Cuyahoga Falls, 0.— Monteagle 
(Clarksville, Tenn.), Rev. George Summey, superin- 
tendent.— Pennsylvania, Rev. John H. Groff, Middle- 
town.— Rock River Assembly (Dixon, Ill.), Rev. W. 
H. Hartman, secretary, Forreston, Ill.— Lake Orion, 
Mich., Rev. J. G. Haller, Detroit.— Midland (Des 
Moines, Iowa), Charles B. Van Slyke, secretary, Des 
Moines; F. L. Douglas, Des Moines.— Lithia Springs, 
(Lithia, near Shelbyville, Ill.), Rev. J. L. Douthit, 
manager, Shelbyville. George L. Douthit, Lithia.— 
Waterloo (Waterloo, Iowa), Judge F. C. Platt, 
Waterloo; Professor Frank.B. Sessions, superintendent, 
Waterloo.— Pontiac (Pontiac, Ill.), A. C. Folsom, 
superintendent, Pontiac.— Havana (Havana, Ill.), Rev. 
M. P. Wilkin, Havana.— Old Salem (Petersburg, IIl.), 
Rev. W. G. Archer, secretary and superintendent, 
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Petersburg.— Texas—Colorado (Boulder, Col.), J. W. 
Freeman, Denver.— Piasa (Ill.), A. W. Crass, Jersey- 
ville, Ill.; Judge Hamilton, Jerseyville, Ill.— Louisiana 
(Ruston, La.), Rev. A. J. Notestine, Ruston.— Jewish 
Chautauqua Society (Atlantic City, N. J.), Mrs. 
Minnie D. Louis, New York. 


With so many assemblies representing 
locally the educational influence of the Chau- 
tauqua movement, the organization of a rep- 
resentative central body is a distinct step 
towards securing cooperative and effective 
work. The chief objects of the formation 
of the Alliance were: defining what shall 
constitute a standard for Chautauqua As- 
semblies, and establishing a central commit- 
tee which shall serve as a clearing-house in- 
formation for the different assemblies. The 
articles of agreement adopted by the Alliance 
provide for admittance to the Alliance and 
representation of each assembly at the annual 
meeting; they prescribe a small fee for mem- 
bership and annual dues, and establish the 
following standard for membership: 


Each assembly, in order to be eligible to membership 
in this Alliance, must conduct an annual meeting of 
not less than ten days, at which meeting no less than 
three hours’ class work per day will be accepted. An 
assembly which does not meet its obligations in full to 
all talent engaged in the production of its program 
forfeits its membership in this association. An assem- 
bly cannot be retained in good standing which continu- 
ously desecrates the Sabbath day. 


Assembly officers are to furnish detailed 
information to the central bureau concern- 
ing talent employed, routes, etc., and a 
model form of local organization and man- 
agement for Chautauqua Assemblies is in 
course of preparation. Negotiations for dis- 
tricting the country in the interest of the 
C. L. 8. C. will be opened by a committee, 
and upon its recommendation the following 
resolutions were adopted by the Alliance: 


That it is the conviction of this body that it is highly 
desirable that the course of reading of the Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle should form an integral 
part of the work of a recognized Chautauqua Assembly, 
although this should not be construed as debarring any 
assembly in which another course has already been 
established. 

That it is strongly recommended that the country be 
divided into districts for the purpose of pushing the 
work of the C. L. 8. C. from recognized assemblies as 
centers. 


The officers of the International Chautau- 
qua Alliance, elected at the St. Louis meet- 
ing, are: 

President, James E. Moseley; vice-president, Prof. 
George E. Vincent; treasurer, Rev. John H. Groff ; see- 
retary, Dr. S. C. Dickey. 

Executive Committee — Dr. W. L. Davidson, Prof. F. 
J. Sessions, Rev. George Summey, Rev. J. G. Haller, 
J. L. Long. 

Committee on Bureau of Information.—Dr. S. C, 
Dickey, Prof. George E. Vincent, James E, Moseley, 
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TOPICS OF THE HOUR. 


[ Note.— In the daily deluge of books and articles the average reader is hopelessly overwhelmed. 


Complete 


lists of references to current magazines and recent volumes are of value only to specialists. The busy person 
who wishes to be reasonably conversant with the leading questions of the day has no time for wide reading, and 


is too likely to be discouraged by an exhaustive ‘‘ bibliography.’’ 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN will seek to serve its 


subscribers by calling attention each month to a list of representative books, and typical articles which deal with 
the different phases of some one topic of current interest. ] 


IV.—BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION OR THE HIGHER CRITICISM. 


History, PROBLEMS AND NATURE OF THE HIGHER 
Criticism. —‘‘ Founders of Old Testament Criticism ’’: 
Biographical, critical and descriptive studies. By T. K. 


Cheyne. (Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1893; 
$2.00.) Reviews the work of Eichhorn, De Wette, 


Ewald, Reuss, Kuenen, Hupfeld, Colenso, Robertson 
Smith, Briggs, Toy, Sayce, Moore, Montifiore, Driver 
and numerous other leaders in the higher criticism, his 
own contributions being treated incidentally. 

‘* Dictionary of the Bible’’: Dealing with the lan- 
guage, literature and contents, including biblical theol- 
ogy. Edited by James Hastings, with the assistance 
of J. A. Selbie. (2 vols., A—K. Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, 1898; $6.00 per vol.) Embodies the 
results of recent scholarship. Not too technical for 
popular use, and superior in this respect to the Ency- 
clopedia Biblica. Under Bible contains short account 
of higher criticism, books of Bible arranged chronolog- 
ically, etc. ; under John a full discussion of the problems 
connected with this gospel. Very valuable for reference. 

** Encyclopedia Biblica’’: A critical dictionary of 
the literary, political and religious history, the arche- 
ology, geography and material history of the Bible. 
Edited by T. K. Cheyne and J. 8. Black. (Vol. 1, 
A-D. The Macmillan Co., New York, 1899; $5.00.) 
Represents latest views of the leading workers in the 
higher criticism; packed with information; designed for 
advanced students. 

‘* Hexateuch’’ (Johnson’s Cyclopedia). By E. L. 
Curtis. New edition. A good résumé of higher criti- 
cism of the Hexateuch to 1895, with list of authorities. 

‘* Higher Criticism as a Literary Study.’’ By the 
editor. (Biblical World, August, 1897.) Maintains 
that the study of the Bible as literature is as legitimate 
as the study of any other literature, and commends the 
work of its higher critics. Numerous other articles 
relating more or less directly to the higher criticism 
may be found by consulting the indexes to the volumes 
of this periodical. 

‘* That Monster, the Higher Critic.’’ By M. R. Vin- 
cent. (Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., New York, 1895; 
.25.) An effective satire on those who oppose higher 
criticism. 

‘* Archeology and the Higher Criticism.’’ By J. 
P. Peters. (New World, March, 1899.) Good dis- 
cussion of question indicated by title. 

Some Works OF THE FouNDERS OF HIGHER CRITI- 
cism.—‘‘ The Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua Crit- 
ically Examined.’’ By J. W. Colenso. (Longmans, 
Green & Co., London, 1863; 3 vols.) An epoch-making 
work; practically the beginning of higher criticism in 
England. 

‘The History of Israel.’’ By Heinrich Ewald. 
Translated from the German by Russell Martineau. 
Fourth edition. (Longmans, Green & Co., Lonuvu, 1883; 
8 vols.; 30s.) In this and other works Ewald exploits 


the supplementary hypothesis of the origin of the Hexa- 
teuch, which supplanted the ‘* documentary ’’ theory 
of Eichhorn, 





‘* Historico-Critical Inquiry into the Origin and Com- 
position of the Hexateuch.’’ By A.Kuenen. Trans- 
lated from the Dutch by P. H. Wicksteed. (The Mac- 
millan Co., London, 1886.) In this and in his ‘‘ Religion 
of Israel’’ Kuenen examines the books of the Bible ob- 
jectively, as he would any other historical document. 
Is the leading exponent of the ‘‘ development ’’ theory 
of the origin of the Hexateuch. 

‘*The Bible for Learners.’’ By H. Ort and D. I. 
Hooykass. (Roberts Bros., Boston, 1883.) The work 
of Kuenen put into popular form by two of his students. 

‘* Abraham Kuenen.’’ By C.H. Toy. (New World, 
March, 1892.) Sketch of Kuenen’s life and work, 
and incidentally of the work of other higher critics. 

“* Sketch of the History of Israel and Judah.’’ By 
J. Wellhausen. (A. & C. Black, Edinburgh, 1891.) In 
this and other brilliant writings Wellhausen did much to 
secure the adoption of the now prevalent ‘‘ develop- 
ment ’’ hypothesis of the origin of the Hexateuch. 

SomE WORKS OF THE HIGHER CritTIcs.— ‘‘ General 
Introduction to the Study of the Holy Scriptures.’’ By 
C. A. Briggs. (Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
1899; $3.00.) Probabiy the best exposition, for the 
general reader, of the history and results of higher 
criticism to date. Author has written ‘‘ The Higher 
Criticism of the Hexateuch’’ and other works tending 
to advance and popularize higher criticism. 

‘* An Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testa- 
ment.’’ By S. R. Driver. (Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 1897; $2.50.) ‘‘ An account of the contents 
and structure of the several books, together with an 
indication of their general character and aim.’’ Most 
popular handbook, which embodies results of higher criti- 
cism. Author has done much high-class editorial work. 

‘* Prophecies of Isaiah’’: A new translation, with 
commentary and appendixes. By T. K. Cheyne. 
(Thomas Whittaker, New York, 1895; $7.00.) Author 
is probably the most prolific of the many prolific higher 
critics connected with the Church of England. Other 
commentaries by him on Psalms, Job and Solomon have 
been published by Whittaker. His work is always 
abreast of latest scholarship. 

‘*The Bible, its Meaning and Supremacy.’’ 
W. Farrar. (Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 
1897; $2.00.) ‘‘ Object is to strengthen the cause of 
Christianity by separating it from untenable proposi- 
tions;’’ the Bible ‘‘ contains,’’ nct ‘‘ is,’’ the word of 
God. Probably t1e best exposition of the position of 
the more conservative higher critics. 

‘*The Old Testament in the Jewish Church’’: A 
course of lectures on biblical criticism. By W. R. 
Smith. (A. & C. Black, Edinburgh, 1895; 15s.) 
First delivered in 1880. At that time represented ad- 
vanced higher criticism. New edition considerably 
changed. Author also wrote ‘‘ The Prophets of Israel,”’ 


By F. 


“* Religion of the Semites,’’ and numerous articles on 


biblical topics for the Encyclopedia Britannica. His 
writings greatly advanced the movement for higher criti- 
cism in England. : 

















‘¢ History, Prophecy and the Monuments.’’ By J. 
F. McCurdy. (The Macmillan Co., New York, 1894 and 
1896; 2 vols.; $6.00.) ‘‘ No distinction between 
sacred and secular history ;’’ emphasizes the historical 
value of the prophetical books; makes use of latest 
archeological and linguistic researches; scholarly but 
not technical; vol. 2 brings story to fall of Nineveh, 
vol. 3 will finish the work. 

‘‘ Judaism and Christianity’’: A sketch of the 
progress of thought from Old Testament to New Testa- 
ment. By C. H. Toy. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 
1892 ; $3.00.) ‘‘The discussion of general ethico- 
religious ideas;’’ pervaded with the spirit of advanced 
critical scholarship; not designed for popular use. 

‘The Higher Criticism and the Verdict of the Monu- 
ments.’’ By A. H. Sayce. Fifth edition. (Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1895; 7s. 6d.) 
Finds considerable archeological evidence which 
strengthens the position of the conservatives as to the 
Old Testament. 

‘*The Documents of the Hexateuch.’’ By W. E. 
Addis. Translated and arranged in chronological 
order, with introduction and notes. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York, 1898; 2 vols.; $8.00.) An able 
study, with conclusions in line with those of Kuenen 
and Wellhausen. 

‘“ Sacred Books of the Old and New Testaments’’: A 
new English translation, with explanatory notes and 
pictorial illustration. Prepared by eminent biblical 
scholars of Europe and America, and edited, with the 
assistance of H. H. Furness, by Paul Haupt. (New 
York, Dodd, Mead & Co., 1898-99.) Six parts have 
already appeared: Leviticus, Joshua, Ezekiel, Isaiah, 
Judges, Psalms. When completed this will represent, 
in general, the latest researches on the composition of 
the Bible. 

‘* History of the People of Israel, From the Earliest 
Times to the Destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans.’’ 
By C. H. Cornill. (Open Court Publishing Co., Chica- 
go, 1898; $1.50.) Objective, authentic, popular nar- 
rative by one who finds all history equally sacred. 
Author has also written ‘‘ Prophets of Israel.’’ 

‘‘The First Hebrew Story of Creation.’’ By W. R. 
Harper. (Biblical World, vol. 3, No. 1.) This is the 
first of a series of articles on Genesis running through 
vols. 3 and 4, which popularize the results of higher 
criticism as to this portion of the Hexateuch. 

** Messages of the Bible’’: Earlier Prophets. By 
F. Sanders and C. F. Kent. (Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
1899; $1.00.) Books are rearranged in chronological 
order as determined by latest scholarship, and their 
substance put into plain English statement. 

“* A History of the Hebrew People.’’ By C. F. Kent. 
(Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1896-7; 3 vols. ; 


$3.00.) Clear and concise. Embodies results of latest 
scholarship, but avoids discussion of controverted 
points. 


‘* Who Wrote the Bible?’’ By Washington Gladden. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 1892; $1.25.) A 
popular exposition of the results cf higher criticism. 

‘The Bible for Home Reading, with Commentaries 
and Reflections for the Lse «? Jewish Parents and Chil- 
dren.’’ By C.G. Montifiore. (The Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1899.) Th2 most valuable portions of the Old 
Testament, from the ethical point of view, put into 
modernized form, with supplementary historical mat- 
ter, questions, etc. 

SoME WORKS OF THE OPPONENTS OF HIGHER CRITI- 
cisM.—‘‘ The Higher Criticism of the Pentateuch.’’ By 
W. H. Green. (Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1895.) De- 
fends the infallibility of the Bible. Author is the lead- 
ing opponent of the higher criticism in America, and 
has written numerous books of the same tenor as this. 
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** Age and Authorship of the Pentateuch.’’ By 
William Spiers. (Chas. H. Kelly, London, 1895; 
2s. 6d.) A criticism of the work of the higher critics, 
and a defense of the unity of the Pentateuch. 

‘The Higher Critics Criticised’’: A study of the 
Pentateuch for popular reading. By R. P. Stebbins, 
with preliminary chapters by H. 8S. Hastings. (Script- 
ural Tract Repository, Boston, 1895; $1.00.) Higher 
critics satirized; infallibility of the Pentateuch main 
tained. 

‘The Old Testament and the New Criticism.’’ By 
Alfred Blomfield. (Elliot Stock, London, 1893.) 
Blames the higher critics in England for keeping their 
places in connection with the English Church, and de- 
fends the infallibility of the Bible. 

‘Moses and His Recent Critics.’’ Edited by T. W. 
Chambers. (Funk & Wagnalls, New York, 1892.) 
Collection of essays intended to vindicate the Mosaic 
authorship. Introductory essay gives short account of 
history of higher criticism. 

‘The Impregnable Rock of the Holy Scriptures.’’ 
By W. E. Gladstone. (John D. Wattles, Philadelphia, 
1891; $1.00.) A general defense of the unity and in- 
fallibility of the Bible. 

HIGHER CRITICISM AND THE’ NEW TESTAMENT.— 
** Gospel Criticism and Its Earliest Interpretations.’’ 
By Orello Cone. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1893; $1.75.) 
A careful discussion. 

**New Testament Criticism and Religious Belief.’’ 
By Orello Cone. (New World, September, 1892.) 
An able exposition and plea for open-minded pursuit of 
the truth. 

** Present Standing of the Synoptic Problem in Ger- 
many.”” By H.H. Wendt. (New World, June, 1895.) 
Summarizes the various theories and gives the present 
tentative conclusions. 

‘* Critical and Exegetical Handbook of the New Tes- 







tament.’’ By H. W. Meyers. Translated and edited 
by various writers. (T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, 1891; 
20 vols.) Covers whole of the New Testament. An 


epoch-making work which has in a large measure directed 
the trend of modern criticism. 

‘* A Manual of Introduction to the New Testament.”’ 
By Bernard Weiss. Translated from the German by 
A. J. K. Davidson. (Hodder & Stoughton, London, 
1887; 2vols.; $9.00.) Has had considerable influence. 
Vol. 1 contains history of New Testament criticism. 

‘* Cambridge Bible for Sckools and Colleges.’’ Edited 
by I. J. S. Perrowne and A. K. Kirkpatrick. (Cam- 
bridge University Press; about 4s. per vol.) This 
series is still in course of publication. Each volume 
contains considerable interpretative matter. In gen- 
eral the editorial work embodies the results of higher 
criticism, and is of a high order. 

‘‘The International Critical Commentary on the Old 
and the New Testaments.’’ Editci by C. A. Briggs, 
S. R. Driver and Alfred Plummer. (Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons, New York; $2.50.) In this series the following 
have appeared on the Old Testament: Deuteronomy, 
by S. R. Driver; Judges, by G. F. Moore; Samuel, by 
H. P. Smith; and the following cn the New Testament: 
Mark, by E. P. Gould; Luke, by Alfred Plummer; 
Philippians and Philemon, by M. R. Vincent; Ephesians 
and Colossians, by T. K. Abbott. ‘‘ Based on a thor- 
ough critical study of the original texts of the Bible 
and upon critical methods ./ interpretation.”’ 

‘The Fourth Gospel.’’ By Emil Schirer. (Nine- 
teenth Century, September, 1891.) An able presenta- 
tion of the case against the apostolic authorship of this 
gospel, and a sketch of the controversy to date. 

‘Dr. schiirer on the Fourth Gospel.’’ By W. San- 
day. (Nineteenth Century, September, 1891.) Pre- 
sents the case for the apostolic authorship. 




















LINGUISTIC CONSCIENCE. 


BY CAROLYN SHIPMAN. 


An Englishwoman said to me not long ago: 
‘It seems to me that, although your girls in 
America have more college advantages than 
our girls in England, they do not, as a rule, 
speak the English language with the correct- 
ness of ourgirls. There must be a difference 
in the thoroughness of training. And so it 
is with your college men, as far as I have 
observed them,’’ she continued. ‘‘I have 
heard college men in this country make sim- 
ple grammatical mistakes which in an English 
college graduate would not be tolerated. 
Why is it?”’ 

I could not protest. 
question only by an echo. Why are they not 
taught to speak correctly? Or, rather, why 
do they not speak correctly if they are 
taught? 

The question is, Are they taught? 

I once said to a man whom I know well, a 
graduate of a New York state university: 
** Weren’t you taught any English when you 
were in college? If I did not know that you 
have your diploma, I should never believe, 
because of your grammatical mistakes, that 
you have been through a college. You do 
not go quite to the length of saying ‘ I done 
it,’ but you say ‘ he don’t’ and ‘ she don’t,’ 
and ‘it was her.’ Didn’t they teach you 
any better than that? To what preparatory 
school did you go?”’ 

He laughed the easy, comfortable :augh 
of a successful lawyer, and replied: ‘‘I 
know better than to make those mistakes, 
of course, but I suppose I’m careless, like 
the rest of the men. I studied English liter- 
ature in college, but literature don’t [sic] 
teach you to speak correctly. We had 
grammar and a dash of rhetoric in the pub- 
lic school, but most of our time was given 
to mathematics and Greek and Latin and 
such things. The teachers probably took it 
for granted that we could make ourselves 
understood in English without studying the 
language. If we made grammatical mistakes 
in college, nobody corrected us, because we 
weren’t studying grammar.”’ 

This statement seems to me to express 
half of the difficulty. A knowledge of cor- 
rect English is presupposed in college, as it 
should be, and in preparatory schools the 
student is expected to absorb from the atmos- 
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phere his knowledge of applied English, while 
studying Greek, Latin, and mathematics. 

How far is this absorption possible, and 
under what conditions can it be accomplished? 

Every student of languages knows that the 
proper way to learn French is to live ina 
French family where nothing but French is 
spoken. The experience, the atmosphere 
must be French. Dead rules become alive 
because they are applied conversationally, 
and as they are applied, the student’s mis- 
takes are corrected. The letter of the lan- 
guage adjusts itself gradually to the spirit, 
and the result is correct, fluent speech. 
What I shall call ‘‘ the linguistic atmosphere ’’ 
influences the student, to whom correct 
speech becomes in time a habit born of ex- 
perience under proper conditions. Thus he 
learns to speak the French language, in the 
only practical way, by the natural method. 

If this conversational, corrective method 
is used to teach foreign languages, why 
should it not be used to perfect the student’s 
own language? 

The first requisite isan atmosphere. How 
far does our linguistic atmosphere, in college 
and out of college, stimulate the student to 
speak correctly? 

The acknowledged guides in matters of 
speech are educated men and women, either 
professional teachers or people of culture. 
Certainly trained men and women should 
habitually speak good English, pronounce 
words correctly, and observe ‘‘ the elegan- 
cies’ of social intercourse. I have recently 
taken careful, written notes on the inaccuracies 
of some of these ‘‘guides,’’ and the following 
are some of the results of my observation: 

1. ‘‘I come home early yesterday.’’ (A school 
Supervisor in Massachusetts.) (Corrected in the next 
breath.) 

2. ‘‘*I wouldn’t if I were him.” 
visor in Massachusetts.) 

3. ‘*‘ Any person could do it if they wanted to.’’ 
(A school Supervisor in Massachusetts.) 

4. a. ‘‘ Be sure and return the mortars just where 
you found them.’’ (Professor of Chemistry.) b. ‘‘ It 


would be hopeless to try and guess.’’ (College Pro- 
fessor of Literature.) 


(A school Super- 


5. ‘* You didn’t have nearly as much asI.’’ (Kin- 
dergarten teacher.) (Not a serious mistake.) 
6. a. ‘* My test-tube don’t break.’’ (Two Kinder- 


garten teachers.) b. ‘‘ It don’t make any difference.’’ 
(College Professor of Rhetoric.) c. *‘ It don’t pay,” 
(College Professor of Political Economy.) 




















7. ‘* The way I knew it was her was by her hat.’’ 
(College Professor of Philosophy.) 

8. ‘‘I don’t know which I like the best of the two.”’ 
(School Supervisor. Principal of a school.) 

9. ‘I can’t make it without I have the pattern.’’ 
(Principal of a school.) 


10. ‘* You do it like I do.’’ (Principal of a 
school.) 
11. ‘* How many cards is there here?’’ (Profess- 


or of Pedagogy.) 

12. ‘*Do you admire these kind?’’ 
English with the degree of M. A.) 

13. ‘‘If you like it like you like the man you 
marry.’’ (College graduate, once a teacher.) 

14, ‘ Your’s truly,’’ (One of the best known women 
essayists in the country. ) 

15. ‘* Goin’ and comin’.’ 
University. ) 

16. ‘*‘ The book was laying on .the table.’’ 
lish teacher. ) 

Inelegancies. (Written.) 

17. ‘‘It seemed best to have my name dropped 
from membership for remainder of year.’’ 

18. ‘Since I have been and shall , unable to attend 
any of the meetings.’’ 

19. ‘I find my time to fully occupied.’’ 

The increasing prevalence of the ‘‘ it don’t ’’ 
habit is alarming. It seems not to be con- 
fined to any part of the country nor to any 
class of people. There is the authority of 
good writers for the split infinitive, although 
they must have used it in their nodding mo- 
ments; but ‘‘ it don’t’’ is an acknowledged 
solecism, and no authority in the world can 
give it standing. If such expressions are to 
be accepted in the end as allowable English, 
because ‘‘ custom sanctions their usage,’’ 
then we might just as well open the gates 
of our language to all the solecisms, hybrids, 
and barbarisms that are clamoring for en- 
trance, and say to them: ‘‘ Come into our 
language; we want you all. We wish a lan- 
guage representative of bad as well as of 
good.’’ 

In the first sixteen examples which I have 
given, fifteen different people are represented, 
only four of whom have had nothing to do 
with English except conversationally. These 
four are the teachers of philosophy, political 
economy, and chemistry, and the supervisor. 
The remaining eleven are acknowledged cen- 
ters of English influence. 

17, 18 and 19 are extracts from letters 
which I have received from college graduates. 
It may or may not be a significant fact that 
these women all have the same alma mater,— 
one of our best eastern colleges. 18 and 19 
— written by teachers —are merely careless. 
17 seems to me illiterate. 

Who is to blame, teachers or pupils? 

The argument may be advanced: But a 
teacher of philosophy, or of chemistry, or of 
English literature, or of geography is not 


(Teacher ‘of 


? (Professor in Harvard 


(Eng- 
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expected to teach English grammar and 
rhetoric. He has as much as he can do to 
teach his own subject, without taking time 
for grammatical instruction. Now, I contend 
that this is just what he should do—take 
time for grammatical instruction, particularly 
in secondary schools. The amount of time 
required is hardly worth considering. When 
a student says ‘‘ he don’t,’’ how much time 
does it take a teacher to say ‘‘ he doesn’t ’’? 
The difficulty lies, not in lack of time, but in 
lack of culture and in feebleness of linguistic 
conscience on the part of the teacher. Either 
from carelessness, or from indifference, or, 
worst of all, from ignorance, he himself does 
not speak the language correctly. Too little 
in some directions is required of a teacher, 
too much in others. It is not necessary that 
a chemistry teacher should be a student of 
English literature, however desirable that 
might be, but it is necessary that he should 
communicate knowledge of chemistry in 
grammatical language, and that he should 
teach his pupils to do the same. It is not 
merely for lists of facts that we are working ; 
it is for culture in the broadest, truest sense 
of the word. 

In every class, then, I contend that, no 
matter what the subject, teachers should cor- 
rect mispronunciation and bad grammar. 
Even in an English class, I once heard the 
teacher allow a pupil in reading to stumble 
over the word ‘‘hieroglyphics,’’ and put the 
accent of ‘‘ preferable’’ on the second syl- 
lable, with no attempt at correction. I won- 
dered if the teacher were ignorant or only 
napping. 

The English department in a school or col- 
lege cannot do all the English work. The 
other departments must help. If a rule in 
grammar is taught and applied conversation- 
ally in an English class, and ignored conver- 
sationally in science and Latin classes, what 
will the result be? The pupil will speak cor- 
rectly one hour of the day, and incorrectly 
the other fifteen hours, supposing his home 
influence to be intellectually deteriorating. 
In the intelligent codperation of all depart- 
ments lies the hope of teaching correct 
conversational English to pupils whose home 
influence tends to counterbalance all the good 
which they learn in school. 

Lack of the proper English atmosphere in 
school further implies the plain duty of the 
individual to cultivate his linguistic conscience 
at home, in business, in society at large. 
Such a process of self-education will bring 
its own reward. 














HOW LIFE IN A COUNTRY TOWN WAS MADE SOCIAL. 


BY MAX BENNETT THRASHER. 


How to bring about kindly and intelligent 
association among the people in a country 
town is one of the problems which must 
always appeal to those who have the inter- 
ests of the community at heart. It may be 
of use to tell something of the work which I 
saw done, and helped to do, to promote a 
more free and more stimulating social life in 
a New England town of about two thousand 
inhabitants, during the ten years I lived there. 

N is a fairly prosperous, typical 
New England town. It lies on a line of rail- 
road and is situated over one hundred and 
fifty miles from Boston. It is a center of 
trade for a considerable area of surrounding 
country and has a few small manufacturing 
industries. While among the citizens there 
are none of any very great wealth, there is a 
large proportion of the families who may be 
said to be in comfortable circumstances. 
There are five churches in the town, and at 
the time the work of which I have spoken 
began there seemed to be almost no social 
life except the feeble efforts which centered 
around each of the churches, drawn strictly 
on denominational] lines, and each with little 
concern and less interest for the others. 

Just here Jet me say that I do not believe 
it is possible for a town of the population we 
are speaking of not to have a denominational 
social life. The country church is the nat- 
ural center around which social intercourse 
in the country crystallizes, and just as soon 
as the town grows large enough to support 
more than one church there will be as many 
social circles as there are churches. Inter- 
ests must be found broad enough to embrace 
these smaller aggregations, for it is useless, 
even if it were desirable, to try to abolish 
them. Our experience in N was that 
instead of the development of the newer and 
broader interests weakening the smaller ones 
they had a stimulating effect on them, and 
the denominational social life became bright- 
er and more enjoyable just as the life around 
it came to have a new interest and a more 
cordial fellowship. 

The paralyzing factor in country social life 
is the inability of the people to talk when 
they are assembled together for the purpose 
of being social. Half a dozen men may 
gather in an office or store by chance and 











talk freely. Two women may meet at the 
home of a neighbor who is ill and converse 
steadily in whispers for an hour, or they may 
meet on a street corner and talk with all the 
animation possible, but let the same men and 
women meet together for a premeditated 
social function and it seems as if they had 
left their powers of speech at home. Such 
conversation as they do accomplish is apt to 
consist of inane platitudes about the weather, 
or scandalous gossip which had better have 
been left unsaid. 

_Our problem, then, was to make the people 
of the town talk, by giving them interests 
vital enough to furnish them something to 
talk about and broad enough to enable all 
cliques to be interested in the same things. 

Ido not think we had any theories in the 
matter. What we did was a blind groping 
about for something we knew we wanted 
badly but did not know how to get. One 
step led on to another, and it is because this 
was so that I have thought our experiences 
may perhaps help some one else. 

I do not remember now how it was first 
suggested that we start a lecture course, 
but I do distinctly remember that there were 
plenty of people to declare, as soon as they 
heard the project mentioned, that we could 
not make a lecture course succeed. At more 
or less fitful intervals each one of the churches 
had had lectures, and in more than one in- 
stance it had happened that the Ladies’ Aid 
Society of the church, or the poor minister’s 
all too scanty pocketbook had been obliged 
to help the lecturer get out of town. It did 
not seem to occur to the discouraging ele- 
ment that in too many of the cases they 
brought up as examples the lecturers had 
been men whom their audiences went to 
listen to as a duty instead of a pleasure. 

Two or three of us talked about a lecture 
course a good many times before we gained 
enough confidence to do anything more. 
Then one day we personally asked a few 
acquaintances who we thought might be 
interested in the project to meet that evening 
in the back office belonging to one of our 
number. We planned so that some one was 
invited from each of the five denominations. 
Nearly every one of those asked came, and 
there were, if I remember correctly, nine 

















persons present. It was not a formal meet- 
ing. We had purposely chosen a homelike 
office, where we could sit with feet up if we 
wanted to, and not feel afraid of hurting the 
furniture. We appointed no committees. 
We just talked, and before we were through 
that evening we were a self-constituted com- 
mittee of the whole. I have an idea that 
much formality and many committees in the 
beginning of such an enterprise would stand a 
good chance to stifle it. 

After much talk we agreed that we nine 
men were sufficiently anxious to found a 
lecture course in N- to pledge our- 
selves to pay the sum of five dollars each, if 
necessary, to meet any deficiency. Having 
done this it was astonishing to see with what 
unanimity we agreed that our first speaker 
must be aman who would draw people enough 
to hear him so that our receipts from tickets 
sold would be enough to enable us to pay 
expenses. One of our number present, when 
in a neighboring state the year before, had 
heard a professional lecturer whom he de- 
scribed as the most eloquent man he had 
ever heard. He gave us such a glowing 
account of this man’s ability that we decided 
him to be the man we wanted, if we could 
get him. 

A week later we met again. Correspond- 
ence had gained for us the information that 
his man was to come to the town he had 
visited, the coming season, to speak there 
again, and that he had a vacant date the fol- 
lowing night which he would be glad to give 
us for thirty dollars and his expenses. We 
closed the trade at once, stuck up in our 
store windows the lithographs which he sent 
us, and then each one of the nine of us 
began to sell tickets. You see it was neces- 
sary for us to sell enough tickets to cover 
the expenses, or get stuck for some part of 
the five dollars which we each had pledged. 
During the two or three years that followed, 
while we were getting the lecture course 
fairly started, I think my friends learned to 
dodge through back streets when they saw 
me coming, I was so nearly certain to impor- 
tune them to buy lecture tickets of me. 

To the expenses of the speaker were added 
those of a hall for him to speak in. At our 
second meeting there had been promptly 
offered us, free of expense, the use of the 
largest church in the town, but the man who 
offered it was sensible enough to agree with 
the rest of us in the discussion which ensued, 
that to hold our lectures in any church might 
give the project a savor of denominational- 
ism which might dwarf it from the start. 
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We decided to pay eight dollars a night for 
the use of the largest hall in town, and I 


think the decision was a wise one. Our 
course remained in that hall for several years, 
until a larger and better one was built, and I 
think the price we paid for rent was many 
times made up to us. 

No matter who that first speaker was. It 
was enough for us then that he pleased us, 
instructed us and gave us something to talk 
about. For weeks we discussed the state- 
ments he had made and told over to our 
friends who had not heard him the stories he 
had told. 

We not only paid all our expenses at that 
first venture, but had several dollars left 
over, and, encouraged by our success we 
arranged for another speaker. He, too, was 
a success. I think we had four lectures 
that first winter, and closed the season with 
fifty dollars profit. This money was put at 
interest as a foundation for another year’s 
course. The next winter we launched out 
more boldly and made our engagements so 
that we could announce at each lecture the 
next speaker, his subject and the date when 
he would speak. By the third winter we 
had our course in good running order. We 
decided to have ten lectures, concerts or en- 
tertainments in our course, and sold course 
tickets for $2.50, entitling the holder toa 
reserved seat. For our most famous speak- 
ers, or most elaborate concerts, we charged 
fifty cents admission to all not holding 
course tickets, thus making it an object for 
people to buy tickets for the entire course. 
Experience taught. us that a successful 
course ought to comprise about five lectures, 
three concerts and two entertainments, the 
latter usually an illustrated lecture and an 
evening’s program given by some elocutionist. 
People will pay to be amused when they will 
not pay to be instructed. City dwellers, re- 
membering the theaters filled night after 
night, will not wonder that we planned to 
make at least half of our course merely 
diverting. 

We very soon learned that a few really 
excellent numbers on our list, even if ex- 
pensive, would sell enough course tickets to 
more than pay for themselves. In this way 
we engaged George Kennan, on his first tour 
after he returned from Siberia, paid him 
$200, and made money on him. In five 
years’ time we built up a course which cost 
us from $800 to $1,000 a year, and yet was 
self-sustaining. Rarely there would be a 
season when we would lose money, but never 
enough to wipe out all our balance from pre- 
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vious years. The lecture course became the 
fashionable diversion of the town. Instead 
of having to hawk the tickets about the 
streets, and gain the dislike of all our friends, 
there was such a demand for seats that each 
year we put the choice of seats up at auction 
and increased our bank account a hundred 
dollars by the premiums paid. It was never 
a money-making scheme, except that the 
greater our balance each spring the more 
expensive and more attractive list of talent 
we dared to engage for the next year. We 
who were most interested, and working the 
hardest, bought our tickets with the others. 
The only free tickets we gave were to the 
young man who sold the tickets at the door, 
-——a cold job in winter in a New England 
village,— and to the young men who were 
ushers. These were bright young mill hands 
who wanted to attend the lectures, and 
would be benefited by them, but who very 
naturally might not find it easy to get the 
money to attend. We early learned the 
value of advertising, and that money spent 
freely in that way came back many fold. 
When we had an unusually expensive attrac- 
tion we would advertise all over the county, 
and then arrange with the management of 
the railroad for special trains from each 
direction. People often drove from ten to 
twenty miles on cold winter nights to hear 
some favorite speaker. We left no stone 
unturned to make and save money. We 
corresponded with the managers of courses 
in other places and were often able to com- 
bine with some other town where they 
wanted the same man or company that we 
did, and thus we could both save money on 
traveling expenses. 

Our people learned to talk and to be so- 
ciable. They had something to talk about. 
Men in shops and factories thought over 
what they had heard. Many of our tickets 
were sold among the farmers, who, with their 
wives and older children, found no night so 
cold or stormy as to keep them away from 
“* the lecture.’’ The farmer, in along, lone- 
some day’s work logging, had plenty of time 
to reflect upon what he had heard; his wife, 
as she went about her work in the farm 
home, possibly even out of the sight of neigh- 
bors, had something besides her household 
tasks to occupy her mind. Then when we 
did meet anywhere we had enough to talk 
about. If aspeaker was a well-known public 
man, of whom we had read much, there was 
always discussion of how nearly he had come 
up to our ideals. If afamous writer came in 


the course, our drug store, which was also 
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the town’s only bookstore, received many 
orders for his books, both before and after 
the lecture, and the reading and discussion 
of these gave us more reason for social inter- 


course. It is not hard to make people talk 
when they have something to talk about. 

Some two or three years after the begin- 
ning of the lecture course came our Chau- 
tauqua circle, which began in much the same 
way. Some of us younger pecple of the town 
read of Chautauqua and its work, and wished 
we might have something like it. By twos 
and threes we talked about the plan, and 
then word was quietly passed around asking 
us to meet one evening at the home of one 
of our number. There was no general invita- 
tion, announcing the object of the meeting. 
If there had been, the chances are that few 
would have come, and that those who did 
come would have been too much constrained 
by the formality of the occasion to say any- 
thing. As before, we made ourselves a 
committee of the whole, to invite to study 
with us such of the young people of the town 
as we thought would wish to join, and would 
make helpful members. We made a special 
effort to see that all the church denomina- 
tions were represented. Do not smile at my 
coming back to. this factor again. Denomi- 
nationalism in country social life must be 
reckoned with if you wish to succeed. Itcan 
be led and it cannot be driven. 

We sternly limited our membership to a 
number which would not overcrowd the rooms 
of the homes of any of our members, for 
from the first we were determined that one 
important aim of our club should be that bet- 
ter social life which we had begun to realize 
was possible, and, being possible, as delight- 
ful as it was new to us. We studied hard, 
and for all the amusement which we managed 
to mix in with the rest of the course made 
our studies count for something. There 
were twenty of us in the club, and practi- 
cally the only knowledge of classic literature, 
or modern German or French literature, for 
that matter, which we have ever had we 
derived from those Chautauqua translations. 
In time we found that we were a social power 
in the place. We never allowed anything in 
reason to keep us from our weekly club meet- 
ings, and the absence from any social func- 
tion of twenty young people, who, as some 
one once said, ‘‘ always knew what to talk 
about,’ was a wet blanket which hostesses 
learned to avoid by issuing their invitations 
for some other night in the week than the 
one on which our club assembied. I do not 
think this unintentional compliment was at 
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all personal to our members. I think it was 
simply an unconscious recognition of the fact 
that we had made ourselves so helpful as en- 
tertainers that people desired our society. 

Just about this time came the only discord- 
ant note which our efforts for an improved 
social life provoked, and this, in the end, 
proved only to add to the larger, more perfect 
chorus. Our Chautauqua club was composed 
of young people, and the number was limited. 
It was not long before the fame of our 
pleasant meetings was noised about the town 
widely enough so that there came, seeking 
membership with us, three persons whose 
delightful personality we all admired and 
whose rare culture we respected. But they 
were considerably older than the members of 
the club, and much as we would have liked 
them with us for many reasons we decided, 
after more than one earnest discussion, that 
their meeting with us might embarrass us to 
an extent which would lose us just that 
social freedom which was one of the things 
we sought. Our denial of their request for 
membership, although we made it just as 
propitiating as we could, aroused an amount 
of interest among our older friends which led 
them, before a great while, to found a club 
of their own, which, with perhaps the least 
bit of a slant at us, they named the ‘‘ After- 
math Club.’? It was only a very little while, 
though, before our friends of this organiza- 
tion, coming to see for themselves how much 
better it was to have a sitting-room just full 
enough and not too full, acknowledged the 
wisdom of our position. From that time on 
the two clubs worked side by side, each doing 
its own share to help along the work which 
we both had at heart. 

Just here I want to speak particularly of 
the important part which the women of our 
town took in this work of social development. 
Our work in N-———— never would have suc- 
ceeded without their help, and I think we all 
realized how much we were indebted to them 
for assistance. It happened at the first 
meeting to plan for the lecture course that 
none but men were present, but in everything 
else they aided us with work, advice and 
money. In the Chautauqua clubs the women 
were concerned from the first, and were 
among the most efficient members. 

A few years after the lecture course and 
the Chautauqua clubs came an agitation for 
a public library and reading-room. Both 
were established, at first with no great num- 
ber of books or periodicals, and with no per- 
manent abiding-place, but eventually a resi- 
dent of the town gave the money to build 
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TOWN WAS MADE SOCIAL. 


one of the finest library buildings in the state. 

I think now of only one other factor in 
the social life of the town which seemed to 
have had a special influence in the ten years 
of which I have been writing. Many years 
before that time there had been a country 
musical organization which had held a yearly 
festival in some town of the county. Fora 
number of years, though, this had been 
neglected, and no sessions had been held. In 
these years N had been growing to be 
the largest town in the county, and now a 
few of us questioned if the old organization 
could not be revived and its meetings be held 
each year in our town. This proved to be 
possible. Our first festivals were small, 
cheap affairs, for we had to begin financially 
as we began the lecture course, but as we 
made money we hired more and better talent. 
It was soon possible to bring a good director 
and four good solo singers from Boston. 
Our chorus numbered from two hundred to 
three hundred singers, drawn, as were our 
audiences, from all over the county. Imagine 
what it meant to people who had rarely if 
ever heard any better music than the an- 
thems of their own country church choirs to 
hear the ‘‘ I know that my Redeemer liveth’ 
and the ‘‘Stabat Mater’’ sung, and well 





sung, too. 
Our festivals lasted a week, and during all 
that week N———— kept open house. We 


rather prided ourselves on seeing how many 
guests we could take care of and still not 
miss any of the rehearsals and concerts our- 
selves. It was the grand social event of the 
year for the whole county, when friends met 
who very likely had not seen each othe for 
a year and would not meet again until they 
came to the next year’s festival. Ou’ of 
this one central gathering developed wany 
smaller choral societies in the several towns. 
The music which was to be sung was selucved 
months before the festival was_ to be head, 
and the choice made known. Each separate 
society could meet for study then, by itself, 
and when the whole great chorus came 
together the members knew something of 
what they were to sing. 

N-—— today is one of the very brightest 
towns in New England, and one of the most 
delightful to live in. It has its University 
Extension courses and its clubs, to which has 
been added a women’s club, good schools 
and a fine library in a beautiful building, its 
county musical association and a number of 
smaller musical societies which have grown 
from the larger one. Best of all it hasa 
charming social atmosphere which causes 
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people who go there to pay unconscious 
tribute when they say, as they almost always 
do, ‘‘ I wish I lived in N , the people 
there are so social and so pleasant to meet.”’ 

This is no imaginary sketch. I have simply 
told the history of the social life of a New 








A PICTURE OF THE PAST. 


England town for a little more than ten 
years. What has been done there can be 
done in almost any town of the size if there 
live in the town afew people who want a 
really free social life and are willing to work 
hard to get it. 


A PICTURE OF THE PAST. 


BY TUDOR JENKS. 


In the edge of a forest choked with under- 
brush, a rude shelter of boughs had been 
made at the foot of a huge oak. On a thick 
bed of ashes before the hut a few live embers 
were charring the ends of some dead twigs. 
A long line of blue smoke rose straight up- 
ward in the still air. 

Before the fire a woman sat upon her 
heels. She wore a loose garment of bear- 
skin, shaggy and worn, and leggins of the 
same material, bound with thongs. Her 
thick hair fell in a heavy braid. She was 
scraping some roots for cooking, and a jar 
of rude pottery, half filled with water, stood 
ready for boiling the food when prepared. 

Not far away was a boy, naked except for 
a breech-clout, who was teasing a wolfish 
puppy. 

Now and again the boy spoke a few words 
to, his mother, who replied without raising 
her head. 

Suddenly a peculiar call like the cry of an 
animal was heard, and at once the woman 
and boy turned and ran into the forest. 

In a few moments they returned, accom- 
panied by a man who carried on his back the 
carcass of a young bear. The woman.had 
in her arm a stone ax and a long spear 
headed with a flake of flint. The boy ran be- 
hind his parents, and with a little stick be- 
labored the dead bear, singing in childish 
treble a song of triumph. 

Reaching their home, the father dropped 
his burden and flung himself at full length 
beside the fire. In a moment he called 
the boy, and pointed to a gourd that hung 
from a twig of the oak. The boy filled the 
gourd from a stream near by, and brought 
it, dripping, to his father. 

Meanwhile the woman, using the stone ax 
and a leaf-shaped flint knife, had hacked off 
one of the bear’s paws. Pieces of the meat, 
impaled on sharp sticks, were placed before 
the fire to roast, the woman kneeling and 
blowing upon the dull embers. 

The boy, crouched beside his father, ques- 





tioned him rapidly; and the man, with 
graphic gestures, told the story of the hunt. 
The mother, never losing sight of her cook- 
ing, listened attentively, and now and then 
clapped her hands, or joined in the talk with 
a few brief comments, a question, or an 
expression of admiration. 

The light was failing, and the fire seemed 
to brighten as the darkness came on. When 
the meat was somewhat cooked, they began 
their meal; and they became silent as they 
ate. 

Abruptly, all three turned their heads 
toward the dark forest, as if they had heard 
something moving in the underbrush. After 
listening attentively for a moment, the man. 
and woman seized the body of the bear, and, 
dragging it after them, ran into the woods. 
The boy, hastily covering the embers with 
ashes, followed his parents. 

Going a little way into the forest, the 
three stopped at the foot of a tree with low- 
hanging branches, and the father lifted the 
boy into the first branches, from which the 
little fellow actively climbed high into the 
foliage. The mother followed with equal 
nimbleness, and the father, concealing the 
bear meat among the leaves and underbrush 
not far away, swung himself up into the 
same tree. 

The noise they had heard increased, and 
soon a tawny hound came snuffing out of the 
wood-tangle, and after a few aimless circlings, 
came upon the carcass of the bear. Raising 
his head, he bayed loudly. 

The dog’s signal was answered by a hunter’s. 
cry, and the crashing of the underbrush 
showed that the dog’s master was coming 
after him. 

It was not long before the figures of two 
stalwart men were seen moving about at the 
foot of the tree where the little family were 
hidden. They exclaimed with satisfaction 


when they saw what the dog had found, and 
drew the meat out into the open space at the 
foot of the tree. 


With their stone axes 

















they cut it roughly into two pieces, throwing 
some scraps to the dog. But the hound 
kept circling around the tree and whining 
uneasily. His masters left their booty and 
going nearer peered up into the branches. 
The dog began to growl, and leaped about 
them. 

At length one of the hunters thrust his 
stone ax into his girdle,—a strip of hide 
about his waist,—and swung himself into 
the tree. He began to climb upward, but 
stopped abruptly, for the man above called 
outina menacing voice. The hunter replied, 
and for a few moments a brisk and excited 
talk took place. As the debate proceeded it 
became less violent, and at last was con- 
ducted in a good-humored tone on both sides. 

Soon the hunter in the tree descended, and 
was followed by the father of the family. 

Reaching the ground, the conversation was 
continued in the same good-humored tone, 
and after a few more words had been ex- 
changed, the father called to the wife and 
child. 

In response, they descended from their 
places among the branches, and then the 
whole party slowly made their way through 
the forest back to the fire and the shelter, 
the men carrying the bear meat. 

When they reached the fire, the boy un- 
covered the embers, blew them to a glow, 
and, heaping on a few dry sticks, started a 
flame which he fed with heavier fuel. 

When the flames burned brightly the three 
men sat themselves near the fire, and began 
to play a game by tossing a little bunch of 
sticks into the air. The fall of these bits of 
wood, whether upon their smooth or rough 
sides, determined the scores of the three play- 
ers; for after each throw the winner would 
record the result by means of a sharpened 
peg that was thrust into the ground. 

The woman had crept into the hut, where, 
after munching upon the piece of cooked 
bear’s meat, she had fallen asleep. The boy 
eagerly watched the game the men played, 
but was silent and showed his interest only 
by the keenness of his attention. 

The three players pursued their game with 
absorption; throwing, scoring, exulting or 
showing rage by muttered imprecations. At 
first, luck seemed to favor the slayer of the 
bear, for soon one of the other players untied 
from his side a rude sort of gourd, and 
handed it to the successful player. But the 
winner of the liquor at once drew the wooden 
stopper from the mouth of this natural bot- 
tle, and after drinking himself, offered the 
contents to the others. The three soon fin- 
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ished the drink, and almost at once showed 
signs of being excited by it. They played 
more rapidly and more recklessly. 

Luck went against the first winner, and 
presently a shout from the other players 
showed that they had won the stake. Ris- 
ing, they seized the bear meat, hoisted it 
upon their shoulders, and glancing upward 
at the sky, struck off into the forest along 
the path by which they had come. 

The father sat alone by the fire. His little 
boy had toppled over, and was fast asleep. 
The man muttered angrily to himself and 
ground his teeth like an animal. Suddenly, 
he sprang lightly to his feet, seized his weap- 
ons and noiselessly followed the path the 
others had taken. 

They had not gone far, and he soon came 
near enough to make out their forms in the 
darkness. They were talking together, and 
laughing rather noisily. Unnoticed, their 
pursuer crept nearer, and when he had come 
as near as he dared, he suddenly raised his 
stone ax, and hurled it at the head of one 
of the hunters. The ax struck the man in 
the neck; but the force of the blow was 
broken by the bear’s meat upon the victim’s 
shoulder. He staggered forward several 
steps, but recovered his balance, and at once 
wheeled about. 

The assailant had turned and fled as soon 
as the blow had fallen, and he was already 
some distance away. But the great dog 
came bounding in pursuit, urged on by the 
cries of his masters, and forced the fugitive 
to turn and stand at bay. The man thrust 
viciously with his stone spear, but the dog 
was too active to be injured. Before the 
man could beat off the dog, the two hunters 
came and joined in the attack. 

Both struck at their enemy, who succeeded 
with difficulty in parrying the blows, but was 
able to protect himself from their first on- 
slaught. 

In the darkness, blows were delivered some- 
what at random; and at length an ill-directed 
stroke from one of the two hunters fell upon 
the hound’s head, and stunned him. 

As the dog fell, the man who had been 
defending himself saw his chance to escape; 
and, turning, he darted away. 

But the scene of the struggle had been not 
far from the little hut, and the fugitive in- 
stinctively ran toward his home. Close after 


him came his enemies, brandishing their axes, 
breathing heavily, and yelling. 

Aroused by the noise, the mother and son 
stood peering into the darkness, huddled 
together as if frightened. 


The three runners 
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plunged into the firelight almost together, 
and at once were involved in a snarling 
tangle of quick blows, and straining muscles. 
In a moment all three were rolling over upon 
the ground, fighting like dogs. The woman 
and boy threw themselves upon the two 
strangers and scratched and bit at them. 

So closely entwined were the fighters that 
at first little damage was done by the blows, 
since all were held in a sort of deadlock. 

While the struggle was still undecided, 
loud shouts were heard from the forest, and 
the combatants ceased their struggle, broke 
apart, and rose to their feet, shrinking from 
one another and gazing amazedly into the 
darkness. 

The shouts increased in volume, and sud- 
denly a troop of men, riding upon small 
shaggy horses, dashed out of the forest 
shades, into the circle of firelight. They 
charged upon the little group around the fire, 
and without warning attacked the three men. 
These defended themselves as well as they 
could, but, weakened by their exertions, were 
soon struck down and slain. 


DIRECTION. 


Then, with a shout of triumph, one of the 
chiefs of the horsemen seized the woman by 
the thick braid of hair and dragged her 
upon his horse’s back. She screamed, but 
upon being threatened with a stone ax, cov- 
ered her face with her hands, crouched down 
and was silent. 

Another chieftain caught up the boy, and 
despite his struggles held him firmly at his 
side. Others of the horsemen soon plun- 
dered the little home of all the food and 
other useful articles; the hut was torn down 
and pitched upon the flames; and, then, 
breaking into a guttural song or shouting 
chorus, the horsemen rode onward, following 
a rude trail that led down the stream that 
flowed near by. 

Until dawn appeared, others of the same 
race, horsemen, men on foot, women, chil- 
dren, slaves, dogs— came in great throngs, 
one group after another, hour after hour, 
talking, laughing, quarreling, —a vast river 
of humanity — a community in migration, and 
the vanguard of a race. 

So came Asia into Europe. 


DIRECTION. 
BY LEON MEAD. 


From morbid: studies of degenerates, 

May we be freed,— as well as from all modes 
Of canting stylists, with their banal codes, — 
Upon their crass intentions close the gates! 
The public for ripe genius ever waits, 
Whether he pen great novels or great odes: 
He may reach lettered Fame by many roads, 
Save by the downward path of reprobates. 


Oh, list, ye decadents of lyric skill : 

Dip from your hearts the ruddy drops of thought, 
And with them life’s blank pages bravely fill 

In words of rare mosaic beauty wrought ; 

Nor think yourselves immortal masters till 

Your Art with God’s own messages is fraught. 








TO INTEREST CHILDREN IN GOOD READING.* 


BY ANTOINETTE BRYANT HERVEY. 


Books are thought by many parents to be 
instruments by which girls and boys are kept 
out of worse employment,— a sort of benefi- 
cent police. We often hear such a colloquy 
as this: ‘‘ Whereis Jim?’’ ‘‘ Oh! buried in 
a book.’’ ‘‘ Well, he’s out of mischief, any- 
way,’’—and the chances are that he is. 
But this function of books is a negative one 
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FROM ‘‘ HAWTHORNE’S WONDER BOOK.’’ 


Books have other and deeper values to a girl 
or a boy, of which mothers and fathers must 
be conscious from the start if they would be 
wise and inspiring guides to their children. 

First among these values let us place com- 


panionship. Whatever the environment of 
your child, and however barren of beautiful 
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thoughts and noble deeds his associates in 
the flesh may be, — including you, his parents 
—your children may enjoy with you the 
daily companionship of persons whose 
thoughts are beautiful and whose deeds are 
an inspiration, and out of these materials 
both you and they may make “‘ nests of 
pleasant thoughts,’’ an inner realm of calm, 
, sweet companionship. It is the longing 

| for release from the narrow bounds of 


[a our plain and petty lives that makes us 


| adults seek to lose our little selves — 
and find our greater selves—in the 
| larger life of literature; how much 
more barren and dependent is the life 
of the child, and how keen his eager- 
ness for this companionship when once 

he has had a taste of it! 
A boy of fifteen was once busily 
wea! working away at an old lamp. He 
| puttied the globe till it would hold oil. 
} He tinkered at the burner till it would 
turn the wick. ‘‘ There now,’’ he said 
to his mother, ‘‘I can read without 
hurting my eyes.’’ This boy lived on 
a stony, hilly farm, four miles from a 
A small village, and one mile from the 
@ nearest neighbor, but he was not lonely, 
| for he loved good books, and so had as 
| companions the best men and women 
| of all ages. An old man of seventy, 
| living alone on a ranch, was asked if 
he were not lonely. ‘‘Why should I be 
me lonely?”’ said he, ‘‘ I am a great lover 
| of nature. I have many of God’s 
Fa creatures with me, and the best of 
human companions. Homer, Shake- 
speare and Milton visit me often. 
Thoreau comes and tells me of Walden 
Pond. Charles Dudley Warner lets me 
share with him his ‘Summer in a 
Garden.’ John Burroughs shows me 
the sights of the Hudson, and Gilbert 
White takes me across the ocean to 
give me a touch of nature in England.’’ 
Not less needful is this kind of companionsh‘p 
in the rush of a great city than in the solitude 
of a ranch. A father in New York came 
home to his family one day with the cheerful 
remark: ‘‘ I had a delightful chat this morn- 
ing with Prof. Woodrow Wilson, He spoke 
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of something being like a noble burst of 
music breaking in upon small talk.’” ‘‘Where 
did you meet him?’’ asked the wife. ‘‘ On 
the elevated railroad.’’ ‘‘ But who introduced 
youtohim?’’ ‘‘Qh!’’ said the gentleman, 
**T carried him in my coat pocket.”’ 

With books as companions, we are not 
limited to the people of one locality, or of 
one set; we are not hampered by introduc- 
tions, or distance, or time. Through books 
the great of all ages will come to us, and be 
companions and friends. If you are not alive 
to the vast difference between living in such 
company, and passing the time with your 
own plain self, and such visitors as chance to 
drop in, try this experiment. Read beauti- 
ful poetry, a little every day for a few days, 
or some serious and classic work in any de- 
partment. Then watch yourself while .en- 
gaged in some mechanical , 
occupation that allows your 
thoughts to rove, and con- 
trast the images that fill | 
your mind now, with those 
that crowd upon you after 
the desultory reading of 
papers and light magazines ; 
contrast the ‘‘ small talk ”’ 
with the chorale, the kaleido- 
scope of recipes, fashions, 
sports and crimes, with the 
noble echoes of a fine poem 
like Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Ode on 
the Intimations of Immor- 
tality.’’ 

But a boy’s books—and | 
by ‘‘ boy’s’’ I mean girl’s 
also— are not only his com- 
panions and friends; they 
are his meat and drink. 

Who has not seen a book de- | 

voured and then assimilated 
and straightway giving an 
account of itself in the de- 
vourer’s words and actions? 
One mother says that the 
language of her children is 
always colored by the books 
they are reading. Last 
winter when they were read- 
ing “Robin Hood,” by How- 
ard Pyle, their language was 
Robin-Hoodish to a laugh- 
able degree. When Scott 
was the favorite, his lan- 
guage and turns of thought 
were used. Even their jok- 
ing is colored by the books 
they are reading, the ‘‘ Alice 
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TO INTEREST CHILDREN IN GOOD READING. 


in Wonderland ’’ flavor being quite different 
from the Mark Twain tang. 

Persons of large vocabularies are invari- 
ably great readers. Watch the growth of a 
child’s vocabulary, and note how largely he 
draws on books. A boy of six was listening 
to Robinson Crusoe with deep enjoyment. 
He had been eager to walk to school alone, 
and one morning he astounded the family by ° 
saying, —‘‘ After all my apprehensions, 
cogitations and reflections, I have decided 
to go to school alone.’’ These big words 
had been used by Robinson. The boy had 
carefully questioned his mother about their 
meaning and had made them, temporarily at 
least, a part of his own vocabulary. The 
same boy passed through a period of devo- 
tion to ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland,’’ and on 
many occasions applied the rich fun to his 
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It falls on ficld and tree , 
rains on the umbrellas here, 


And on the ships at sea . 


child of four years who was being 
given the story of Troy, was one 
day out with his nurse, when the 
fire engines came tearing down the 
street. He started on a run call- 
ing: ‘‘ Troy isburning! Letusrun 
for our lives! Creusa, Creusa, 
where is my wifeCreusa?’’ Later 
this same boy lived over and over 
successive stories, and his book 
companions were quite as real, 
and had quite as great an influence 
on his life, as his more visible 
friends. All one winter he was 
Ulysses. In his bath he was Ulysses 
on his raft. When he was obliged 
to come out of the tub he was 
wrecked on Nausicaa’s island. 
Many parts of the stories were 
acted again and again. Bits of 
Palmer’s translation of the ‘‘ Odys- 
sey ’’ were read to him, and deep 
into his soul sank the great lessons 
of bravery, courage, fortitude, ad- 
herence to a purpose, honor to 
parents, and loyalty to country. 
The possible evils of this tendency 
of children to translate the ideals 
of books at once into their own 
lives is seen in the following in- 
stances: A boy in the kindergarten 
suddenly formed the habit of mak- 
ing horrible faces. The wise kin- 
dergartner, after a conference with 
his mother, traced this disagree- 
able trait to its source: the boy 
had devoured a brownie book, and 
the brownies were ‘‘ coming out.”’ 
The other case was a more serious 
one. A mother coming into her 
bedroom was horrified to see her 
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‘THE CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES.’’ 


own life. At dinner one day he asked for 
some bread. Before handing it to him, his 
aunt reproved him for stuffing his mouth so 
full. He leaned toward her, and with mis- 
chief in his eyes, but with a grave face, 
said,-—‘‘ The hatter’s only reply was, —‘ But- 
ter me another slice.’’’ Another child, 
whose father was in the habit of speaking to 
him in a very decided manner, after a sharp 
reprimand quoted the queen’s order: ‘‘ Off 
with his head.’’ 

In childhood and youth we can easily, as 
“Prue and I’’ were wont to do, live in castles 
in Spain, transport ourselves around the 
globe to see, and even be other people. A 


baby sitting on the bed with his 
back to the head-board, while her 
four-year-old boy stood a few feet 
away, just ready to throw at the baby a large 
carving knife. There was no malice in the 
deed; there was not even originality. The 
“* Circus Book ’’ which some friend had given 
him had furnished the ‘‘ copy’’—a picture 
of a conjurer who had placed a child with his 
back to a door, and was throwing knives into 
the door thrillingly close to the child’s head. 
The mother had glanced at the book and had 
seen that it was full of gaudily colored ani- 
mals, but she had not examined it carefully, 
and had given no thought to its influence up- 
on her children. 

As children naturally make real compan- 
ions of their books, live in them, speak their 
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language, and act out the lives of their 
heroes, good books, like good companions, 
are useful in correcting faults as well as in 
giving high ideals. If your little daughter 
is cruel to her pets, if your big son loves to 
shoot animals just from savage delight in 
killing, you may attack the fault in one of 
two ways: You may turn on a continuous 
and ineffectual stream 
of don’ts, as if racial 
instincts could be 
washed out; or you 
may uproot those sav- 
age tendencies by 
planting next them the 
seeds of sympathy and 
» consideration. To this 
latter end have them 
read stories like the 
“Dog of Flanders,’’ 
by Ouida; many of the 
stories in the ‘‘ Animal 
Story Book,’”’? by An- 
drew Lang; ‘‘A-hunting of the Deer,’’ by 
Charles Dudley Warner, or ‘‘ The Trail of 
the Sandhill Stag,’’ by Ernest Seton-Thomp- 
son. Would you teach obedience and the 
reign of law? There is no better indirect 
method than through stories such as—for 
the little ones—‘‘ The Disobedient Little 
Lamb,’’ in ‘‘ Twilight Thoughts,’? by M. 
S. Claude, and for older children a book 
like ‘‘ Wild Animals I Have Known,”’ by 
Ernest Seton-Thompson. Would you de- 
velop brave sons, full of love for their 
courtry? Let them learn such poetry as 
‘** Horatius at the Bridge,’’ and read such 
histories as ‘‘ The Beginnings of New Eng- 
land,’’ by John Fiske. 

The giving of ideals must, of course, be 
followed by the opportunity for action, but 
right action will not come without high 
ideals. At the root of all our ills is selfish- 
ness, and to make life better we must give 
the next generation a firmer grasp of the 
social ideal. The ideal of life which Christ 
taught, and Paul emphasized — that we are all 
members one of another, that it is only by 
living for others that we find our highest 
selves, is found over and over in the best 
literature. Even the fairy tales illustrate 
the unity of life, as may be seen from Sara 
E. Wiltse’s small edition of Grimm. ‘‘ Seven 
Little Sisters,’’ by Jane Andrews, is a book 
which will help our little daughters to feel 
how wide is sisterhood; and through the 
lives of such women as Florence Nightingale, 
and Queen Louise of Germany, our big daugh- 
ters will see the beauty of an unselfish life. 
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TO INTEREST CHILDREN IN GOOD READING. 


If, then, the taste for good books is such 
a vital matter, how shall we cultivate it in 
our children? 

First, by loving good literature ourselves. 
Every parent, and every teacher ought to 
know that he influences his children more 
by what he is than by what he says. Love 
for music, pictures, nature, books, is con- 
tagious. Children who hear good books 
read and discussed turn to them as natu- 
rally as a flower to the sun. Charles Lamb, 
who shows such a deep love of books, 
says of his sister (and the same was true of 
himself): ‘‘ She was tumbled early, by acci- 
dent or design, into a spacious closet of good 
old English reading, without much selection 
or prohibition, and browsed at will upon that 
fair and wholesome pasturage.’’ Oliver 
Wendell Holmes says: ‘‘I like books. I 
was born and bred among them, and 
have the easy feeling when I get into 
their presence that a stable boy has among 
horses.”? That children should grow up in 
an atmosphere of good literature does not 
mean that they must have many books, 
but it does mean that, from the very first 
nursery stories, we should use as much 
care in selection as in the choice of other 
companions. 

The love of good literature may be devel- 
oped early through story telling, and read- 
ing aloud, and one of the strict requirements 
for parenthood should be the ability to tell a 
story in a way to make a clear point, and 
leave a decided impression. To develop a 
love of good reading, we must not only set 
an example, and begin early, but we must 
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enter so sympathetically into youthful tastes 
and standards that we can start from the 
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child’s actual interest rather than from what 
we think he ought to be interested in. Some 
little boys in a New York school, at the age 
when the collecting instinct is strong, formed 
a unique club for collecting the dirty stubs 
of street car tickets which the conductors 
throw on the ground. One boy’s mother 
forbade it at once, with the result that he 
collected on the sly, and hid the stubs in the 
basement. * Another mother, equally dis- 
gusted with the dirty stubs which filled her 
son’s desk, and with the way he went along 
the street with eyes for nothing but stubs, 
took an entirely different course. She started 
from stubs, a worthless interest, and led 
him off into stamps, a useful interest. First, 
by suggesting that transfers were much more 
interesting than stubs, she led him to study 
the transfers and their meaning, till he could 
tell every cross-town line from 125th street 
to the Battery, and became absorbingly in- 
terested in the geography of New York. 
Upon the transfer interest it was easy to 
graft the postage-stamp interest, from which 
in turn sprang a whole bunch of interests, 
geographical, historical, ethnological. 

Another problem in interest grafting is 
presented by the mother of a boy of twelve, 
who, she says, ‘‘ cares for nothing but horses. 
He will not read, or listen to reading.’’ Ac- 

‘cording to the principle of ‘‘ grafting,’’ the 
solution is simply to begin with some book 
about horses. Even so badly written a story 
as ‘‘ Black Beauty ’’ may serve as a stepping- 
stone. Then perhaps Kipling’s story —‘‘ The 
Maltese Cat’’—of the horses who really 
played the polo game, and that other horse 
story in ‘‘ The Day’s Work,” ‘‘ A Walking 
Delegate.’’ Then ‘‘ The Bell of Atri,’’ by 
Longfellow, and the story of Pegasus, in Haw- 
thorne’s ‘‘ Wonder Book.’’ By that time, 
and even much earlier, the boy will easily be 
led to books of exploration, and books about 
strange people, and then, before you know 
it, your boy is interested in history. 

‘* How shall I deal with a daughter who 
will read nothing but novels?’’ asks a mother. 
First, we may answer, do not forbid novel 
reading. Fiction has its use in developing 
the imagination, giving pictures of life, and 
furnishing ideals. But fiction must not crowd 
out everything else, and the problem is, How 
to make the taste for fiction lead to something 
more solid than fiction? Macaulay boasted 
that he would write a history which would 
take the place of the latest novel on the 
tables of young ladies, and he did, though at 
some sacrifice. But there are historians who 
write as interestingly as if they were novel- 
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ists, yet without sacrifice of fairness or of 
truth. Such writers may form a bridge from 
the lighter novel to heavier reading of all 
kinds. Stories like Hawthorne’s stories of 
New England, by arousing curiosity, will 
easily lead to a book like ‘‘ The Beginnings 
of New England ’’ by John Fiske, and from 
Fiske one may easily pass to Green. Kings- 
ley’s ‘‘ Westward Ho!’’ will develop a desire 
to know mexe of the history of the time, and 
soon our fiction-loving girl will be reading 
Froude’s ‘‘ English Seamen in the Sixteenth 
Century.’’ A wise guide will see just the 
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point where the history may be put in place 
of the story without making the reader feel 
that she has no choice. 

Still another type of problem is suggested 
by an anxious mother who went to her chi!d’s 
teacher and said: ‘‘ My son has no literary 
tastes. All he cares for is to do things with 
his hands.’”’ ‘‘ Buy him,”’ said the teacher, 
‘* the ‘ American Boy’s Handy Book’ by D. 
C. Beard.’? Who would think of giving as 
a foundation for a love of reading a book 
which tells how to make a kite, how to build 
a sail boat, and how to do all the things 
which every boy wants to do? Yet from 
just such a book that boy got the idea that he 
could find out things from books. He became 
interested in electricity, and his teacher 
directed him to ‘‘ Three Boys in an Electric 
Boat,’’ and ‘‘ The Electrical Boy,’’ by John 
Trowbridge, and later ‘‘ The A BC of Elec- 
tricity,’? by W. H. Meadowcroft. He was 
then given the biography of Peter the Great, 
for a reason not difficult to fathom; then a 
life of Washington. From biography he went 
to history, and soon he was a reader as well as 
a doer, and a better doer because a reader. 

Side by side with the principle of graft- 
ing of interests, we must place the principle 
of taking interest at the flood. Every inter- 
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est, whether of adults or of children, has its 
flood tide, and this ‘‘ omitted’’ never comes 
back again with equal strength. Fora child, 
moreover, the time of times is the present 
moment. Postponement with him is fatal. 
Therefore should we seize the moment of 
excited curiosity, the nascent state of inter- 
est. Hence the value of the kindergarten 
plan of having the stories and poems follow 
the season. ,' winter may be the most aus- 
picious time to read Whittier’s ‘‘ Snow 
Bound,’’ ‘‘ At the Back of the North Wind,’’ 
by George Macdonald, ‘‘ Children of the 


and AmberLocks 
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Cold,’’ by Schwatka, and for older children 
Nansen’s ‘‘ Farthest North.’’ But in sum- 


mer, when every sound is calling us out of 
doors, let the children have stories of nature 
like those of Olive Thorne Miller, John Bur- 
roughs’s works, which one can read over and 
over, or ‘‘ Citizen Bird ’’ and ‘‘ Four-Footed 
Americans,’’ by Mabel Osgood Wright, and 
the books of John Muir,—these and many 


more. Through Mrs. Dana’s ‘‘ Plants and 
Their Children,’’ and ‘‘ Mary’s Meadow,’’ by 
Mrs. Ewing, very small children may be led 
to love flowers. At the time of the Colum- 
bus celebration many parents seized the mo- 
ment of excited curiosity to interest their 
children in United States history, and now 
when the attention of all is directed toward 
South Africa, and is soon to be turned toward 
Paris, books of travel and history should be 
ready for the rare moment when the soil is 
ready for the seed, when the new-born interest 
is clamoring to be fed, and if not fed will 
die. 

Reverence for books should come to girls 
and boys through imitation and training. A 
child of one year can be taught to handle 
books gently, so that when he becomes a 
man he will not break the back of a book, 
turn down a leaf, or lay a volume open on 
its face any sooner than he would offer a 
gratuitous insult to any other friend. Not 
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until, like Charles Lamb, we have for books 
the tenderness which a good shepherd has for 
his sheep, are we likely to treatthem with 
the care they deserve. About some books 
which had been rebound and had no titles on 
the back, Lamb was asked, ‘‘ How do you 
know them?’’ To which he replied, ‘‘ How 
does a shepherd know his sheep? ”’ 

A wholesome longing to own books should 
early be encouraged in our girls and boys, 
so that they will be as willing to go without 
candy and ribbons as Lamb was to wear his 
shabby black suit another season in order to 
buy a folio of Shakespeare. To foster this 
taste, every child should have a place dis- 
tinctly his own where he can keep his books. 
It may be only a shelf or it may be a book 
case made of a dry-goods box, but it must 
possess the sacredness of personal property. 
If a child has his name in each book, each 
one numbered, and a little catalogue which 
he may make himself, it will help to develop 
a longing for a library. The sense of pos- 
session will be enhanced by a little engraved 
book-plate showing a girl curled up on a 
settle, reading, or a boy stretched at full 
length over a book. ? 

How shall a busy parent, a busy girl or 
boy, find out what to read? First of all, 
there is the possibility of learning from some 
teacher-—a literature teacher, especially. 
Librarians are often eager to help the read- 
ers, and in almost every little town there is 
some reading man or woman to whom books 
have been such companions that helping oth- 
ers to find such companionship will give 
keenest pleasure. But suppose you live on a 
farm or a ranch far from an adviser, and 
with little money. What can you do, then? 
Send a postal card to Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. for a catalogue of the Riverside Litera- 
ture Series. Everything on that list is good 
and cheap. Select a few volumes from the 
world’s great books, buy them, and read 
them again and again. ‘‘ Literary Land- 
marks,’’ by Mary E. Burt, is a suggestive 
book. The New York ‘‘ Teachers’ Mono- 
graph on English,’’ published at Room 3, 25 
East Fourteenth street, New York, is full of 
valuable suggestions. The public libraries 
of Boston, Milwaukee, Cleveland and Hart- 
ford publish lists of books for young people. 
Of these the Hartford list (price 10 cents) 
seems to be the most carefully selected. 
The most complete bibliography is ‘‘ Read- 
ing for the Young’’ (with supplement) by 
John F. Sargent. This is invaluable for 
those who know how to expurgate and make 
a good list for their own use. 
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The supervision of a child’s reading is one 
of the most delicate tasks a parent has to 
perform, and woe to those parents who do 
not keep far ahead of their child’s needs in 
their own knowledge of books. Many of us 
are in the sad state of Tristram Shandy’s 
father and mother, who were always plan- 
ning for the education of their son, but — so 
rapidly did he develop — were always a year 
behind in their plans. The average boy or 
girl passes from stage to stage so rapidly 
that the parent who is not far ahead will 
surely fall behind. 

But how can we tell what books are good 
and what are bad? What are the marks of 
a good book? Without attempting to an- 
swer this question fully, let us consider two 
answers that suggest themselves. First, 
those books are good that have stood the 
test of time: the literature for children 
should include standard literature. It has 
sometimes seemed as if adult literature was 
thought to be that which no child could read, 
and child literature consisted mainly of that 
which no adult would read. But itis not 
far from the truth to say that the parent 
who reads with his children the things which 
are best for them, reads with rather than to 
them, to his own pleasure and profit as well 
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as to theirs. The spread of this belief that 
nothing is too good for the children has led 
to the making of such rich collections of 
poetry as ‘‘ Open Sesamé,’’ by Blanche Wilder 
Bellamy and Maud Wilder Goodwin; ‘‘ The 
Blue Poetry Book,’’ by Andrew Lang; ‘‘ The 
Children’s Treasury of English Song,’’ by 
Palgrave; ‘‘ A Book of Famous Verse,’’ by 
Agnes Repplier, and to some successful sto- 
ries of great classics like ‘‘ The Story of the 
Odyssey,’’ by A. J. Church. 

But this tendency to adapt classic works 
is fraught with serious danger, and has led 
to an abuse which calls loudly for remedy. 
I refer to the current practice of diluting 
classics. A publisher, or a writer, seeking 
some new field of activity, once conceived 
the idea of taking a classic suitable for one 
grade in school and writing it down to the 
comprehension of a lower grade, omitting 
part of the author’s language, and inserting 
or substituting the uninspired language of 
the ‘‘editor.’”’ The result was a hotch- 
potch, the spoiling of the classic for later 
reading, a large sale, and a flood of similar 
*‘literature.’’ The practice became epi- 
demic. ‘‘ Hiawatha’’ appears as a “‘ Hia- 
watha Primer,’’ with pages of Longfellow’s 
Hiawatha sandwiched between pages of the 

editor’s Hiawatha. This 


primer,—a beautiful book 
to look at,— was given a 
small boy. He read in it 
for some time, and then 
said: ‘‘ This is the silliest 


thing I ever read. It says 
on one page just what it 
said in another way on an- 
other page.’’ After work- 
ing away quietly with a 
pencil and paper he came to 
his mother saying: ‘‘ Read 
it this way’’ (indicating 
certain pages). ‘‘ These are 
the only pages where the 
story really gets along any.” 
He had picked out all the 
Longfellow, and omitted the 
dilution. Already the upper 
grade teachers are begin- 
ning to complain bitterly be- 
cause all the story literature 
suitable for their grades 
has been written down in 
this dog -in- the - manger 
fashion. 

But while it is always safe 
to keep closely to standard 
literature, to the books 
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which have stood the test of time, yet in the 
present flood of children’s books there are so 
many fine ones whose place has not been filled 
by the older literature that we must have 
standards by which to judge for ourselves. 
Every good book must, first of all, be true 
to life — not necessarily true in fact, but true 
to the life it depicts, whether that life be in 
the sea, in the clouds, in camp, at school, or 
in fairy-land. It must show human nature 
as human nature really is, dog nature as dog 
nature really is, and fairy nature as fairy 
nature really is. It must be human in the 
human realm, dog and fairy-like, respect- 
ively, in dog and fairy realms. Children’s 
books must also minister to the racial in- 
stincts which are so strong in children. 
Standard stories of camping and hunting; of 
outlaws, pirates and kidnapers; of battle, 
murder and sudden death; of elemental and 
hard-pan extremity in every form— all these 
have their place on the book-shelf of the boy, 
and of the girl, too, if she wants them. 

‘The whole look of a well-trained boy is 
directed above himself, and when eight years 
old his entire line of vision extends beyond 
all histories of children. Present to the boy, 
therefore, such men as he himself would 
like to be.’’ Thus writes Herbart, and in 
the same connection gives this test of a good 
book: ‘‘ An interesting story, rich in inci- 
dents, relationships, characters, making no 
effort to depict the worst or the best; but 
only letting a faint, half-conscious moral tact 
secure that, the interest of the action tends 
away from the bad toward the good, the just, 
the right.’’ ‘‘ With such a book,”’ he adds, 
‘** you will see how the child’s attentiun is 
fixed, how it seeks to discover the truth, and 
think over all sides of the matter, how the 
many-sided material calls forth a many-sided 
judgment, how the charm of change ends in 
preference for the best, so that the boy, who 
perhaps feels him- 
self a step or two 
higher in moral 
judgment than the 
hero or the author, 
will cling to his 
views with inner 
self - approbation, 
and so guard him- 
self from a coarse- 
ness he already 
feels beneath 
him.’”’ 
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of the English Bible in the reading of our 
boys and girls. Does it hold the place it 
would hold if judged strictly on its merits? 
There can be but one answer to this 
question. Our children do not know the 
Bible as they should. Their ignorance of it, 
from any point of view, is disgraceful. A 
university professor remarked not long ago 
that, while a reference to mythology is usu- 
ally understood by the young men in his 
classes, very few have any knowledge of the 
Bible, or understand references to Bible his- 
tory or literature. The teacher to whom 
the remark was made had had the same ex- 
perience. Shakespeare we know as a matter 
of common decency. The Bible we neglect, 
and are not ashamed to own our ignorance. 
In fact, many persons have come to feel that, 
if they have grown away from the church, 
they are justified in letting dust settle on the 
Bible. They might as well close their 
Shakespeares because they do not like 
** Zaza,’’ or ‘‘ The Three Guardsmen.’’ Apart 
from every possible abuse or misinterpreta- 
tion, the fact remains that the Bible is a 
classic book. As such we cannot afford to 
be ignorant of it, or allow our children to be 
ignorant of it. 

Experience has shown beyond question 
that whether or not the Bible is good for 
children to read, children do like the Bible. 
I say like because children have not always 
been expected or allowed to like the Bible. 
They loved it, or said they did, but they did 
not like it. Under the circumstances, how 
could they be expected to like it? But times 
have changed, and children may like the 
Bible as they like Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Wonder 
Book’? and ‘‘Alice in Wonderland.’’ And 
they will learn to love it, too, because they 
like it so much; for they can learn,— and 
here I speak of a fact,— they can learn to 
love the Bible better than the ‘‘ Wonder 
Book,’’ and better 
than Alice, and to 
cry for more of it 
when the time has 
come to go to 
sleep. But such 
results cannot be 
looked for if be- 
tween the Bible and 
other booksa great 
gulf is fixed,— ex- 
cept as it is fixed 
by the intrinsic and 
surpassing beauty, 





Last, and by no 
means least, let us 
consider the place 
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power and truth of 
the book itself. 























THE STORY OF THE SCALES. 


BY ISABEL BEVIER: " 
(Professor of Chemistry, Lake Erie College.) 
[That the government of the United States has undertaken to be of some assistance to women in the home, 


is not so generally known as it might be. 
of food and nutrition of man. 


In 1894 Congress made an appropriation to be applied to the study 
The supervision of this work was given to the office of the experiment stations, 


and Prof. W. 0. Atwater was made the special agent in charge of these investigations, which are known as 


‘* Nutrition Investigations.’’ 
she saw the opportunity for a ‘‘ Story of the Scales.’’ 


Miss Bevier has conducted some of these investigations, in the course of which 
The results of the government investigations have been 


published by the United States Department of Agriculture as ‘‘ Bulletin 52, Nutrition Investigations,’’ and the 
Household Economics Association, in particular, has emphasized the practical value of this work in behalf of 


Domestic Science.] . 


In the magnificently decorated lobby of 
the Library of Congress are five tympanums 
filled with a series of paintings by Elihu 
Vedder, illustrating Government. Among 
these paintings the one intended to symbolize 
Good Administration has as its central figure 
a woman whose left hand rests upon a shield, 
and she holds in her right hand a pair of 
scales. The shield is quartered to repre- 
sent the even balance of parties which should 
obtain in a well-ordered democracy; on it 
are emblazoned, as emblems of a just govern- 
ment, the weight, scales, and rule. 

Of mythological figures, possibly none is 
more familiar than Thamis, the Olympian 
goddess of Justice, Law, and Order, with 
the ever-present balance as arbiter of her 
deeds. Though the fitness of this symbolism, 
its beauty and truth, have often been set 
forth, yet in actual life, woman and the bal- 
ance seem widely separated. If found 
together, the unusual combination ts likely to 
provoke such a question as that asked of the 
writer as she sat before a balance at the 
Columbian Exposition: ‘‘ What air you a 
doin’? ’’ 

The evolution of standards of weights and 
measures from the Hebrew shekel and the 
cubit of the Pyramids to the British inch of 
‘* three barleycorns, round and dry, laid end 
to end,’’ and the meter of the French Govern- 
ment, presents interesting facts in-the history 
of civilization and commercial development. 
No less does the attitude of men and women 
in the ordinary walks of life toward the use 
of the scales afford an opportunity for a 
study of human nature. The butcher, the 
baker, and the grocer were quick to learn 
the lesson of the scales. The farmer learned 
many years ago that the market value of 
cattle and sheep depended, to a large degree, 
upon the quantity and kind of food the 
animal was fed; that however carefully he 





might measure the food he provided for his 
flocks and herds, the only satisfactory way 
to judge of the results of his feeding experi- 
ments was by the gain or loss of his animals 
in weight. All this the scales unerringly 
determined. Long before ‘* Agricultural 
Experiment Stations,’’ ‘‘ Scientific Feeding,’’ 
and even ‘‘ The Department of Agriculture ’’ 
were known terms, the ‘‘ kind of feeding 
that pays’? was the farmer’s problem, and 
the scales, which proved most helpful in 
solving it, naturally came to be considered a 
necessary part of the farmer’s outfit. 

Unfortunately, the housewife has not been 
so quick to recognize the usefulness of this 
instrument. There seems to have been a 
more or less defined feeling that any woman 
who had a cup and spoon could measure all 
that was necessary. Besides, has not every 
family its traditional Aunt Betsy, who appar- 
ently scorned all measuring and produced 
the most appetizing results by taking a 
pinch of this and a handful of that, stirring 
until it ‘‘ looked right,’’ and ‘‘cooking until 
done’’? It is my private opinion that these 
capable Aunt Betsys, who judged so much 
by the ‘‘ sight of the eyes’’ and the “‘ feel 
of the thing,’’ unconsciously fostered the 
notion that so much weighing and measuring 
indicated inefficiency rather than a desire for 
accuracy. The inglorious failures and de- 
feats of Aunt Betsy’s ninety-and-nine sisters 
who lacked her skill were disposed of by that 
fateful term, ‘‘ bad luck.’? Such a way of 
ridding one’s self of any responsibility or of 
attributing weakness to another commended 
itself by its convenience. 

So feeding experiments were for years 
conducted by men and women on a very differ- 
ent basis and, as was to be expected, yielded 
totally different results. The man learned 
to judge of the value of the raw materials of 
the food with which he supplied his stock by 
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the results which the scales showed him in 
pounds of animal flesh. The woman rested 
more or less content with her labors if she 
won from her friends the reputation of being 
a good cook and kept her bills within the 
limits of the family purse. 

But in process of time the labor problem 
brought many new ideas to public attention. 
When its students were brought face to face 
with the great difference in the living habits 
of different classes of people, the close rela- 
tion between food and work became more 
apparent. Finally certain students were con- 
vinced that the labor problem was largely a 
food problem. Then feeding experiments, 
assuming a new importance, were made with 
human beings and dignified by the title of 
‘‘Nutrition Investigations.’’ | Meanwhile 
physiology and chemistry had revealed some 
secrets concerning the composition of the 
materials used for human food, and some 
hints, at least, concerning the processes of 
the nutrition of man. Obviously the nutri- 
tion investigators’ great needs were the re- 
searches of the chemist and physiologist as 
to the nutritive value of various kinds of 
food and — the testimony of the scales as to 
the quantity of food actually consumed. 

Many were the surprises which had awaited 
the housewife who read from day to day the 
story of the scales as put before her by the 
** Nutrition Investigations.’’? A woman who 
had baked bread for years was surprised to 
find that a pound of flour would make from a 
pound and a quarter to a pound and a half 
of bread. 

‘‘[’m going to cook potatoes with their 
jackets on,’’ said Mrs. Close, ‘‘ I can’t afford 
to lose a sixth of their weight by paring 
them. Besides, they say I lose almost all 
the mineral matter that way.”’ 

** After all my trouble, almost half of the 
weight of that chicken went into the garbage 
barrel as refuse. I might better have spent 
my money for steak, for only about one-fifth 
of sirloin steak is refuse, and of round steak 
about an eighth is inedible,’’ said another. 

**I never dreamed the scraps of food I 
threw away after meals would weigh two 
pounds per day,’’ said Mrs. Thrift. 

And so the story of the scales might be 
continued indefinitely, but possibly two more 
instances will suffice to illustrate the house- 
wife’s point of view. 

In one of the crowded tenements of a great 
city is the home of the Flannigan family. 
For a month one of the “‘residents’’ of the 
neighboring College Settlement has been 
coming to their home to weigh the food 
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which Mrs. Flannigan’s slender means per- 
mitted her to procure for her family. It 
had never been quite clear to Mrs. Flannigan 
why Miss Sheldon should care to weigh her 
fooc, but ‘‘ the lady’’ had been so kind to 
them when Tommy had the fever, and again 
when ‘‘ pappy broke his wrist,’’ that any 
request of hers was likely to find favor with 
the Flannigan family. The last day of the 
experiment had come—in technical terms, 
‘*the Dietary study for the Department of 
Agriculture was finished ’’— and the worker 
was just placing the scales in her basket 
preparatory to leaving, when Mrs. Flannigan 
turned to her and said: ‘‘ Indeed, miss, I’m 
sorry to see the scales go. . It’s been such a 
help to me in my buying, and— Mind about 
the butter, miss; how I paid the man for a 
pound and a half, and the scales showed he 
had given me only a pound? [I tell you he 
looked guilty enough when I told him, and 
he begged me to keep it quiet, and said he 
would make it all right.’’ 

The second instance is that. of the most 
prosperous family in Polish Row. The 
mother bought potatoes by the quarter-peck 
twenty-nine times in thirty days. She paid 
five cents per quarter-peck. The scales 
showed that she got all the way from three 
pounds to six pounds according to the size of 
the potatoes, and that sixty pounds bought 
in that way cost her eighty cents instead of 
the forty cents her neighbors paid per bushel. 
*‘T’m going after two bushels right now, 
miss,’’ was the decision announced when she 
understood the story of the scales. 

Helpful and surprising as have been the 
stories told by the scales to the housewife, 
they have rewarded the painstaking effort of 
the chemist by imparting to him information 
yet more valuable. Observation and analysis 
have shown him that most food materials con- 
tain a large proportion of water. His scales 
tell him that his loaf of bread weighs one 
pound; that after proper treatment in his 
oven to free the bread from moisture, he has 
but two-thirds of a pound of dry material. 
By a similar process he finds that about one- 
eighth of flour and three-fourths of the weight 
of potatoes are to be counted as water; that 
fat meats have from fifteen to fifty per cent 
of water and the leaner meats from fifty to 
seventy-five per cent. 

These are some of the plain truths which 
the scales and an oven contribute to the 
knowledge of the housewife. Slowly but 
surely she is learning that her profession re- 
quires for its successful prosecution not only 
a knowledge of chemical principles and phys- 
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iological processes, but also some ideas of 
* the composition of food materials, and that 
definiteness of knowledge concerning quan- 
tities which is gained by weighing and com- 
paring food materials. Now that the nutri- 
tive value of foods is known, we have good 
authority for such statements as, ‘‘ A quart 
of milk, three-quarters of a pound of moder- 
ately fat beef, and five ounces of wheat flour, 
all contain about the same amount of nutritive 
material, but cost different prices and have 
different values for nutriment.’’ Marketing, 
therefore, is no longer a chance method of 
‘* finding something to eat,’’ but an interest- 
ing and practical lesson in Household Econom- 
ics, requiring no little skill and discrimination 
in order to make a wise selection. 
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In the light of present day knowledge, the 
truth of Ruskin’s words about cooking be- 
comes much clearer: 

‘* Cooking means the knowledge of Medea 
and Circe and of Calypso and of Helen and 
of Rebekah and of the Queen of Sheba. 

‘* It means the knowledge of all herbs and 
fruits and balms and spices, and of all that 
is healing and sweet in fields and groves 
and savory in meats; it means carefulness 
and inventiveness and watchfulness and 
willingness and readiness of appliance; it 
means the economy of your great-grand- 
mothers and the science of modern chem- 
istry ; it means much tasting and no wasting, 
it means English thoroughness and French 
art and Arabian hospitality.’’ 
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BY C. A. 


Our first women writers delighted in pen- 
sive musings. They seemed to consider 
rhyme and rhythm the natural result of sor- 
row and disappointment; and if we were to 
judge of the women from their poetic effu- 
sions we would be justified in pronouncing 
them a melancholy set. For on looking 
through any of the earlier publications to 
which women contributed, we are likely to find 
poems entitled, ‘‘ Lines on the Death of a 
Friend ’’; ‘‘ To My Dead Canary’’; ‘‘ Pass- 
ing Under the Rod’’; ‘‘ The Deceived’’; 
‘* Karth’s Weary Ones,’’ and perchance some 
of Miss Elizabeth Bogart’s poems, over her 
nom de plume of ‘‘ Estelle,’’ with such pro- 
saic titles as ‘‘ 1 Knew Men Kept No Prom- 
ises’’; ‘‘ He Comes Too Late’’; ‘‘ Give Me 
Back My Letters.”’ 

With higher advantages for men and 
women there has come a material improve- 
ment in our literature, which, during this 
early period, was the outgrowth of certain 
predominant thought, rather than the science 
of literary force and expression. Mrs. Lydia 
Maria Child, Mrs. Frances Osgood, Hannah 
Gould, Mrs. Sigourney and a host of others 
among the early writers are deserving of 
great praise. Their writings show that the 
germ only waited the necessary cultivation 
to produce good results. 

In 1828, Mrs. Sarah Josepha Hale, a widow 
with five children to support, began publish- 
ing The Ladies’ Magazine, which was the first 
in this country devoted to the interests of 
It was published in Boston, and 


women. 
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called forth contributions from women who 
soon became favorites through its columns. 
In 1837 it was merged into Godey’s Lady’s 
Book, published in Philadelphia, Mrs. Hale 
continuing to be its editor until her death. 
Godey’s Lady’s Book, Peterson’s Monthly Mag- 
azine, Ballow’s Monthly, Waverley Magazine, 
Graham’s Magazine, Willis’s Home Journal, 
The National Fra, and a few others, were the 
early recipients of women’s contributions of 
prose and poetry. 

Among the names of those who helped to 
make the fortunes of these periodicals is that 
of Anna Cora Mowatt, the great-granddaugh- 
ter of Francis Lewis, one of the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence. Her child- 
hood was passed in France, where her 
father’s business caused him to reside for ten 
or more years, and where, in their lovely 
home,‘ Anna Cora Richie, when a child of 
four years, made her first appearance on the 
mimic stage as one of the judges in the 
French version of ‘‘ Othello.’’ 

Anna was one of a family of ten children, 
each of whom early evinced a talent for the 
stage, notwithstanding their mother and their 
exceedingly good pastor had taught them 
that theaters were the abodes of sin and 
wickedness. They had determined never to 
enter one of the dreadful places; but one 
night, when Fanny Kemble was playing ‘‘ The 
Hunchback,’’ Anna Cora Richie ventured to 
accept her father’s invitation to attend, and 
her prejudices against the theater disap- 
peared forevermore. 
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When in her fourteenth year, Miss Richie 
arranged to give the English version of 
Voltaire’s ‘‘ Alzire,’’ in honor of her father’s 
birthday. It was very well acted, the youth- 
ful company receiving hearty applause from 
the large audience assembled in the parlors 
of Mr. Richie’s house in New York. 

Among the guests was Mr. Mowatt, a 
young lawyer of that city, who was a fre- 
quent visitor at the house. The morning 
after the play he-offered himself to the four- 
teen-year-old girl, to be refused, of course. 
One year later he persuaded the young lady 
to give her consent. Her parents requested 
them to wait three years, but that they were 
unwilling to do, so they were secretly mar- 
ried, and the family were soon reconciled. 
Mr. Mowatt continued his wife’s education, 
himself instructing her in French, in some of 
the higher English branches and also in the 
use of the gun. He purchased the elegant 
residence at Flatbush, Long Island, formerly 
occupied by General Giles, and there, for 
awhile, Mrs. Mowatt lived an ideal life, 
studying, writing, tending her numerous 
pets, and getting up dramatic and musical 
entertainments far her guests. Then her 
health failed, and she went abroad with 
a newly married sister. After a few 
months Mr. Mowatt joined them, but was 
attacked with some disgase of the eye, which 


caused the young wife great anxiety and 


constant care for several months. With the 
return of health and sight, Mr. and Mrs. 
Mowatt entered, for awhile, the gay life of 
Paris. 

After their return to America, Mr. Mow- 
att’s impaired sight forced him to give up 
his profession. He entered into speculations 
which proved disastrous, and everything was 
lost,— swept away in one brief day. Then 
Mrs. Mowatt decided that the same’ talent 
which had served to entertain so many bril- 
liant audiences in her own home should help 
to procure their means of living, and she 
arranged -to give a course of readings in 
Masonic Temple, Boston. They proved a 
great success, and she accepted engagements 
in other places; but not without many criti- 
cisms on the bold and novel step she was 
taking, which some papers denounced in 
very decided terms. She was even begged 
to confine her readings to audiences of 
women only— when Mrs Osgood wrote her 
thus : 

** Ne’er heed them, Cora, dear, 
The carping few who say 


Thou leavest woman’s holier sphere 
For light and vain display. 
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‘*? Tis false as thou art true! 
They need but look on thee, 
But watch thy young cheeks’ varying hue— 
A purer hope to see.’’ 


After several stanzas in praise of Mrs. Mow- 
att, her style and her power over her audi- 
ences, the poem continued: 


** 0 while such power is thine 
To elevate, subdue, 
Believe thy mission half divine, 
Nor heed the carping few! 


** And, Cora! falter not, 
Though critics cold may say, 
Thou leavest woman’s holier lot 
For vain and light display.’’ 


Mrs. Mowatt continued to give her delight- 
ful readings, to write for magazines, to fur- 
nish plays for theaters, and to read to her 
devoted but half-blind husband. In 1845 
she made her appearance as Pauline in ‘‘ The 
Lady of Lyons,’’ at the Park Theater, New 
York, and for eight years she was received 
with well-merited favor throughout America 
and Great Britain. Then feeble health 
obliged her to retire and take her pen as a 
means of livelihood. She wrote on subjects 
particularly interesting to her sex and such 
as the public then demanded —‘‘ Cookery for 
the Sick,’’ ‘‘ Etiquette for Ladies,’’ ‘‘ Book 
of the Toilette,’’ ‘‘ Ball-Room Etiquette,’’ 
etc., etc. Her better efforts, such as an 
abridged ‘‘ Life of Goethe’’ and one of 
Madame D’Arbley, were not salable, as they 
were in advance of the age, but her ‘‘ Auto- 
biography of an Actress,’’ published in 1858, 
was well received and is the best known of 
her writings, being as interesting today as 
when first published. 

Miss Eliza Leslie, sister of the artist, 
Charles R. Leslie, was a regular contributor 
to Godey’s Book. Her first attempt at fic- 
tion for grown folks was the story of Mrs. 
Washington Potts; after which, for several 
years, she furnished an article each month 
for Godey’s. 

In about the year 1846 there appeared a 
series of articles by Widow Bedott, pub- 
lished in Neal’s Saturday Gazette, Philadel- 
phia, which attracted much attention. They 
were generally attributed to the editor, who 
was quite a humorist, but instead they were 
written’ by Miriam Berry, afterwards Mrs. 
Whitcher, of Whitesboro, New York, and 
were that young woman’s first publications. 
L. A. Godey secured her services at once for 
his magazine, and until her death, in 1852, 
she was a regular contributor to both Neal’s 
Gazette and Godey’s Book. The mirth-pro- 
voking papers from her pen were eagerly 
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received, the public being generally better 
pleased ‘to laugh than to cry, although fully 
realizing the truth of what the widow tells 
us the lamented Mr. Bedott once said to her 
—‘* Says he to me, says he, ‘ Silly!’ I says 
to him, says I, ‘What?’ He says to me, 
says lie, ‘ We’re all poor critters.’ ’’ 

Another writer who served to lighten the 
hearts of many, although at times her own 
was sadly burdened, was Sara Willis El- 
dredge, sister of N. P. Willis, and known as 
‘* Fanny Fern.’’ In 1857 she became a con- 
tributor to the public journals under the nom 
de plume of ‘‘ Fanny Fern,’’ which she as- 
sumed in remembrance of her mother’s love 
for the sweet fern which she always gathered 
when walking with her children along the 
ccuntry roads. For awhile Mrs. Eldredge 
managed to support herself and one child by 
writing for two papers, receiving in all six 
dollars a week. In 1853 a volume of her 
short stories appeared as ‘‘ Fern Leaves from 
Fanny’s Portfolio,’’ over 80,000 copies being 
sold ina year. Other books followed, among 
them a juvenile work entitled*‘‘ Little Ferns 
‘for Fanny’s Little Friends.’’ These brought 
her over $10,000 within two years from the 
date of their publication. 

In 1854 she accepted an offer from Mr. 
Bonner to furnish one article a week for the 
New York Ledger, receiving upwards of sev- 


enty-five dollars per column,* and for eight- 
een years she never missed a week in fur- 
nishing one of her spirited articles on what- 


ever subject came tohermind. ‘‘ A Practical 
Blue-Stocking,’’ ‘‘ A Talk About Babies,’’ 
** The Model Widow,’’ ‘‘ Bachelor Housekeep- 
ing,’’ ‘‘ The Other Sex,’’ in fact, husbands, 
wives, babies, boarding-houses, vacation 
trips, were taken in hand. It was often diffi- 
cult to decide what Fanny’s opinions were on 
these subjects, for after railing at husbands 
to her heart’s content she would in all proba- 
bility turn upon wives with the same spirit, 
exposing every fault and frailty of their 
natures, but always with such fascinating 
sarcasm, intermingled with pathos and amus- 
ing asides, as to attract the reader’s closest 
attention, even if she told such truths as they 
would have scorned to listen to from another. 

Children’s wrongs often furnished a theme 
for her pen. She once wrote her publisher, 
Mr. Derby, regarding a school taught by a 
maiden lady, which her child attended, say- 
ing: 

** Tt used to make me squirm to go into it and see 
the poor little creatures sitting up as straight as if 


* Mrs. Eldredge refused $75 and the offer was raised. 


they were skewered —if she don’t have to answer for 
some crooked spines, my name isn’t Fanny. I. wish 
some old bachelor would save the victims by letting 
a take the nonsense out of her. I tell you, 

Derby, a woman isn’t good for anything till she 
ie been married. Bless your dear masculine souls, 
she’s just like half a pair of scissors till some priest 
rivets Hymen’s chain around her ; and now make a bow.”’ 


In another spicy article entitled ‘‘ Study 
Men, Not Books,’’ she wrote: 


‘Study men! Well, try it! I don’t believe there’s 
any neutral territory where that , interesting study can 
be pursued as it should be. * Men are a curi- 
ous study! Sometimes it pays to read to ‘the end of 
the volume,’ and then again it don’t,— mostly the 
latter !’’ 


Fanny Fern’s daughter and granddaugh- 
ter, in turn, became regular contributors to 
the Ledger. She published two novels; one, 
“*Ruth Hall,’’ being partly an autobiography. 
In 1856 she married James Parton, an author 
of some repute. She died in 1872. 

Fanny Fern was the most popular and suc- 
cessful of the early women writers with, per- 
haps, two exceptions—the gifted sisters, 
Alice and Phoebe Cary, who were born in the 
Miami Valley, Ohio, about eight miles north 
of Cincinnati, where, as Alice tells us in ‘‘ Our 
Homestead, ”’ 

‘* Our old brown homestead reared its wall 
From the wayside dust aloof, 


Where the apple-boughs could almost touch 
Their fruit upon its roof.’’ 


Alice was born in the year 1820, Phoebe in 
1824. 

In the writings of the elder sister there is 
always a vein of sadness, with picturesque 
imagery, deep spirituality and a tender love 
of nature. She began to publish her writ- 
ings when in her eighteenth year, and from 
then until her death, in 1871, her pen was 
in constant use. She wrote a few novels, 
but is best known for her verse. Phebe 
published fewer poems, but they are far more 
varied in style than those of Alice. She was 
full of moods and no one knew how a subject 
would affect her. She varied between the 
mirthful, the pathetic, the tragic, the sar- 
castic, the trustful, the plaintive and the 
humorous, according to her moods, and she 
was one of the finest parodists in America. 

Pheebe was called the wittiest woman in 
America. One writer says: ‘‘ She was in- 
tolerably witty and her ringing musical 
laughter was contagious.’’ One of the best 
of her many bright replies was in answer to 
the question, asked by one of a company at 
their tea-table, as to the number of children 
John Rogers had. Some said nine, others ten. 
Phebe unhesitatingly replied ten. ‘‘ How 
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do you reach such a positive conclusion? ’’ 
they asked. ‘‘ Don’t nine and one to carry 
make ten? ’”’ she asked. 

Sarah J. Clarke, known as ‘‘ Grace Green- 
wood,’’ published short stories in the Home 
Journal as early as 1844. In 1853 she mar- 
ried L. K. Lippincott and removed to Phila- 
delphia, where she undertook the publication 
of The Little Pilgrim, a monthly for young 
folks. 

Harriet Prescott (Spofford), who has been 
aptly termed ‘‘ the coruscation of the south 
shore,’’ began writing for publication soon 
after she graduated from school, in her sev- 
enteenth year. She often wrote fifteen hours 
a day in order to earn a livelihood for herself 
and invalid parents. In 1859 she sent a 
story entitled ‘‘ In a Cellar’’ to the Atlantic 
Monthly. It was a tale of bohemian life in 
a New York cellar, and was supposed to be a 
translation from the French. When James 
Russell Lowell, the editor, found that it was 
an original story by a young woman only 
twenty-four years of age, his praise was un- 
bounded. That same year (1859) Miss Pres- 
cott published ‘‘ Sir Rohen’s Ghost,’’ and in 
1863 brought out ‘‘ Amber Gods,’’ which is 
considered her best work, although she is 
constantly furnishing acceptable articles for 
the leading magazines. 

Mary Virginia Howes, of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, published her popular story of ‘‘ Alone ’’ 
while in her teens, under the nom de plume 
of ‘‘ Marion Harland.’’ She has contributed 
to magazines since she was fourteen years 
old, and, as Mrs. Terhune, is still using her pen. 

Besides these writers of magazine articles 
and short stories, there were many wumen 
who became famous as novelists, and others 
who figured as successful writers in the anti- 
slavery cause. As we approach the close of 
the period preceding the Civil war, we find the 
spirit of freedom strong within the hearts of 
the writers. Women were being emanci- 
pated, were throwing aside the shackles of 
narrow conventionalities and taking broader 
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views of life. Freedom and equality assumed 
a deeper significance to all thinkers. We 
find more women editors, especially of maga- 
zines for young folks. Lucy Larcom, whose 
poems are full of beauty, was for years the 
popular editor of Our Young Folks. Mary 
Mapes Dodge was another successful editor, 
and occasionally we find women on the edi- 
torial staff of leading newspapers. Some 
writers were just appearing in the rank of 
authors, like the dearly beloved Louisa Alcott, 
who published her first story in Gleason’s 
Pictorial in 1851, when she was in her nine- 
teenth year. 

Another of the favorite writers for young 
folks was Mrs. Adeline D. T. Whitney, who 
began by writing for religious magazines. 
‘* Hitherto: a Story of Yesterdays,’’ pub- 
lished in 1869, is the best of her numerous: 
stories, being full of exquisite thought, pic- 
turesque descriptions and pleasant character- 
izations. Nature’s pages reveal many hidden 
truths to this writer, who sees in every ob- 
ject a beauty such as few ever perceive. Her 
stories are simple tales of New England home. 
life. But each and all teach us to find 

‘* Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 

Sermons in stones, and good in everything.”’ 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe is one of the best 
known women writers of America, and her 
** Battle Hymn of the Republic’’ was the 
most popular song among the soldiers in the 
civil war. She may be termed the American 
Britomartis, the female Knight of Chastity, 
whose pen is mightier than the sword of 
many a knight of old in fighting against op- 
pression and injustice. 

Since 1864 women’s clubs have become 
established throughout our country, and 
through their influence many able minds have 
developed and come into public notice. 
Women have entered more freely into jour- 
nalism, and in all their writings they have 
come to look deeper into their subjects, to 
handle them with grezuter skill and to be less. 
easily swayed by their emotions. 


AT VULCAN’S FORGE. 


BY EDMUND VANCE COOKE. 


Perhaps ’tis Vulcan who is god of wars, 
In place of his tempestuous brother, Mars. 
And grasping heated nations in his hold, 
He beats and batters them to newer mold. 
Perhaps this heating process must precede 


To bring the firm, fine temper nations need. 














SOCIALISTIC PROPAGANDA. 


BY PROF. RICHARD T. ELY AND DR. THOMAS K. URDAHL. 
(University of Wisconsin.) 


One of the chief reasons for the rapid 
spread of socialism over the greater part of 
the civilized world lies in the extraordinary 
activity of the socialists in propaganda work. 
No political party in Europe has such effect- 
ive political machinery as the socialists. 
Their constituency is of such a character 
that it can be more easily and more efficiently 
managed by means of thorough organization 
and a well conducted press than can the 
constituency of any other party. The polit- 
ical campaigns carried on at each election are 
exceedingly vigorous. Speakers are sent 
out to all parts of the country who address 
immense g-therings of workmen. The social- 
ist arguments are not exhausted in enlarg- 
ing upon the benefits of the socialistic state, 
as opposed to existing conditions. On the 
contrary, the main stress is laid upon the 
issues of the day, which are often but little 
related to pure socialism. Socialist leaders 
understand their constituency and know how 
to conduct the most effective campaign. 

Their publications wield an enormous influ- 
ence because they constitute almost the only 
reading matter which reaches the hands of 
this class of people. In Berlin the daily 
socialist paper, the Vorwarts, has 45,000 
subscribers and the Hamburger Echo has 
40,000. They are found in nearly every 
laborer’s home and are read and discussed in 
the taverns, the factories, and the labor 
clubs. Besides these two main organs, the 
party in Germany has 69 political sheets, of 
which 39 are dailies, 15 published three 
times a week, and the rest weeklies and bi- 
weeklies. Furthermore, there are 59 so- 
cialist trade- union sheets, one scientific 
organ, Die Neue Zeit, and one paper for en- 
tertainment, Die Neue Welt. Socialist clubs 
have been organized in all the cities of Ger- 
many, and are social as well as political in 
their nature. 

The socialists’ demands are not concen- 
trated in a few short sentences, emphasizing 
socialism as a cure for allevils. This would 


tend to put them on the defensive and in so 
far weaken their cause. On the contrary, 
they assume the aggressive, and not only 
attack every false move made by their op- 
ponents, but they oppose everything which 
would tend to interfere with the real or 





imaginary rights of the masses. An extract 
from the manifesto issued by Vorwdrts on the 
eve of the last great election will illustrate : 

‘The country squires, too, have their ideal state 
which they desire to introduce. In their state every 
boundary over which cheap food products can be 
brought is closed by high tariffs, so that the price of 
all necessities of life is artificially raised. Their ideal 
state provides guarantees for the sale of their own pro- 
duce, which in reality is the product of our labor. The 
realization of their ideal involves the enslavement of 
labor, the abolition of private contract, ultimately a re- 
turn to the bondage of feudalism. They strive to lower 
the standard of life of the country laborer and to en- 
courage competition by foreign labor. In short, to 
protect the product and outlaw the producer; this is the 
goal for which squirearchy is struggling. 

** The policy of enriching the rich, oppressing and ex- 
ploiting the weak, the policy of huge armaments on land 
and sea, the plans for disfranchisement of the people, 
the attempts to strangle the few rights which the peo- 
ple still possess, all of these must be met on election 
day by a tidal wave of public opinion which will sweep 
everything before it. If you vote against the social 
democracy in this election, you vote in favor of taking 
away the rights of the people, you vote for the suspen- 
sion of the right of public assembly, you vote for the 
abolition of universal suffrage, in short, for reaction 
in every direction. Down with the policy of Bismarck, 
Posadowsky, Miquel, Stumm and Kanitz, and let us in- 
troduce a popular form of government! Make way for 
a policy in the interests of the masses! That must 
be the verdict of the 16th of June, 1898.’’ 


Emphasis is laid upon the opposition to 
attempted or contemplated aggressions on 
the part of the other parties. The measures 
taken against socialism only appear to 
strengthen this party by enabling its leaders 
to pose as martyrs for the people’s cause. 

The French socialist press has less influ- 
ence than the German, because the party 
itself is divided into smaller groups, which 
do not work well together, although they 
move along the same lines. Many of the 
French publications are less educational in 
their character. They expound less, but are 
more rabid and aggressive than the German 
papers. On the whole, also, the French 
press is more easily affected by waves of 
popular sentiment and is prone to take sides 
in all political scandals which are of such fre- 
quert occurrence in France. Then, too, a 
country like France, in which all parties are 
more or less democratic, furnishes less oppor- 
tunity for a united opposition party than does 
a monarchical country like Germany or Italy. 

The newspapers and periodicals of the 
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French socialists enumerated in the Almanach 
de la Question Sociale number all told 91. 
Of these, 52 are regular political sheets and 
39 are trades-union journals. But compara- 
tively little real scientific work appears to 
have been accomplished in the French press. 
The aim of the leaders seems to be to popu- 
larize the socialist theory as it is already 
worked out by presenting it to the masses in 
as clear and forcible a manner as possible, 
and in this they succeed admirably. 

The French press represents at least three 
distinct divisions of the party. They have one 
common end, but disagree as to the means by 
which it is to be obtained. The Blanquists, 
whose leader is Edward Vaillant, are repre- 
sented by La Question Sociale and La Carmag- 
nole. They rely only on political action, un- 
derstood in the electoral sense as well as in the 
sense of an uprising to seize the government. 

The Allemanists, or the Parti Ouvrier 
Socialiste Révolutionairé (revolutionary social- 
ist labor party), whose leaders are J. Alle- 
mand and Eugéne Guérard, are represented 
by a paper known as the Parti Ouvrier. 
They rely chiefly on economic action, partial 
strikes, general strikes and national strikes 
to bring about socialism. They do, however, 
take active part in the elections, and elect 
deputies for the avowed purpose of enabling 
these to use the tribune of the Chamber for 
propaganda. In addition there is the Petite 
République, edited by the noted lawyer and 
political leader, M. Millerand, whose primary 
purpose was to unite in political action the 
various socialist groups. M. Millerand has 
since been made cabinet minister and is said 
to be the first socialist who has attained this 
high position. 

The socialist movement in England appears 
in a different light, although in reality it fol- 
lows the same course as on the Continent. 
The press work is perhaps relatively weaker, 
but the political organizations are strong and 
the platform propaganda is even more vigor- 
ous than elsewhere. The socialist periodical 
literature also seems exceptionally strong. 
The Independent Labor party, which was or- 
ganized at the conference at Bradford in 
1893, has at present branch organizations all 
over England, Scotland and even in Ireland. 
In 1895 the number of paying members is 
said to have been 70,000. During the same 
year over 1,000,000 pamphlets were written 
and sold by this party, and two newspapers, 
the Clarion (Manchester), and the Labor 
Leader (Glasgow), were published. 

The Fabians, also, have been successful in 
their so-called campaigns of education. They 








SOCIALISTIC PROPAGANDA. 





appeal to and reach not only the laborers but. 
the upper classes, and count among their 
members a considerable number of England’s 
eminent men. It is especially on the plat- 
form that they excel. Provision is made 
for regular meetings and addresses in their 
societies, and their pamphlet literature is 
extremely important. Their paper, the Fa- 
bian News, contains reports, announcements 
and short articles on social questions. Other 
socialist papers in England enumerated in 
the Labor Annual are The Worker’s Friend, 
Freedom, Brotherhood, The Torch, Justice, La- 
bour Profit and Commonwealth. One of the 
characteristic English features of socialistic 
propaganda is the use of vans, carrying 
speakers and entertainers who conduct open- 
air meetings wherever a crowd can assemble. 
Speeches are made, literature distributed and 
socialist clubs organized. Another feature of 
the English propaganda is the fact that women 
play an important part. Many women travel 
in the van and assist on the lecture platform, 
as well as in the management of the clubs. 
Much emphasis is laid upon the equality of 
women with men, especially their right to the 
same pay for the same work. 

In Austria, a powerful socialist press has 
been built up. In 1889 they had only six 
organs with an aggregate circulation of about 
15,000 copies. This number grew in less 
than two years to 18 organs with 50,000 
subscribers, besides 19 trade union papers 
with a subscription nearly as large.* In 
Zurich the socialists reported, in 18938, 23 
political organs, and at present the Vienna 
press alone has a circulation of 32,000 copies. 
In all they are said to control 65 publications 
in Austria. 

Even in Russian Poland a vigorous party 
press is in operation. No fewer than 10 
periodicals are now published. Some of 
them are printed by a secret press at War- 
saw, and others are said to be printed in Lon- 
don and secretly circulated so as to evade 
the Russian authorities. The Danish social- 
ist organizations are said to number 713, and 
the press consists of 6 daily papers and 3 
weeklies, besides a large number of trade 
union publications. Italy is said to have 33 
socialist papers, and in Spain 5 weekly jour- 
nals keep the party alive. Norway has 2 
daily papers and several periodicals, and Bel- 
gium is reported to have 5 dailies and a large 
number of monthlies and weeklies. 


* Roughly speaking we may say that the labor move- 
ment on the continent of pe means socialism, 
while in England it gradually is moving in the same 
direction. 
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[Chapters I.-IV. appeared in the October issue. They treated first of expansion as a 
necessary law of human progress; the dispersion-of mankind from the place of origin; the 
birth of nations; and the governing prin¢iples ‘in mankind, as applied to our history, and 
disclosed in the expansion of the American people in all aspects. Chapter II. described the 
preparations of Europe in the fifteenth century for expansion — the overflow to the Western 
Hemisphere. Chapter III. described Spain’s part in the western expansion, and the early 
partition of the western world by Spain, France, England and Portugal; the English 
speaking colonies proving the fittest to survive. Chapter IV. described the alien races in 
the English colonies and suggested the evolution of a new type of people from them. 

(Chapters V.-VIII. appeared in November. Two chapters described colonial life in the 
English colonies. Chapter VII. set forth the elements in and the results of the French- 
English struggle for the Mississippi Valley. Chapter VIII. described the national boundaries 
after the revolution and the influence of a ‘‘public domain.’’ 

[Chapters IX.—XII. appeared in December. The beginnings of Kentucky and Tennessee, 
pathfinding across the Allegheny barrier, and the civilization of embryonic states were de- 
scribed in Chapters IX.-X. Chapter XI. covered the organization and influence of the 
system of } public lands.’’ Chapter XII. dealt in detail with the peopling of the Northwest 
Territory. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
JOURNEYING TO THE NEW COUNTRY. 


So rapidly was the Northwest Territory peopled under the protection 
of the United States, that, notwithstanding the Indian war,’ one portion 
had passed through the various stages necessary to statehood in the short 
space of sixteen years. The evolution of this state, Ohio, may be taken 
as typical of those following: 

1787. The land lying north of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi 
erected into the Northwest Territory. 

1798. Members of a Territorial Assembly (Legislature) chosen by the 
people (5,000 inhabitants). 

1799. Territorial Assembly met at Cincinnati. 

1800. Northwest Territory divided into Ohio territory and Indiana 
territory, with capitals at Chillicothe and Vincennes. 

1802. Inhabitants of Ohio territory petitioned Congress for state- 
hood. Congress passed an “‘ enabling’’ act authorizing the people to 
meet and draw up a state constitution. Convention met at Chillicothe. 
(Census showed only 45,000 inhabitants. )’ 

1803. Congress found nothing in the state constitution repugnant to 
the constitution and laws of the United States, and therefore extended the 
laws of the United States over the territory of Ohio. (Equivalent to cre- 
ating a state. In later cases, states have been regularly ‘‘ admitted.’’) 

These people in journeying to Ohio followed the paths adopted by the 
first comers. The Carolinians came up through Tennessee and Kentucky, 
but the emigrants from the states farther north came through Pennsyl- 
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1The Indians north of the Ohio repudiated the treaty of Fort Stanwix and harassed 
the settlers, During the ensuing intermittent warfare, Gen. St. Clair was defeated by 
them, but a decisive victory was won by Gen. Wayne on the Maumee. Wayne then made a 
treaty with the Indians which secured peace to the northwest until the War of 1812. 

* The Ordinance had set sixty thousand free inhabitants as the basis of statehood, but the 
action could be taken at an earlier period if ‘‘ consistent with the general interest of the 
confederacy.’’ The overthrow of the New England Federalists and the election of Jeffer- 
son in 1800 was the first democratic upheaval and the ‘‘ general interest ’’ immediately 
demanded extension of statehood privileges. New England opposed the admission of Ohio, 
and the central and southern states supported it. Parties had begun to influence measures. 
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vania and down the Ohio. Pittsburg continued to be the main gateway 
to the west. One might find the banks of the river at that city occupied 
by hundreds of families with their household goods awaiting the comple- 
tion of the craft which was to bear them down the Ohio, or daily praying 
for rain which would enable them to take out the completed boat on the 
ensuing rise of the river.’ These seekers for fortune in a new land were 
of varying degrees of prosperity. 

The thrifty New Englander was present with his compactly arranged 
household effects, his clean and neatly clad family, and a stern austerity 
showing in every action. Near at hand was to him a repulsive sight. 
From the uplands of Pennsylvania or Virginia had come a family of Irish 
who were careless of manners, the children half clad, and the most promi- 
nent and disturbing bit of furniture a jug of home-distilled whisky. 
There was also the tall, gaunt ‘‘ poor white ’’ of Virginia or the Carolinas, 
with blue blood in his veins, yet the victim of generations of competition 
with slave labor. He had now ventured with his numerous household on 
the upper route to a new home in the “‘ guv’ment’’ lands. He commonly 
had long black hair, swore loudly, chewed tobacco and smoked, whilst his 
shrill-voiced helpmeet confined herself to her pipe. Mingling with the 
crowd was the Yankee pedler, with his nasal voice, and his eye keen for 
the chance of a gain. His tinware, Dutch ovens, and wooden clocks 
were urged upon the emigrants as absolute necessities in the land to 
which they were bound.‘ There was no limit of age. Travelers have 
described overtaking old couples of sixty years bound into the west solely 
on the excuse —‘‘ Well, our children were all grown up and married and 
we had no ties, and so just packed up and followed the crowd.”’ 

The more intelligent travelers examined the remains of old Fort Pitt, 
and agreed with the judgment of Washington that the low land forming 
the point at the junction of the rivers had been a poor location for a fort. 
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3Some travelers declared that so much as three million dollars’ worth of goods was at 
times piled up at Pittsburg awaiting high water. Since boats could reach Wheeling at a 
much lower stage of water than Pittsburg, there was great rivalry between the two places. 
In a speech in the House, Henry Clay told of a vessel bearing clearance papers from Pitts- 
burg which was seized in Leghorn, Italy, after journeying thither. Such a port as ‘‘ Pitts- 
burg ’’ had never been heard of and could not be found on the maps, and the papers were 
therefore supposed to be fraudulent. 


‘The Yankee trader was said to sell ‘‘ pit coal’’ indigo and wooden nutmegs. He was 
also said to convert whisky into gin by adding pine tops to it, 
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The bomb-proof magazine built by the British government at a cost 
of £60,000 stood until 1820. The old blockhouse built by the early 
settlers just above the fort is still preserved. In 1760 there had been 
some two hundred people about Fort Pitt, and five years later the town 
was laid out under the direction of an attorney of the Penn heirs. Soon 
the fine king’s gardens and large orchards which furnished vegetables and 
fruit for the officers in the fort 
disappeared in town lots. The 
first row of houses had been built 
on the Allegheny river bank, but 
the spring freshets wore away 
the bank and the houses disap- 
peared. 

The presence of coal in west- 
ern Pennsylvania had been known 
since 1759. In 1784, under the 
extensive rights sold by the heirs 
of William Penn, the mining of 
coal was begun all about Pitts- 
burg. Coal suggested manufac- 
tures, and before the year 1800 
glass was made in that city. Boots, shoes, saddlery, paper, and iron soon 
followed. Travelers were disgusted with the smoke from these manufac- 
tories, and readily believed the story that a Pittsburger, on being taken 
into the country for the first time in winter, exclaimed, ‘‘ What white 
snow!’’ Indeed, migrants tarried in Pittsburg as short a time as possible, 
since it was firmly believed that the excessive smoke of the air produced that 
enlargement of the thyroid gland so common then and known as the goitre. 

The most common means of transportation on the Ohio was the “‘ flat 
bottom,’’ ‘‘ barge’’ or ‘‘ ark.’? On a shallow platform without keel, 
such a boat as is used even now for private ferries in many places, was 
built arude cabin or house. From the roof projected two great oars or 
‘* broad horns,’’ with which the craft was kept in the channel. Inside 
the house the family lived. When the desired landing was reached, the 
boards of the house were used for flooring, roof and doors of a log cabin. 

Several families frequently united and built a ‘‘ raft,’’ sometimes sev- 
enty feet long, on which was carried not only a house but domestic 
animals with théir provender. At the door of the cabin sat a woman 
knitting. From the top of the haystack the cock crowed. These 
‘*floating farmhouses’”’ carried a pang of homesickness to the emigrant 
who had left behind him his family to await his home-making; but at the 
same time they gave him an enthusiastic confidence in the future.° 

Past the floating ‘‘ flat bottom’’ and ‘‘ raft’? would go the swift 
**keel’’ boat propelled by six or eight oarsmen seated in the bow. It 
was the palatial packet of the river before the day of the steamboat. A 
deck six feet high gave a promenade by day and a shelter by night. 
Inside the passengers slept on mattresses thrown on the freight and ate 
from the top of boxes. Fares were high unless one could work his pas- 
sage at the oars. Few families could afford to travel in this way. In 
1794 two keel-boats passed regularly between Pittsburg and Cincinnati, 
making the round trip ina month. They were provided with bullet-proof 
covers and portholes and carried cannon and small arms. The oarsmen 
could make as high as one hundred miles down stream in twenty-four hours, 
but were delayed frequently by discharging freight ; up river the empty boat 
could with hard labor be ‘‘poled’’ only ten to twenty miles per day. 


— 


°In some years more than one thousand boats were counted as they passed Marietta 
going down the river, 
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These boatmen’ were the terror of the river towns. They had no resi- 
dences and acknowledged no authority. They boasted that they were 
** half hoss and half alligator.’”” Sometimes they took upon themselves a 
crude reform spirit, as when they seized the whipping-post in a Kentucky 
town and threw it into the river. At night they beguiled the way with 
songs, much to the disgust of the travelers or the inhabitants of a town 
where they might be tarrying. The sentimental side of their rough 

— — 64 natures showed in their 
songs : 


pe 


** It’s oh! as I was wal-king out, 
One morning in July, 
I met a maid, who ax’d my 


trade. 
Says I, I’ll tell you present- 


ly, 
Miss, I’ll tell you presently. 


** And it’s oh! she was so neat 

a maid, 

That her stockings and her 
shoes 

She toted in her lily white 

hands, 

For to keep them from the 
dews.’’ 


A favorite chorus of the boat songs ran as follows :— 


‘* Some row up, but we row down, 
All the way to Shawneetown. 
Pull away—pull away.’’* 


Shawneetown lay on the Ohio just below the mouth of the Wabash, and 
was the place for debarkation of the Illinois country. Beyond it one met 
the Mississippi trade, and it was therefore the ultima thule of the Ohio 
boatmen as Natchez was for the Mississippi. The necessary stay of these 
boatmen in Shawneetown before starting on the return journey gave the 
place an unwholesome reputation. It was said to contain all the plagues 
of Egypt. A few travelers passed beyond Shawneetown to ascend the 
Cumberland or Tennessee rivers into Kentucky and Tennessee. 

The boatmen as well as the families floating down the Ohio were obliged 
to depend upon their rifles for fresh meat on the way. _The shotgun was 
held in most profound contempt by these expert riflemen. An old adage 
ran, ‘‘ Luck’s like a shotgun, mighty uncertain.’’ Flour could be obtained 
from the floating mills along the river. The miller chose a point where a 
current was produced by a bend or shallow place in the river, and fastened 
a barge to the shore. Farther out he anchored a canoe and between the 
barge and canoe extended a shaft supporting the water-wheel. A belt 
was run from the barge end of the shaft to the two millstones, and the 
mill was ready for action. 

On the river the steering was done by the Pittsburg Navigator, in which 
the channels, shoals and snags were charted. As they floated along, the 
travelers passed the ‘‘ big grave’’ near Grave Creek, where an “‘ Indian 
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*The boatmen had a vernacular peculiar to themselves and most interesting to travelers. 
The pole used in pushing the boat was called a ‘‘ shoulder pole.’’ The tow-lines sometimes 
received the French name of cordelles. Frequently the boat was drawn along the shore by 
the men grasping successive overhead branches. This was called ‘‘ bushwhacking.’’ If an 
obstacle were encountered along one bank, the boat was ‘‘ warped’’ across to the other 
shore. 

™The song of the boatmen had a romantic counter-sound in the horn which was blown 
almost continuously at night, especially in approaching a bend in the river. A writer in 
the Lexington, Kentucky, Review recalls the olden times in a poem, one stanza of which runs: 

‘* O boatman, wind that horn again, Upon its lambent bosom bear 
For never did the listening air So wild, so soft, so sweet a strain!’ 
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mound,’’ sixty-eight feet high and fifty feet in diameter, marked presum- 
ably the resting-place of some mighty chief. Not far distant was the 
cliff on Short Creek, over which Major McCulloch had leaped his horse in 
escaping from the Indians. The ‘‘ Long Reach’’ of seventeen miles was 
a marked contrast to the usual tortuous route of the river. ‘‘ Dead 
Man’s Riffle’’ was reached with some anxiety. At Marietta many stopped 
to see the shipyards from which the square-rigged vessel had been 
launched and carried down to New Orleans by Commodore Whipple, of 
Revolutionary fame. A few miles below they passed the island which 
became the residence of Blennerhassett in 1798." At the mouth of the 
Kanawha salt was purchased which had been shipped down from the salt- 
works seventy miles above.” Opposite the mouth of the Scioto was the 
dreaded ‘‘ Indian lookout,’’ where an attack from the savages was to 
be expected. Along the bluffs ran the path of the ‘‘ spies’’ or scouts 
who patrolled the river from the Big Sandy to Limestone. At the Falls, 
all goods must be landed and carried around in the summer and early 
autumn, but during the high water season boats not infrequently chose 
one of the three ‘‘ chutes’’ and went over the rapids. The descent was 
about twenty-two feet over a stretch of two miles and the current usually 
thirteen miles an hour. 

Floating down the Ohio or rowing up the Tennessee or the Cumberland 
involved hardships, but none comparable with those experienced in cross- 
ing the Alleghenies. A sigh of relief usually escaped the weary traveler 
when Pittsburg was reached, although the Rev. Timothy Flint and his 
family were overturned as they were entering that city.’ The undressed 
and often ungraded roads, the lack of bridges, the breakage of venicles, 
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5 Harman Blennerhassett was a wealthy young Irishman who with his beautiful wife sought 
a home in the wilderness. Their romantic natures found an ideal spot in an island, and 
they brought it to a perfection of improvement and beauty which their wealth afforded. At 
the present day their home would attract little attention, but in contrast with the cabins of 
their neighbors it was widely known. The story of Blennerhassett belongs with the Burr 
‘* conspiracy ’’ of a later time. 

*Salt had been a grave question with the first settlers who left the Atlantic supply. The 
attempt to put a tariff on salt in the first Congress under the Constitution (1789) brought 
a vigorous protest from the trans-Alleghenians of Pennsylvania, who had to carry salt on 
horseback across the mountains. Had salt been discovered earlier in New York it would 
have hastened the tardy peopling of that district. The discovery of salt on the Kanawha 
was the most important event in the annals of western migration until the arrival of the 
steamboat. 

See his ‘‘ Recollections of Ten Years Passed in the Valley of the Mississippi.’’ He also 
wrote a ‘‘ Geography and History of the Western States.’’ 
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the sparsely settled country, contributed to make the crossing an experi- 
ence to be dreaded and not willingly repeated. Many declared the moun- 
tains ‘‘ a barrier almost as impassable as the grave.’’'’ Widespread and 
urgent was the demand for some amelioration of this hardship which so 
rudely sundered home ties. 

Private capital had not accumulated sufficiently for such an enterprise; 
local feeling was too strong to hope for state codperation; the national 
treasury was the only resource left. Many petitions for aid were sent to 
Congress. By the act admitting the state of Ohio, five per cent of the 
land sales in that state was payable to the national treasury. From 
this fund, in 1806, Congress ordered the survey of a highway from the 
headwaters of some Atlantic stream to the Ohio river. The route even- 
tually selected occupied almost entirely the old Braddock road so con- 
stantly used. From its eastern terminus it received the name of the 
‘*Cumberland national road.’’ It was destined to be not only of great 
benefit to travelers but also an important union-making factor, as will be 
seen later, 


CHAPTER XIV.’ 
PIONEER LIFE IN THE OHIO VALLEY. 


Once beyond the mountains, the traveler found abundant proof that he was 
in a new country. Currency was very scarce and was replaced by articles 
of general value, such as skins and jugs of whisky. Cow-bells were also 
such a necessity that they became an acceptable tender. Small currency 
was scarce, and a silver dollar was often cut into half dollars or quarters 
with an axe or chisel. Unscrupulous persons sometimes converted a 
dollar into five quarters of ‘‘ cut money,’’ as it was called. 

Chickens were worth ten cents each, butter twelve and a half cents to 
twenty-five cents a pound, cheese sixteen cents, and salt six cents a pound. 
Peaches could be had for twenty-five cents a bushel. Apples were very 
scarce, since the trees required a longer time to mature. Beef sold at 
four cents a pound and deer meat at three. The entire carcass of a deer 
was worth only adollar. Mutton was not eaten, since the wool crop would 
thereby be lessened. Wool sold for five cents a pound. Sheep had to be 
penned at night to protect them from the wolves. It was a common expe- 
rience that sheep were rarely attacked by bears. The panther was the 
most dreaded wild animal.’ Horses were mostly of Spanish breed, brought 
up from the Floridas. They varied in price from sixty to eighty dollars. 
Corn was fifty cents a bushel. A single log cabin could be built for one 
hundred and fifty dollars, and a double one for a hundred dollars more. 
Feather beds were a great luxury and readily brought six dollarseach. A 
feather bed was a bride’s dowry. 

The family washing was done on the river bank, where driftwood and 
water were abundant. A ‘‘ smoke-house’’ for curing meat and a crib for 
storing corn were adjuncts to every cabin. Cellars were unknown. But- 
ter and meat were preserved by hanging them in the well. A rail pen 
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"In a manuscript letter preserved in the Pennsylvania Historical Society, W. Smith, 
writing of the departure of a Maryland family to live in Kentucky, says: ‘‘ I regret much 
not being present at your family dinner, especially as I wished to have seen Polly Nicholas 
before her departure to the new world. Poor girl. Iam sure it must greatly distress her 
and all her friends at the separation which may be called a farewell forever.’’ T. Buchanan 
Read’s ‘‘ Wagoner of the Alleghenies’’ gives a picture of country mountain travel in Rev- 
olutionary days. Helen Hunt Jackson in her ‘‘ Emigravit’’ makes a delightful figurative 
use of this flight to a new land. 

'Dennie’s Portfolio describes a pioneer finding a panther caught in his trap and two others 
trying tc release the prisoner. Calling his wife and bidding her act as a rest for his gun, 
he succeeded in killing the three animals. The cut reproduced herewith accompanies 
the description in the magazine. 
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was constructed fur pigs to be fattened, but the old hogs were allowed 
to feed in the woods. Bells were placed about their necks as well as on 
cows and horses when ‘‘ turned out’’ to pasture. Such animals were 
notched in the ears and the earmarks of individual owners entered with 
the county clerk. A registered mark was sufficient to reclaim an animal 
within five miles of the owner’s residence.* 

Settlers living near the river could depend upon fishing to supplement 
their food. One kind of fish in the Ohio river was often of enormous 
proportions, and was called ‘‘ catfish’’ because of the ‘‘ whiskers’’ pro- 
jecting from each side of its mouth. 

‘* The chills ’’ and the various forms of malarial fevers arising from the 
‘*damps’”’ were treated by liberal doses of ‘‘ bitters’’ manufactured from 
some prescription of an ‘‘ Indian doctor.’? The bark of common trees 
and whisky furnished the necessary ingredients. A serious illness, a 
malformation, or sometimes even a temporary ache, would call for the 
services of a “‘ faith doctor,’’ with charms and spells, whose value de- 
pended entirely upon the faith placed in him by the patient. A seventh 
son or a son who had never seen his father was supposed to possess this 
mysterious power. ‘‘ Water witching,’’ or finding the proper place to 
dig a well for drinking water, was sometimes practiced as an avocation. 
These men were also supposed to ‘‘ charm”’ a rifle and so render its aim 
useless, 

The small game did not differ generally from the species on the eastern 
side of the mountains, but the opossum was a marvel to many people from 
New England and to all Europeans. It was the first marsupialian com- 
monly found. Persons of an inquiring mind kept captive opossums to 
determine whether the young were really exuded from the mother’s pouch 
where they were carried. The animal was pictured in the European maga- 
zines, but sadly out of proportion with surrounding objects. 

Many also marveled at the giant sycamore trees’ along the banks of 
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°This practice was borrowed from the old world. The use of the word ‘‘ earmark”’ 
to indicate figuratively recognizable marks in an author’s writings is as old as Shakespeare. 

’ When he visited Marietta colony, Dr. Cutler saw a fallen sycamore tree into which he 
says six horsemen could have ridden abreast. A standing tree measured forty feet in cir- 
= It was said that a Missouri justice used the section of a hollow sycamore for 
an office. 
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streams, often showing the green parasite, mistletoe, growing from their 
smooth white bark. The redbud and the magnolia added beauty to the 
woods. The wild grapevines reached enormous proportions, festooning 
themselves from the branches of the trees. The European migrants won- 
dered at the humming-bird, which they sometimes called the sugar-bird, 
the fly-bird, or the murmur-bird. They had never seen wild oxen (buffalo) 
nor wild ‘‘ torckies *’ (turkeys); They were amazed at the flocks of wild 
pigeons which darkened 
the air. They watched 
the slanting course of the 
flying squirrel. The fire- 
flies they likened to the 
dreaded mosquitoes hunt- 
ing with lamps for their 
victims, and some, it was 
said, believed them to be 
fiery spirits which ven- 
tured from the lower 
world at nightfall. 

The rattlesnake was a 
terror to the newcomers, 
as it was to every person who crossed the Alleghenies. Travelers ex- 
hausted prose, and used poetry to describe where 

‘*glistening lay, extended o’er the path 

With steadfast, piercing eye, and gathering wrath 
A large grim rattlesnake, of monstrous size, 
Three times three feet his length enormous lies; 
His pointed scales in regular rows engraved; 
His yellow sides with wreaths of dusky waved; 
Fix’d to the spot, with staring eyes, we stood! 
He, slowly moving, sought th’ adjoining wood.”’ 

The black snake was feared even 

more, because it was thought 

to have the power of ‘‘ charm- 

ing’’ its victim. The American 

bison, commonly called the buf- 

falo, was described as ‘‘ larger 

than an ox, has short black 

horns, with a large beard under 

his chin, and his head so full of 

hair that it falls over his eyes 

and gives him a frightful look.’’ 

Many of the newcomers were 
compelled to acquire a taste for 
the food which Mother Nature 
supplied them whilst their 
fields were being prepared for 
cultivation. All enjoyed the 
product of the sugar maple, 
although some were surprised 
at its scanty yield. Over in 
countries of Europe it was popu- 
larly supposed that the sugar* 
could be shoveled or scraped from the branches of the maple trees. 
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‘The project of making sugar from the maple in North America in quantities and at a 
cost to compete with the sugar made from the cane attracted the attention of various 
promoters. The Holland Land Company brought over a sugar refiner, and at one time pur- 
chased 132,000 acres of woodland for this purpose, but the project soon proved impossible. 
See the ‘‘ Journals of John Lincklaen’’ (Putnam’s). Many anti-slavery people would use 
only maple sugar, since slave labor was connected with the manufacture of cane sugar. 
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Few found the pawpaw palatable. They likened it to the taste of 
the pineapple. The ‘‘ pompion’’ (pumpkin), which they learned to plant 
between their rows of Indian corn, was not liked at first; neither was 
the wild persimmon. The buckeye was a keen disappointment, since 
its showy fruit was not edible.’ The foreigners soon learned to remove 
the husk from the grain of Indian corn by soaking it in lye made of 
wood ash, and so convert it into ‘‘ hominy.’’ By mixing beans with the 
corn, another Indian food, ‘‘ succotash,’’ was produced. When ground, 
the corn was made into cakes 

and bread, whilst the parched 

grains constituted the most 

convenient form of food for 

the hunter to carry or pre- 

pare. 

The contour of the farms 
as laid out in the uplands of 
the Northwest Territory dif- | 
fered from that on the east- 
ern side of the mountains | 
and south of the Ohio. In | «etiiipetiasl aid 
the latter country, the farmer a a 
chose the middle of a valley — rte nai 
as a starting point and extended his cultivated land in all directions 
toward the adjacent mountain ridges. The farms thus resembled an 
amphitheater, the farmhouse occupying the lowest part and the mountain 
ridges forming the boundaries. The surveys were made by private 
arrangement. Under government control, the surveys in the Northwest 
Territory were made in an arbitrary manner by means of long lines, with- 
out regard to hill or valley. Because of malaria and the spring freshets, 
the farmer chose the higher part of his tract for the location of his 
house. The eastern farmer saw a decided objection to this method, since 
it often caused the farm products to be hauled up hill to the house. 

So easy had been the acquirement of land in the outlying districts of the 
coast plain, that many believed the land west of the mountains could be 
acquired by simply taking possession of it. Some hastened to make 
‘* tomahawk titles’’ to large tracts by marking the trees with their 
initials, climbing even twenty to forty feet from the ground in an effort 
to gain a surer preémption. The refusal of the government to recognize 
these squatter claims was quite largely the cause of the borderer’s feel- 
ing that the law was always tyrannical.° 

Sometimes the only shelter of the pioneer was a roof of wild cucumber 
tree bark, laid across poles. The log house for the first residence of a 


5 The Indians had noticed the resemblance of the fruit of the buckeye (aesculus glabra) 
to the iris of the deer’s eye, and called the tree ‘‘ hetuck’’ or buck’s eye. They applied 
the same term to a man with a powerful eye. The white men of Ohio and northern Ken- 
tucky used the soft wood of the buckeye tree for cabins and for fashioning bowls and 
cradles. The bark was used as a dyestuff and the fruit as a substitute for soap. In 1834 
a ‘‘ buckeye dinner ’’ was given in Cincinnati. In the campaign of 1840 the buckeye cabin 
was carried in processions because the opponents of William Henry Harrison, of Ohio, said 
he was fitted for nothing better than to sit in a log cabin and drink hard cider. Gradually 
the people of Ohio became known as ‘‘ Buckeyes.”’ 

®The United States refused to acknowledge these ‘‘ tomahawk improvements,’’ and sent 
troops, in 1785, to evict the settlers from the Seven Ranges. These ‘‘ squatters’’ had 
posted notices for a convention to organize a government, on the assumption that ‘‘ all 
mankind have an undoubted right to pass into every vacant country and there to form their 
constitutions.’’ The government refused to recognize such an argument, and prevented the 
election of delegates. Yet the commanding officer of the troops reported that, notwithstand- 
ing his warnings, settlers ‘‘ continue to enter the public lands by forties and fifties.’’ 
Later Congress passed preémption laws, giving not more than 160 acres at a nominal price 
to a settler who inhabited and improved the land. Cooper’s ‘‘ The Prairie’’ describes a 
typical squatter family. 
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family was a square structure, frequently with but one room, and a 
** lean-to ’’ on the outside. Upon the marriage of a member of the family 
another cabin was constructed a few feet away from the old, and facing 
its front. The intervening space being covered, a ‘‘ double cabin’’ was 
the result. 

A wedding was the most interesting event in the monotonous routine of 
pioneer settlement life. The ceremony must occur before noon in order 
to furnish the expected dinner for the guests. The groom and his attend- 
ants rode on horseback, accompanied by his family, from the house of his 
father. It was the custom to oppose many good-natured obstacles to the 
progress of the groom, such as felling trees or tying grapevines across 
the way. Oran ambuscade might be formed to send consternation to the 
party by sudden rifle shots on 
allsides. It was also custom- 
ary for several young men to 
leave the party about a mile 
from the bride’s house and 
make a dash on the nearest 
line for the bottle of whisky 
which was always awaiting 
the party on this occasion. 
The victor returned to extend 
the courtesy of his prize to 
the groom, his attendants, 
and then to the other mem- 
bers of the procession. The 
dancing commenced immedi- 
ately after the dinner and lasted well into the next morning. 

The following day a numver of skilled hewers assembled at the spot 
chosen for the home of the new couple and prepared the material for 
their house. The second day all came together for the “‘ raising.’”’ A 
few of the most skilled workmen remained a third day to smooth off the 
floor, make a ‘‘ clapboard’’ door, and a split slab table. The bed was 
made by placing a forked stick in the floor at the proper place and run- 
ning poles in two directions to the walls. Clapboards formed the bed 
springs. A few pegs were placed about the walls, a huge fireplace built 
of sticks and plastered with mud, and a new American home had been 
created. 


CHAPTER XV. 
EVIDENCES OF THE HIGHER LIFE OF THE PEOPLE. 


These voluntary exiles to a strange land had left behind them all oppor- 
tunities for higher cultivation, but they realized that they must start at 
least the germs of such institutions in order to have them grow with 
their own lives. Education by the state was largely a theory, for lack of 
money; but the national public lands would supply the means. Hence 
Dr. Cutler, in his deal with Congress, succeeded in having not only a sec- 
tion in each township set aside for public schools,’ but two townships, to 
be located in the Ohio Company’s lands, ‘‘ for the support of a literary 
institution.’’ In 1795 these townships were located on high ground near 
the center of the company’s purchase, and surveyors were sent to lay out 
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1 The ‘‘ school funds ’’ so created, although not always the most judiciously administered, 
have contributed to some extent to produce the excellent public schools of the Northwest. 
The state and local taxation for schools has usually been from seven to ten times as much 
per year as the income from the land fund. 
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a town as the seat of the proposed college. In accord with its mission 
the town was named Athens, and in 1809 the Ohio University was opened. 

Likewise the Symmes purchase carried a gift of one township, ‘‘ for 
the purpose of establishing an academy or other public schools and semi- 
naries of learning.’’ This township was eventually located west of the 
Symmes land, and the name of Oxford as suitable for a college site, was 
given to the town laid out in it. Here, in 1816, the Miami University 
was opened, the name being taken from the adjacent river.* 

In 1805 the inhabitants of the Western Reserve, not to be surpassed by 
their neighbors toward the south, opened the Erie Literary Society Semi- 
nary at Burton. The people were Presbyterians or Congregationalists, and 
wished an institution of higher learning to prepare young men for the 
ministry. The presbytery withdrew from the Burton seminary, and in 
1827 opened the Western Reserve College at Hudson, Ohio. It was 
modeled after Yale, even to the buildings and general appearance of the 
surroundings. ° 

A few years later the communistic experiment of Oberlin Institute 
(now College) was begun, with an object the same as that of Western 
Reserve. The education of clergymen for the Episcopal Church led to the 
establishment, largely by subscriptions secured in England, of Kenyon 
College at Gambier, Ohio. Lord Kenyon and Lord Gambier were two of 
the English benefactors. 

These colleges were of small proportions, and alike suffered the vicis- 
situdes of the frontier. During the first quarter of a century the Ohio 
University graduated only twenty-five students. Adverse state legislation 
robbed it of the larger part of its endowment. Miami University was for 
many years no better than a grammar school. At one time the faculty 
of the Western Reserve College was reduced to one professor and one 
tutor. The experiment of manual labor, which has time and again ap- 
peared as a ‘‘fad’’ in higher education, was tried and abandoned by 
Oberlin, Kenyon and Western Reserve.* 

Indeed, much could not be expected of these institutions, considering 
the slow development of the parent colleges in the east. The Revolu- 
tionary war had sadly interfered with the higher life of the people. 
Newspapers had decreased in numbers, churches were put to other uses, 
and the few colleges in existence were hampered. Of these three factors 
the colleges rallied most slowly. In 1800 Harvard was one hundred and 
sixty years old,* William and Mary one hundred and forty, and Yale one 
hundred. Yet Harvard averaged but forty graduates annually, Yale 
about the same number, while William and Mary had but fifty students. 
Yale’s faculty may be considered typical. There was a professor of 
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*Both Ohio University and Miami University are now supported by the state of Ohio. 
They have many distinguished graduates. Hon. Thomas Ewing, of Ohio, the first graduate 
of Ohio University, in his struggle for an education, illustrates the price the young men of 
the frontier were willing to pay for this privilege. ; 

3 The college site was purchased from the company which had bought the Western Reserve 
lands from the state of Connecticut. Hence the name of the college. 

*The colleges mentioned above continue active to this time, forming a few of the thirty- 
two institutions in Ohio entitled to grant degrees. In the first edition of his ‘‘ American 
Commonwealth,’’ Mr. Bryce said some sarcastic things about the ‘‘ universities ’’ of Ohio. 
On the state aid granted to higher education, see a monograph by Prof. H. B. Adams, of 
Johns Hopkins University, in a series issued.by the Commissioner of Education (1890), and a 
paper by Prof. G. W. Knight, of the Ohio State University, in vol. 1 of the publications 
of the American Historical Association. 

*For an anniversary of Harvard College, in 1836, Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote a 
‘* song ’’ descriptive of the small beginnings of that place of learning. One stanza runs: 


** And who was on the Catalogue (They turned a little Indian by 
When college was begun? As brown as any bun); 
Two nephews of the President, Lord! how the seniors knocked about 


And the Professor’s son; The freshman class of one!’’ 
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mathematics, a professor of languages, and a professor of chemistry, 
mineralogy and geology. The last named chair had been only recently 
created. The president of the college was the professor of divinity. A 
great deal of the college teaching in these early trying times was done 
by tutors. 

The entrance requirements were ability to read and parse certain Latin 
authors, skill in making Latin verse, and a ‘‘ good tesiimony of past 
blameless behavior.’” The course of study embraced arithmetic and 
geometry, rhetoric, logic and ethics, physics, metaphysics, politics and 
divinity, with a vast amount of drill in the ancient languages, such as 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Chaldeac and Syriac. There was but one course 
and no electives. The 
rigid treatment which 
had been found neces- 
sary for the student in 
earlier days gradually 
relaxed. Undergrad- 
uates found in any 
disorder could be 
seized by the night 
watch and held until 
the college authorities 
arrived. If students 
were out of lodgings 
after nine o’clock they 
could be held account- 
able for any damage. 
Public stripes in the 
hall were administered 
for grave offenses, but 
tutors were sometimes 
dismissed for striking 
pupils. 

Latin was the official language, and in Harvard students were forbidden 
to use their ‘‘ mother tongue ’’ except in delivering English orations. The 
appointment of Professor Silliman to a chair of natural sciences in Yale, 
about 1800, marks the introduction of scientific studies into the old classical 
curriculum of the colleges, although in 1765, a medical college had 
been opened in Philadelphia by William Shippen, Benjamin Rush and 
others. 
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The people now began to feel the first impulse of national pride in 
their home affairs. Cuts and descriptions of the American colleges 
appeared in the magazines. Writers urged the education of young men 
at home instead of sending them to Europe for that purpose. A 
general missionary spirit was felt by the eastern sectarian colleges 
toward the west. Unaided by land grants, graduates from the older 
colleges founded places of learning with the advanced line of civilization.* 
An education was possible in any place. But the history of American 
colleges until 1850 is largely an imitation of old world ideals. There 
was no originality, no individuality. The most laudable feature is 
not the proficiency reached, but the sacrifices under which the work was 
carried on. 

No sooner had peace returned than the various religious sects began 
their militant life with renewed zeal. But the old days of intolerance and 
persecution were gone. The adoption of a Constitution which in its first 
amendment forbade any official recognition of creed or sect was the final 
step in an absolute divorce of church and state.’ A good-natured rivalry 
foreshadowed a coming brotherhood. The Congregational churches of 
New England and the Presbyterians of the middle states accompanied the 
westward expansion of the people. The Baptists found the southern 
colonies free from the old colonial persecution of an ‘‘ established church, ’’ 
and spread rapidly in that direction. The Church of England had suffered 
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®In the present chapter only the early colleges located in the Northwest Territory are 
mentioned. To describe all the institutions born in the widening life of the people is impos- 
sible in this space. Princeton is able tc trace the dissemination of her doctrines in the 
following list of educational institutions founded by her alumni: 1770, Queen’s Museum, 
North Carolina, later Zion College; 1776, Timber Ridge, Virginia, grammar school (later 
Washington College); Hampden-Sidney College, Virginia; 1783, Transylvania University, 
now Kentucky University; 1785, Martin Academy, Tennessee; Davidson Academy, now 
University of Nashville; 1790, Log Cabin School, later Jefferson College, now Washington 
and Jefferson, Pennsylvania; 1793, Greenville College, Tennessee. 

™The evolution of an independent church is marked in the addresses sent by various sects 
to President Washington at the time of his first inauguration. They breathed the hope 
that he would not favor one denomination above another. They came from the German 
Lutherans, the General Assembly of the Presbyterians, the Bishops of the Methodist Epis- 
copal, the United Baptists, the German Reformed, the United Brethren, the Protestant 
Episcopal, the Reformed Dutch, the Quakers, the Roman Catholics, the Hebrew Congrega- 
tion, the Universal church, and the Congregational church. To each Washington gave 
assurance of religious freedom. ‘‘ All those who conduct themselves as worthy members 
of the community are equally entitled to the protection of the civil government. * * * 
The liberty of the people of these states in worshiping God agreeably to their consciences 
is not only among the choicest of their blessings, but also of their rights.” See Sparks’s 
** Washington,” vol. XIII, 
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most in the Revolution, but it withstood the shock of disestablishment 
and gradually assumed the aspect of an independent church. The neces- 
sary changes were made in the ritual, and two clergymen were sent to 
England to be ordained so that the line of ‘‘ apostolic succession ’’ should 
not be broken.” The Methodist movement was being introduced from 
England.’ The Roman Catholics had not assumed the proportions they 
were destined to reach when the European emigration should extend be- 
yond the English and the Protestant Germans and French. 

Newspapers had shown immense powers of recuperation. Although 
newspapers had been printed in the colonies for seventy-one years before 
the Revolutionary war, there were but thirty-seven in existence when the 
war was finally commenced. During the war they decreased to less 
than twenty, but when the controversy arose over the adoption of the 
Constitution, the demand for a public hearing increased their number to 
sixty-two. From simply stating bare facts, they began to assume a con- 
troversial and literary character. By 1800 there were at least one hun- 
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8Rev. William White, of Pennsylvania, and Rev. Samuel Provoost, of New York, were 
the men sent over to be consecrated. There was objection made by the other Protestant 
sects to the church assuming the name ‘‘ Protestant’’ Episcopal. Complaint was also 
made because some states turned the forfeited Established Church property over to the Epis- 
copalians. Even after the Revolution the Maryland Legislature appropriated money to build 
pews for its members in an Episcopal church. 

®So many stories of the ‘‘ methods’’ of this sect reached America that many attended 
their meetings with no little curiosity and often disappointment. A Connecticut Congrega- 
tionalist, temporarily living in Columbia, South Carolina, in 1805, wrote in his diary: 
** The order of the exercises did not differ from that of Congregational meetings. The 
singing was better than I had expected it would be. * * * From the account which had 
been given me of the Methodist meeting, I had expected to witness more indecorum and 
irregularity. Some groans were made; though I did not think they were very natural ones. 
The preaching did not please me * * * it was all one uninterrupted current of affected 
pathos and monotonous roar. The audience appeared well dressed and respectable. I saw 
nothing like levity exhibited by anybody present. The house was filled by people. All 
those in the gallery were blacks.’’— Diary of Edward Hooker in the first report of the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission, Washington, 1897, 
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dred and ninety regular news- 
papers and magazines published 
in the United States. In 1784 
the daily Pennsylvania Packet 
appeared, and was published con- 
tinuously until 1847. In 1810 
there were more than twenty 
daily papers regularly issued. 

No doubt the opportunity for 
publishing results of investiga- 
tions, as well as the addition of 
scientific studies to the college 
curriculum, contributed to the 
zeal for scientific experiments 
and investigation which marked 
the close of the last century. 
Montgolfier, in France, had 
brought to a successful conclu- 
sion his experiments with a hot 
air balloon. Reports of the ascent 
and descent of his sheep, cock 
and duck reached America and 
were pictured in the magazines, 
although with very little appreci- 
ation of the necessary propor- 
tions of the balloon. A number 
of similar experiments were un- 
dertaken in America. Records and observations of the weather began to 
appear in the magazines, the forerunners of our government meteorological 
bureau. Even the annual passage of the herrings was studied and charted. 

The coming of the genius of invention, in which the American people 
have so signally excelled, was foretold in the descriptions of processes 
and appliances printed in the magazines. One writer describes a drill 
machine for seeding; another a windmill; a third a sun-dial. A glass 
chimney for a candle is suggested. As the height of buildings increased 
the danger from fire grew and 
several designs for fire-escapes 
appeared. One of these, which 
employs a bag for lowering the 
rescued person, is not, in princi- 

ple, unlike some of the modern 
4 bie apparatus. A correspondent de- 
P| scribes at some length the man- 
as | ufacture of salt from sea water 
wT | | aL in New Hampshire. The water 
xs sis a is let into pans and evaporated by 
ae | a heat. Strangely enough, the ex- 
pais 5-8 periments along two lines destined 
to cause the most lasting re- 
sults to the American people 

created the least mention. 

David Rumsey’s application of steam to a boat, in 1784, caused no gen- 
eral comment, although it was witnessed by Washington. Two years 
later, John Fitch, having in vain solicited funds from several state legis- 
latures, was enabled by private subscription to launch a skiff at Philadel- 
phia, in which he had built an engine with a three-inch cylinder. It was 
propelled by sets of oars fastened to the sides. A cut, with a description 
of the boat written by Fitch, appeared in the Columbian Magazine. A 
larger boat, sixty feet long, with paddles at the back, was built the next 
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year, and carried passengers twenty miles in a little over three hours. 
Surmounting many obstacles, Fitch built a boat in 1790 which carried 
passengers on the Delaware all summer, and ran a total of some three 
thousand miles. 

In 1791 patents connected with steam navigation were issued by the 
United States to Fitch, 
Rumsey and two others. 
Yet so slowly did the people 
patronize new methods, and 
so reluctantly did capital 
embark in new enterprises, 
that it was almost twenty 
years before Fulton had a 
boat running regularly be- 
tween New York and Al- 
bany, in thirty-two hours, 
$24, fra ve and carrying one hundred 

. passengers. Fitch claimed 
that Fulton had stolen his ideas. His story has been duplicated many 
times in the history of inventors. 

The other invention which so affected American economic life was the 
cotton-gin, given to the world in 1791 by Eli Whitney, a Connecticut 
schoolmaster, who was residing temporarily in Georgia. By its use a 
laborer could clean from the seed about two hundred times the amount of 
cotton he could clean without it. In 1791 the United States shipped to 
Europe 189,500 pounds of cotton. In 1803 over 41,000,000 pounds were 
exported. 

England, desiring to 
sell British manufactures 
in the American colonies, 
had never offered en- 
couragement to invent- 
ors, although certain of 
the colonies had given 
monopolies or patents 
on individual inventions. 
But the Constitution pro- 
vided for such reward to 
inventors, and by an act 
of Congress in 1790 the 
two Secretaries of War 
and State and the At- 
torney-General were 
made a board for considering applications. During the first three years 
they issued sixty-seven patents. The number continued small until the 
War of 1812 threw America on her own resources to secure an industrial 
independence, 

















CHAPTER XVI. 
THE NATIONAL SEAT OF GOVERNMENT. 


The visible parts of the union had not assumed much proportion at the 
beginning of the new century. The first seat of government, Philadel- 
phia, had never been regularly chosen. The first Continental Congress 
met in that city, since it was the most central and most accessible. The 
assumption of the powers of government by that body was not questioned 
in the necessities of the war. But when some country boys, who had 
heen enlisted near Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, but had never seen active 
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service, drove Congress from 
Philadelphia because there 
was no money to pay them, 
that city lost her chance of 
becoming the permanent seat 
of government. In its in- 
fancy the national agency 
must look for protection to 
the state in which it was 
located. 

Driven from pillar to post 
in the vicissitudes of war 
and the subsequent disorders, 
Congress by default allowed 
Washington to be inaugu- 
rated and the constitutional 
government to be set up in 
New York. But the mem- 
_ bers from the South were not 
satisfied. They recalled the 
early promise of the Potomac 
river, the natural thorough- 
fare to the West, and by combinations blocked every attempt to locate 
the capital to the northward. Self-interest has rarely been more manifest 
than in the triangular contest between New York and New England, the 
middle states, and the South, for this supposed prize. 

At last, by a bargain between Hamilton and Jefferson,’ New England 
obtained the assumption of the state debts, the capital went to Philadel- 
phia for ten years to satisfy her lodging-house keepers and merchants, 
and was then to be carried to the Potomac ‘‘ at some space between the 
mouth of the Eastern Branch and Conococheague.’’* New York protested 
in vain. The money which she had spent to remodel ‘‘ Federal Hall,’’ and 
on the building for a president’s house, was lost. 

According to the agreement, after a residence of one year in New York, 
the embryonic government, in the autumn of 1790, carted its belongings 
to Philadelphia for the allotted ten years. The limits assigned for the 
site on the Potomac approached on the south within a few miles of Wash- 
ington’s lands, and to him was given a general oversight of the locating 
and building of the capital. It was a fresh evidence of public confidence 
in the unselfishness and fidelity of that great man. Associated with him 
by an act of Congress were three Commissioners: Governor Johnson, of 
Maryland; Daniel Carroll, who owned extensive lands within the limits, and 
Dr. David Stuart (Stewart), of Virginia. 

Alexandria was the head of tide-water navigation on the Potomac. The 
junction of the Eastern Branch with the Potomac proper, just above Alex- 
andria, seemed to afford facilities for shipping interests and a navy yard, 
and here was located by the Commissioners the ten miles square which the 
Constitution demanded for the capital. In April, 1791, a corner boundary 
stone was set with Masonic ceremonies at Jones’s Point, Virginia, and 
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1 Jefferson thought he had been ‘‘ tricked ’’ by Hamilton in this deal. For particulars see 
Jefferson’s Writings, vol. III.; Hamilton’s Works, vol. III.; Judson’s ‘‘ Growth of the 
American Nation,’’ page 110. 

*Conococheague creek flows through Franklin county, Pennsylvania, and empties into 
the Potomac not far from Hagerstown, Maryland. The Eastern Branch of the Potomac is 
now called Anacostia creek. Its mouth lies inside the District. The commissioners had 
therefore an option of over one hundred miles of the Potomac, but chose the extreme lower 
part. Subsequently the limits of choice were extended to some ten miles below the mouth 
of the Eastern Branch in order to secure a location for a navy yard. 
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ten-mile lines were run at right angles, from whose ends the square was 
completed. The land enclosed thereby was named the Territory (later 
changed to District) of Columbia, and to the city to be located within it 
was given by universal consent the name of Washington. The district 
embraced Alexandria, Georgetown and several minor villages. ° 

Major L’Enfant, a French engineer who had come over with D’Estaing 
and remained after 
the close of the 
w™% war, was employed 
to draw a plan for 
a city, and with 
plans of the cities 
of Europe before 
him he evolved a 
union of the rec- 
tangular and radi- 
ating systems. It 
is sometimes called 
a gridiron laid on 
several wheels. At 
the hubs the princi- 
pal buildings were 
to be located. * 

After numerous 
meetings of the 
Commissioners at 
Suter’s tavern in 
Georgetown, they 
located one of the 
centers of radiation 
on the high ground 
near the junction 
of the rivers, not 
without suspicion of undue influence by Carroll, whose lands lay in that 
direction. Here the capitol was located, facing eastward toward the 
junction.° A mile away toward the northwest bit of high ground in 
another point of radiation the president’s house was located. Between 
the two sites the trees were felled preparatory to making a broad avenue. 

In September, 1793, the work on the capitol had progressed sufficiently 
to have the corner-stone laid, President Washington acting as Worshipful 
Master of the Masonic ceremonies. The proper salutes were fired by the 
Alexandria Volunteer Artillery. According to the newspapers there was 
‘*a procession which took place amid a brilliant crowd of spectators of 
both sexes.’’ Later all repaired to ‘‘ an extensive booth where an ox of 
five hundred pounds’ weight was barbecued, of which the company gen- 
erally partook with every abundance of other recreation.”’ 
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*Columbia is the feminine of Columbus, although it is close to the Spanish Colombia. 
The tract ceded by Maryland in 1788, and Virginia in 1789, contained originally one hundred 
square miles, according to the Constitution of the United States, Art. 1, Sec. VIII., 17. 
In 1846 Congress retroceded that portion lying in Virginia, reducing the size of the Dis- 
= to seventy-two square miles. It has no counties; its inhabitants have no national 
suffrage. 

‘This combination was thought to give the readiest access to all parts of the city. One 
result is that fifty-four per cent, or over one-half the city, is occupied by streets, squares 
and small parks. The boasted city of Paris has but twenty-five per cent so occupied. 

5 Some residents of Washington blame the cupidity of Carroll in demanding exorbitant 
prices for the failure of that portion of the city in front of the capitol to develop. But the 
higher ground toward the northwest, as well as the placing of the various government 
buildings in that direction, contributed to draw residences away from the point. Visitors 
to Washington who are unfamiliar with its local history cannot account for the placing of 
the goddess on the capitol with her back to the city proper. 
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The difficulties under which the buildings were constructed in the rural 
neighborhood, and in the absence of workmen and machinery, seemed at 
times insurmountable. Numerous prophecies were made that the capital 
would be removed from so unfavorable a place. The workmen suffered 
from fever on the low grounds. L’Enfant refused to disclose his plans in 
advance, and when Carroll built a new house, L’Enfant tore it down 
because it stood in a proposed avenue. Carroll held his lands at such 
high rates that no one could purchase. David Burns, another land owner, 
obstructed progress by refusing to sell to the Commissioners. Between 
sessions of Congress, Washington spent most of his time on the site try- 
ing to hasten the work. At times he almost despaired. Jefferson openly 
warned the residents that if everything was not in readiness for Congress 
at the required time (1800), the delay might prove fatal to their hopes. 

The members of Congress began to gather in the new city in November, 
1800, and many, especially those from New York and Pennsylvania, made 
no effort to conceal their disgust. The official papers had been sent down 
in ‘‘ seven large boxes and four or five smaller ones.’’ Only one wing of 
the capitol was ready for Congress, and the two houses were crowded 
into such narrow quarters that it seemed impossible at first to find room 
for the reporters inside the bar. Away through the cleared line of woods, 
one could see the sandstone walls of the president’s house. Between 
were deep morasses covered with alder bushes. Where Congressmen had 
pictured an elegant city, was nothing but scrub oaks on the higher ground 
and tangled bushes on the marshy ground. There were only two comfort- 
able residences, in which lived Carroll and Young, two original owners of 
the land. An unfinished hotel and a row of partly finished houses added 
to the dreariness. But notwithstanding the inconveniences, all accepted 
the permanent housing of the government as a prophecy of better things. 
Jurisdiction over the territory-had been granted by Virginia and Maryland. 
The federal government at last had a title to a spot of earth free from 
any state. Congress was to assemble in a building for which it was not 
indebted to the selfish inter- ge 
ests of any state. Therefore, . 
President Adams, in his reply 
to the addresses of Congress, 
congratulated them ‘‘ on as- 
sembling for the first time § 
in this solemn temple.’’° 

Meager as were the facili- 
ties for the reception of the 
government, they were fully 
as liberal as the conception Hie 
of the members of Congress 
of the future scope or pres- § 
ent needs of the union. 
State interests and state 
needs were everything; national demands were nothing. Grudgingly 
Congress voted the money necessary to: supplement the cash gifts of 
Maryland and Virginia for completing the government buildings. The 
revenue arising from the sale of the lots, it was supposed, would construct 
the streets and improve the public grounds. But the contraction follow- 
ing the Hamilton inflation brought such visions to an untimely end. The 
speculating company headed by Robert Morris, which had bought so many 
lots, went down with a crash, and Morris was sent to Prune street prison, 


bans al 


° Robert Morris, of Philadelphia, was a senator, and wrote from Washington: ‘‘ We want 
nothing here but houses, cellars, kitchens, well-informed men, amiable women, and other 
trifles of this kind to make our city perfect.’’ He declared with some irony that it was 
the very best city in the world for a future residence. 
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Philadelphia, for debt. The aqueduct which was to convey water from 
the Great Falls to run through and purify the streets, as was done in 
ancient Rome, was not begun. The original plan of having no house 
higher than forty feet nor lower than thirty-five, and requiring an outer 
wall of brick or stone, was modified. Any kind of house was welcome 
which would afford the much-needed lodgings, and save the journey to 
Georgetown across the ‘‘ Tiber’’ and over the very bad road.’ 

Over at the president’s house, Mrs. John Adams was writing doleful 
letters to her friends about the great bare rooms which would require 
thirty servants to keep in order; about the lack of bells in the house; 
and the impossibility of get- 
ing sufficient wood cut to 
keep warm, although the 
house was surrounded by 
woods. 

Ten years before, Congress 
had voted $14,000 to furnish 
Washington’s residence in 
Philadelphia, and the same 
sum for his successor. This 
furniture was sold when the 
government moved to Wash- 
ington, and $15,000 given to furnish the new house. But when it was 
found that President Adams had used a portion of this sum to buy seven 
horses, a carriage and a market wagon, Congress declared that the next 
president, Jefferson, must content himself with the proceeds of the sale 
of the furniture which was ‘‘ decayed, out of repair or unfit for use,’’ and 
whatever unexpended balance his predecessor had left. 

The ownership of a residence and the centralization of the govern- 
ment in one place seemed to give the nascent Union strength, and to 
inspire hope for its future. Men began to regard service in the Congress 
at Washington as almost equal to serving in their respective state legisla- 
tures. The Union was growing in the affections and esteem of the people. 
It was many years, however, before Washington began to assume an air 
of dress and style which has marked its later history. 

But the ‘‘ good times’? attending the establishment of the Constitution, 
and the restoration of financial confidence, had brought an extravagance 
in dress to the larger cities of New York and Philadelphia. The exagger- 
ations of the French court were imitated, especially in the Marie Antoi- 
nette head-dress. Dr. Rush and other physicians in vain showed the 
danger of women wearing these cushions on their heads in a temperature 
of ninety degrees. A boy paraded the streets of Philadelphia wearing a 
burlesque coiffure. Dr. Cutler was not pleased with the head-dress of 
Mrs. General Knox, whom he met in New York when he went to negotiate 
for the Ohio Company’s land. ‘‘ She is sociabie and would be very agree- 
able were it not for her affected singularity in dressing her hair. She 
seems to mimic a military style which to me is disgusting in a female. 
Her hair in front is craped at least a foot high, much in the form of a 
churn bottom upward, and topped off with black gauze, which hangs in 
streamers down her back. Her hair, which is in a large braid, turned up 
and confined with a monstrous large crooked comb. She reminded me of 
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‘Tom Moore, the Irish poet, visited Washington in 1805, and wrote in his ‘‘ Lines to 
Thomas Hume ’”’: 


In fancy now beneath the twilight gloom, 

Come, let me lead thee o’er this ‘‘ Second Rome!’’ 
Where tribunes rule, where dusky Davi bow, 

And what was Goose Creek once is Tiber now ;— 
This embryo capital, where Fancy sees 

Squares in morasses, obelisks in trees. 
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the monstrous cap worn by the Marquis Lafayette’s valet — commonly 
called, on this account, the Marquis’ Devil.’’” In men’s dress the ex- 
travagance took the form of superfluous buttons. A suit of clothes in the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society which belonged to Dr. Shippen has 
twenty-one buttons on the coat, eighteen on the waistcoat and twelve on 
the small clothes. One writer estimated that £300,000 worth of buttons 
was imported into the United States annually. Tench Coxe’ thought 
that the importation of ‘‘ the finer kinds of coat, vest and sleeve buttons, 
buckles, brooches, breastpins, and other trinkets into this port (Philadel- 
phia) only is supposed to have amounted in a single year to ten thousand 
pounds sterling, which cost the wearers above 60,000 dollars.’’ Some 
economists suggested a law prohibiting extravagance in dress or prescrib- 
ing a compulsory national dress suitable to the climate. 

Such excesses showed the enervation and weakness to which the grow- 
ing wealth of the United States might have brought the people, had not a 
corrective been found in the new west. The first of the spasmodic exten- 
sions of territory was now about to come from an undue pressure on the 
southwestern boundary line; but a retroactive influence contributing to 
a larger expansion of life was constantly exerted by the vigorous and 
often crude frontier on the older portions of the country. 


Why was Ohio admitted to the Union with only forty-five thousand inhabitants? Describe 
the various types of emigrants who sought homes in Ohio. How early did manufacturing 
begin in Pittsburg, arid what were the products? Describe the various river craft of this 
period. What was the character of the boatmen? How were the early flour mills estab- 
lished? How important was the discovery of salt at Kanawha? What conditions led to 
the survey by Congress of the future ‘‘ Cumberland national road ’’ ? 

What substitutes were used for money in the early days of Ohio? What were the rela- 
tive prices of provisions? How were cattle cared for? Mention some of the mild supersti- 
tions which were current. How did the arrangement of farms contrast with that else- 
where? Describe a pioneer wedding. How did the government deal with squatter claims? 

What circumstances led to the founding of the first two colleges in Ohio? How did the 
colleges of Western Reserve, Oberlin and Kenyon originate? How was the higher life of 
the people affected by the Revolutionary war? Give illustrations of the small beginnings 
of American colleges. What changes in the life of the churches were felt after the Revolu- 
tion? What led to the increase of newspapers? How did these affect the growing interest 
in science? Describe some of the early experiments with the steamboat. What was the 
cotton-gin, and what its effect? How did the government encourage inventions? 

What events led up to the selection of the present site for a national capital? In what 
ways did the nation show its confidence in Washington? By whom was the city laid out? 
What was the general character of the plan, and why? When and by whom was the corner- 
stone of the capitol laid? What difficulties attended the building of the city? What 
importance did national affairs hold in the minds of Congress at this time? How were the 
Eastern cities influenced by the old world? How was this enervating influence offset? 


1. What was the treaty of Fort Stanwix? 2. What famous scenes are associated with 
Cane Ridge, Kentucky? 3. When was the United States Coast Survey founded? 4. Where 
are the chief deposits of salt in the United States? 5. Where did the whisky rebellion 
take place? 6. How great was the tax on whisky? 7. Who was ‘‘ Tom the Tinker’’? 
8. Where are the chief deposits of anthracite coal? 9. What clause in the Constitution of 
the United States might well be called the ‘‘ elastic clause’’? 10. What had this clause 
to do with the location of*the capital? 11. What were the ‘‘X. Y. Z. dispatches’’? 
12. Under what circumstances was ‘‘ Hail Columbia’’ first sung? 13. What was the popu- 
lation of the United States in 1800? 14. Where was the center of population? 15. How 
did Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore compare in size at that time? 16. When 
was the first patent granted, and upon what invention? 17. Why isthe Atlantic end of the 
Panama railway west of the Pacific end? 
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®From ‘‘ Life and Letters of Manasseh Cutler.’’ Two stanzas of a manuscript poem in 
the Lenox Library, New York, run: 


‘* Ladies can you in Conscience say ‘Can you spend Months to curl your hair, 
Your useless costly fine Array, And Years to fix the Clothes you wear? 
As Tossils, Topknots, flow’ry Stuffs, Can you spend all the Sabbath Morn, 
Jewels and Rings, and heaps of Ruffs; Your Dust and Ashes to adorn!’’ 


* A Philadelphia economist in ‘‘A View of the United States.” 
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4 READING 
FJIOURNEY?# 
through FRANCE 


[Preparations for and incidents of ‘‘ The Ocean Voyage,’’ in this Reading Journey, were Summary of 
detailed by Mary E. Merington in the October issue. French money, suggestions for living, Preceding 
and a tour of Paris streets and boulevards were covered in November. Domestic and public Articles. 
architecture in Paris, historically considered, formed the instalment in December.] 


IV. ART LIFE IN PARIS. 


BY FANNY ROWELL. 





Paris, the beautiful, has always been inspiring to art study. The 
streets breathe of its romantic history, and the exquisite taste of the 
French lends charm to daily life. There is contrast yet harmony in the 
great boulevards and the narrow and quaint old streets. The way 
of living appeals strongly to the art nature. Hundreds of students from 
America are working there, endeavoring to become designers, architects, 
sculptors, painters, having formed their own little colony in the students’ 
quarter, which lies between the Luxembourg, the Panthéon and Montpar- 
nasse. The students’ colony is on the left bank of the Seine, the part of 
Paris which has undergone least change, in what is called the Quartier 
Latin, because it contains the chief institutions of learning. It is a well- 
lighted, healthy and clean part of the city, not at all the kind of place 
where a woman should not live. 

As a name, the Latin Quarter has been romanced about to such a degree 
that to the average reader it suggests gaiety to a wild extent. I have yatin Quarter. 
noticed that visitors are keenly disappointed and fail to recognize the place 
of so many fictions. The truth is that the majority of ‘students are quite 
serious sort of people. They have made sacrifices to get to Paris and 
appreciate the possibilities too much to throw away time and money. 
Romances. there have been, no doubt, in the Latin Quarter, but then, 
there are romances everywhere. The students are more apt to err on 
the side of too strict economy. They do not give sufficient care to 
food and warmth, do not spend enough to nourish the body, reasoning that 
by strictest frugality they will lengthen their stay in Paris. Perhaps boys 
who are wild and reckless at home will be more so in Paris. But those 
who go, anxious to succeed in their chosen work, are benefited by the 
enthusiasm of the Quarter. So much to work up to and so little time in 
which to do it, is an incentive to best endeavors. Students should go in 
the spring, if possible, for Paris is at its best in April and May, and 
learn how to live there before winter comes. 


The Ecole des Beaux-Arts, the greatest free art school in the world, was founded in 
1648. It has a staff of forty professors, with some 1,200 pupils of different nationalities. 
‘‘ The teaching is both practical and theoretical. The practical part is given in eleven 
studios, three for painting, three for sculpture, three for architecture, one for engraving, 
and one for the cutting of gems.’’ ‘‘ The teachers are men of distinction and ability, the 
i great masters of the day. That such men should be willing to give up so much of their 
time to education speaks volumes for the French character.’’ ‘‘ The Grand Prize of Rome, 
the highest gift of the Beaux-Arts, is no barren honor; it gives the holder four years in 
Rome to study the masterpieces of ancient art, his studies and models*being paid for by 
the state, and 4,000 francs a year for other expenses. He must stay in Rome all this 
time, except under special leave of absence, and he must send every year something done 
by his own hand—either a copy cr an original—to the Beaux-Arts. If these envois de 
Roma are very good they are bought by the state.”’ 

For translation of French words and phrases, see Glossary concluding this article. 

[The original sketches illustrating this article are used through the courtesy of the 
New York Press.] 
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The great picture exhibitions open in May. Just previous to that 
time you will find the art students greatly on the qui vive. They 
are enthusiastic, but in dread, for many have sent pictures to the 
Salon. The announcements of admissions are eagerly awaited. 
It is possible to hear, while the jury of selection is sitting, which 
pictures have been accepted. It means so much, that first picture 
of the student in the Salon! The masters at the schools, Julian’s, 
Carlorossi’s, Delabord’s, may have commended, but that does not 
insure admission. It is a chance, always, and means a great deal 
to those who succeed: encouragement from home for another year 
or two of study, perhaps. ‘‘ In the Salon’’ are charmed words in 
student life, since they set the mark of merit. After the excite- 
ment of mere admission is over there is the hope of honors. 

The American Art Club is genial and uproarious at this time. The 
poor fellows who did not get in, but hope for another year, are feasted 
by the successful ones, and wealthy Americans, like Rodman Wana- 
maker, frequently join in the affair of entertaining. You will find 
the men’s club a quaint place with a typical French entrance, vine-covered 
and suggesting a cosy nook beyond, not at all the American idea of a 


' proper entrance to a club. This primitive building is situated not far 


from the Luxembourg, and is a gathering place of the men artistic, a 
place to read, eat, smoke and get acquainted in simple fashion. Here the 
American boys celebrate Thanksgiving with turkeys and plum pudding sent 
over from New England. Evening entertainments are given at the club, 
but it is not a place to live. Men live anywhere,—in their studios or 
in small hétels. A very few live in a pension, which is a pretty name 
for boarding-house, and has some comfort, but no place in which to paint. 
Who would not prefer to be uncomfortable in a studio rather than to revel 
in boarding-house luxuries? 

The women have a combination which is clever. A very old historic 
mansion has been converted into a woman’s club-house, and it has become 
chiefly a studio building. Exhibitions and afternoon teas are held in 
the homelike parlors, and the living rooms are arranged studio fashion, 
which is greatly to the taste of students. It is possible, but lonely, and 
to an extent dangerous, for an inexperienced woman, to take a studio en- 
tirely alone. In the studio bedrooms, sketches in abundance and draperies 
cover the walls, for however much one has to economize, there is always 
longing to accumulate studio property. The most tantalizingly odd bits 
of pottery are so cheap, and rare bits of china may be picked up at the 
numerous antique shops. 

Whereas the French girl is attended by a maid, the American girl 
student seems to find her paint brush an emblem of security from insult. 
She has energy and goes about her study with purpose and decision. Her 
type is understood, and she is rarely molested. Certainly she is not 

austere, but she is decidedly self-reliant. In dress she will be guided 
a little by her artistic taste ; the fad for eccentric dress for the student 
has passed. She may not spend so much money on dress as at home, 
because in France among busy people there is less change of mode. 
People one meets on the streets of Paris do not wear Worth gowns 
nor do they look like the cuts of French fashion papers. The French 
people are exceedingly plain in dress on the street, and our girls fol- 
‘low the custom. 

Paris is changing rapidly. More comforts in the way of 
heating and lighting homes have been introduced, but as yet they 
have not come into the homes of students. Charcoal stoves, so small 
that they are amusing more than warming, are the means of 
heating rooms. The steam-heated apartments are called ‘‘Ameri- 
can’’ and are usually too expensive for the student’s taste. It 
seems strange that the rooms and studios in this part of Paris 
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must be lighted by lamps and candles, if at all, but such is the fact. 

The students love the life, but compared to home they have few com- 
forts. It is a mistake to suppose that they can live on less in Paris than 
in New York; the average is about the same. Rents are less, meat costs 
more. Fruits are plentiful. Bread is too much like pie crust; unsalted 
butter is delicious, but is not served generously at a table-d’héte meal. 

All students are not poor or limited to a small income, but the rich 
rarely work the hardest. Neither do the poorest accomplish the most 
study, for they are hampered by lack of material, or cannot afford to 
study in the schools. The atmosphere of art will influence their lives and 
work, but without money to study and live fairly well their work cannot 
progress. They may learn a great deal by observation. The surround- 
ings appeal so strongly to an artistic nature that they do not want to 
leave, but it is a very cold Paris when one has no money. It is foolish 
for students to stay with only uncertain remittances from home, for there 
are so few ways for American art students to make money in Paris. 

A bright Southern girl, whose income suddenly stopped, utilized her 
knowledge of-the pictures in the galleries in a way to bring in money. She 
would escort visiting Americans through the Luxembourg gallery after 
she had painted for some time, and could talk much more intelligently of 
the pictures than the French guides with their stereotyped lingo. It was 
quite satisfactory in every way to all but the custodian of the building, 
who feared she would take patrons from his army of guides. A Balti- 
more woman, who wished to continue her studies in Julian’s, gave afternoons 
to shopping with her countrywomen of affluence, and chaperoning to places . 
of interest evenings. She continues to make a fair income in this way. How students earn 
But these are types of people who would make a good living if thrown on money in Paris. 

a barren island. 

The average art student is singularly lacking in business qualifications. 
Some may paint portraits and succeed, if, with ability to secure a likeness, 
they have also opportunity to get among people able to pay for portraits. 
Others sell the copies they make in the galleries. Visiting Americans are 
frequently glad to buy good copies to take home, and will pay fair prices 
for them. Some students have had orders for the adornment of churches 
and public buildings in their own towns, and are in Paris to execute the 
orders under instruction. A very few teach, but French teachers are 
preferred by families who reside in Paris. 

The magnificent studios do not concern the student, except to visit 
occasionally. He has not important work to put in such a place even if 
he could afford it. The studios which some students are able to have are 
large, but tucked away in curious out-of-the-way places where there is 
seclusion and quietness for work. They frequently have a litile staircase 
on one side up to a balcony which overlooks the studio and forms a little 
room to sleep in. . Young people who go to Paris from nice homes, where 
others have looked after their comfort, have much to learn in managing 
for themselves on a moderate income. They must learn to spend their 
money for what is really worth while. The way in which wine and liquor 
are used freely may be a menace to the student, but one must learn self- 
contro! to succeed anywhere. The French wine “‘ ordinaire ’’ is the worst 
thing to work on that one could find. 

There are many creameries where cooked meats and vegetables are sold 
in small quantities. A chicken may be seen roasting ona spit. One may 
order baked bread, or a pan of beans, or any dish which may be kept in the 
studio. Milk is sold by the glass. If one does not eat in a pension, the _ 
getting of meals may be managed in various ways. But the irregular way -<YF 
of cooking, partly in studio and in store, seems to me the worst, and in the 
end most expensive, unless three or four club together and have a system of 
sharing work. Coffee and rolls in the morning are scarcely enough for a 4 
healthy young body to work upon until noon. Cereals are very little used \ 
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in France, but may be 
cooked with slight trou- 
ble. The Duval restau- 
rants, and similar places 
that compete in price, 
serve an excellent din- 
ner from one franc ten, 
to one franc fifty, which 
is about twenty-five to 
thirty cents. 

Each art school is the 
center of its own little 
world. Students work 
for the judgment of the 
master and are enorm- 
ously elated or depressed 
by his criticism. He 
passes from one canvas 
or board to another and 
talks rapidly, of course 
in French, which is an 
embarrassment to the 
American who does not 
understand, although 
other students are good- 
natured about translat- 
ing. The model remains 
inflexible while the mas- 
ter is in the room, evenif it be for more than an hour. Nerves are at a 
high tension. After acriticism, the work for that day usually ends. Nerves 
can stand no more; such is the enthusiasm of the work. There is more 
drawing and painting from life than in our schools, and less of cast work. 

The French student, whether of art or music, is easily recognized on 
the Boulevard by the portfolio he carries, and by the oddity of his hat. 
It is either an extraordinary slouch felt, or a high silk hat without curve 
to the brim. The latter is certainly unique as a headgear. It is known 
only in Paris; occasionally one finds its way to New York but does not 
stay. If the hair is worn long the effect is startling and in a way amusing 
at first view. Our boys do not take kindly to imitating this, but incline 
to the slouch and to velvets and corduroys. In this regard any- 
thing that lasts seems eventually to satisfy the student. 

The Luxembourg Garden is in the center of student life, with the 
Panthéon on one side, and down the Boulevard St. Michael the museum 
and Garden of Cluny. Opposite Cluny is the Sorbonne, which contains 
the wonderful decorations of Puvis de Chevannes. _It is five minutes’ 
walk to Notre Dame, and not far to the Louvre. ll of this is 
‘* fine sketching ground, and in the buildings one may paint and copy. 
’ The side streets are very narrow and picturesque. Old churches with 
quaint turrets and towers, an occasional square with a fountain, are 
delightful to sketch. Many venders of fruits and vegetables with 
small, green push carts make good bits of color, and the bright signs 
on the small stores are typical of Paris. 

We buy fruit continually, because it is so firm and fresh and costs 
so little —large plums, delicious grapes, and gooseberries bigger than 
thimbles for a few cents a measure. Flowers from the array on 
the stand at the corner cost so little that one may always have 
a few. Tight little bouquets of roses, for a few centimes, surrounded 





O%,, by lace paper, and the pots of growing plants enveloped in white paper 


are very pretty. We carry them to our landlady on her birthdays, of 
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which she has many, and on various féte 
days, and afterwards we sit by her fire and 
paint them. 

A carriage we may use often, for it is 
only about twenty-five cents an hour, so even 
a student may go about with ease occasion- 
ally. If he desires to move his studio ef- 
fects, he calls a carriage and puts in every- 
thing he can and climbs up beside the driver, 
for the same price. Cabs in Paris are ex- 
pected to hold any kind of thing that may be 
piled in. It is the same open carriage that 
takes my lady to the Opéra in the evening. 

The Garden of the Luxembourg is full of 
roses in the summer, and has a playground = 
where the French children appeal to the S\ == 
sketching mood of the student. But we 7 
must go into the gallery to paint. 

The Luxembourg is the permanent collec- 
tion of pictures by living artists, bought by 
the French government, chiefly from the 
Annual Salon, and not limited to French 
painters. At the death of an artist his 
picture is draped with a wreath of mourning, 
and within a year is usually taken from the 
Luxembourg gallery. If of great importance, it may go to the Louvre, 
but frequently it goes to a municipal building or to a gallery in some other 
French city. 

The Louvre — the palace of art—and Tuileries were the Paris residence 
of monarchy. Now they are used solely to hold art treasures and docu- 
ments. It is at the Louvre that students may study from the antique, 
the real first objects of art, not copies of them. The Louvre holds the 
masterpieces of ancient art. There is a collection of drawings of the 
Italian, Spanish, 
German, Flemish, 
Dutch and early 
French schools, more 
than forty thousand 
in all, to which stu- 
dents have access, 
and more than two 
thousand paintings 
representative of the 
greatest artists. Any 
of these may be 
copied, and there are 
hundreds of copyists 
constantly at work. 
A few grow old in 
this line of work. 
I wonder if they 
were once ambitious 
to be original, or if they concluded that an original might be poor 
and unsalable and a good copy better. The benefit the student derives 
from a certain amount of copying is by delving into the methods of 
eminent painters. He should try to reason out the way the picture 
was painted. To paint inch by inch and finish in detail before the picture 
is laid in is the way of the copyist who is only a copyist, and is seeking 
only the result of finished work. The student lays the picture in with 
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foundation colors according to the method of the painter, as nearly as he 
can discover it, and carries the work to completion as if he had a model 
before him. 

To obtain certificates to copy, American students must show a recom- 
mendation from the American Ambassador to the ‘‘ Directeur des Musées 
Nationaux,’’ who has his office in an upper room of the Louvre, up a won- 
drous winding staircase which one ascends like a tower. He gives gen- 
eral permission to copy in the galleries of the Louvre, the Luxembourg, 
at Versailles and St. Germain, and afterwards gives special permits for 
certain pictures one selects to copy. Permission will be given to 
copy from two pictures in the same gallery, during the same period, thus 
allowing time for work to dry, and work may also be kept going in all 
the galleries if one is so inclined. It is awkward to attend to these 
details when one does not speak French, and it is somewhat resented by 
the authorities because it gives them more trouble. There is no payment 
to make for the privilege of copying, or entrance to the galleries, except 
to the guardian who provides easel and stool, and takes care of the 
canvases. He puts the canvases away over Sundays and féte days, when 
there is no copying allowed on account of the attending crowd. 

It is said by other copyists that Americans are too generous in the 
amount they pay the guardian, especially the Americans who work but a 
short time. My experience is that it is best not to economize on the guar- 
dian, for he will protect one’s rights most vehemently when he considers 
the person a worthy one, and on the other hand he may have various rea- 
sons why one cannot work if he considers he is not appreciated. At the 
Luxembourg, the guardian is an interesting old man from Alsace-Lorraine, 


1 ed 


The Louvre, the most important public building at Paris, both architecturally and on 
account of its treasures of art, is a palace of vast extent. It is said to derive its name 
from an ancient hunting chateau once situated here in a forest infested by wolves, and 
called the Lupara or Louverie. Philip Augustus (1223) built a castle on the site, but the 
foundation of the present palace was laid by Francis I., in 1547. Under later rulers, par- 
ticularly Cathérine de Médicis and Henry IV., considerable progress was made with the 
building, and again under Louis XIV. During the Revolution work was suspended, but 
Napoléon carried it forward, and finally under Napoléon III. the wings connecting it with 
the Tuileries were completed, and thus the original design carried out. On August 19, 
1572, the marriage of Princess Margaret of Valois with the King of Navarre, afterwards 
Henry IV. of France, was solemnized here, most of the Huguenot chiefs being present. 
Five days later the signal was given here for the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. In May, 
1871, under the Commune, the part of the connecting wing next to the Tuileries was much 
damaged by fire, and the imperial library of 90,000 volumes and many precious manuscripts 
were destroyed.—Baedeker, 
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picturesque in a linen smock and white hat, and most determined that the 
rights of his patrons shall be protected. From one to three francs is the 
price per week for his services. He will soon let one know if enough 
has not been paid. He provides very solid easels and two stools, one of 
which is to serve as a table for colors. There is no critic to say when 
the copy is finished. It may 
be good or bad, but can be 
taken from the building if it 
has on the back the chalk 
mark of the guardian, for 
which mark he expects a 
special franc. 

Some of the pictures in the 
Louvre are hung so high that 
a ladder and platform are 
necessary. For the use of 
this more complicated style 
of easel the guardian asks 
five francs per week. It 
really must be a pleasure to 
paint high above the crowd. 
There are some pictures so 
popular that four or five are 
always waiting for a chance 
to copy, and they’ secure 
first, second and third right 
to the place in front of can- 
vas. They must watch their 
opportunity to paint, but 
must decamp if the person with first permit demands it. The word of the 





The most celebrated treasure of the Louvre is the famous Venus of Milo, found in 1820 
by a peasant in the Island of Melos, bought for 6,000 francs ($1,200) by the French am- 
bassador at Constantinople, and presented by him to the French King Louis XVIII. The 
statue is admirably placed in the center of a suitably lighted salon, and can be seen 
effectively from every point of view. The figure is of heroic size, with a majestic quality 
which is necessarily lost in the small casts, through which most people make their first 
acquaintance with it; yet its exquisite beauty and grace can be studied even in these im- 
perfect copies, and the reverent student of art be prepared the better to appreciate the 
peerless qualities of the original. 
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guardian is law when rights are disputed. Greuze’s 
** Broken Pitcher’’ is a very popular subject for copying. 
Watteau’s pictures are selected for their decorative quali- 
ties. Corots are always being copied, and copies find their 
way to America as genuine old masters. Maurillo’s wonder- 
ful paintings of Madonnas are favorites. Velasquez, Rem- 
.  brandts and Titians, Millet’s landscapes, and Paul Potter’s 
Siw, cattle are favorites with Americans. Graceful Mme. Le 
® Brun with her daughter, and the portrait of Mme. Ré- 
camier, by David, are among the choice of women. Re- 
ligious paintings, of which there are many in the Louvre, 
are often copied for churches. 

With so many canvases, does a person never paint on the 
wrong one? It has been done. I once saw this mistake 
made by an American girl in the Louvre, and was glad for 
her sake that the Bastille no longer existed. Question 
was raised as to the canvas on her easel, followed by a 
flurry and scurry among the copyists, while the attendants 
looked very serious. She was surrounded, and exciting 
remarks ensued, with ejaculations unknown in her vocabu- 
lary acquired in New York. The picture was a charming 
bit of still life of Chardins,—a peach, a few nuts, a glass 
and a knife,— a modest thing, but quite difficult to copy, for 
the tone is mellowed by age. She had first right to copy 
it, but had noticed an elderly Frenchman closely scrutinizing 
the canvas on which she was painting. It was his work that 
she had continued in his absence. But he certainly ex- 
hibited the courtesy for which the French are so celebrated, for he 
begged mademoiselle not to be alarmed, adding that he could soon remedy 
the damage! Since she had been wondering if she possessed enough 
money to appease the fury around her, his amiability was highly gratify- 
ing, and the implied slur to her work was not to be noticed. When the 
guardian saw that the owner of the copy would condone the offense, he 
dispersed the crowd, and the lady begged the Frenchman to consider he 
had first place to copy that picture thereafter. He was evidently a 
painter of experience; but our little countrywoman had made many 
changes on his canvas,—for she had painted all day with much vigor. 
She apologized most confusedly, and was rewarded by monsieur saying, 
regarding the picture, that ‘‘ Mademoiselle saw color trés bien.’’ 

The Louvre holds reminiscences of kings and queens, their portraits, 
glass and porcelain made by the great Sévres manufactory for their use, 
and Gobelin tapestries which were never sold, but used only as royal gifts; 
stained glass of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, ancient ceiling 
paintings, jewels, and enamels on copper. All these help the student in deco- 
ration. Furniture of the time of Louis XIV. and Louis XV. may be copied, 
and has to a great extent influenced the style in American homes. Our 
designers of furniture have made drawings there, and have reproduced 
the graceful curves and beautiful shapes, to help American women live 
like queens. Our students study architecture and design,—the results are 
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The palace of the Tuileries was destroyed by the Commune in 1871. Two wings which 
connected it with the Louvre are all that remain. Its chief interest lies in its historical 
associations, it having been founded by the famous Cathérine de Médicis in 1564. Its name 
was taken from the lime-kiins (tuileries) which formerly occupied the site. In 1789, 
when Louis XVI. tried to flee from France, he was captured and brought back to this 
palace. Here the famous Swiss guard sacrificed their lives in defense of the building, being 
shot down in the garden by the mob. The palace was the home of Napoléon I. and all the 
later sovereigns until 1871, when the Empress Eugénie, after the battle of Sedan, fled 
from the building. The mob, which had planned the destruction of the chief buildings of 
Paris, began with the Tuileries, placing barrels of petroleum and gunpowder in the palace, 
insuring its total destruction. The Louvre, with its priceless treasures, fortunately escaped. 
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training American taste. The pleasure-living age of France has left 
these treasures to the Louvre. 

It is a delightful trip down the Seine in a small steamboat to Sévres, 

costing only a few centimes. The Sévres pottery is the delight of the The Sévres pottery. 
ceramic student. One may study with individual instruction of a master, 
and after one has been recommended by the ambassador, paints, brushes 
and enamels are supplied, but china to decorate must be bought elsewhere. 
Unpainted Sévres china will not be sold even to the student. Neither 
may the firing be done at Sévres, but the work must be taken to Paris. 
Students are allowed to wander over the pottery seemingly at their own 
will, and have ‘‘ tests ’’ and various odds and ends that are interesting to 
keep in a ceramic studio. 

That my teacher would leave me to spend two hours at his déjeuner was 

a matter of little consequence when I became used to it. Everything goes 
rather slowly in France. They teach very thoroughly, but it takes time. 
The theory of teaching there is to make the pupil understand, not neces- 
sarily to cover a great deal of china. They have not acquired their 
knowledge in a day, neither do they promise to teach it in a shorter time. 
They teach ceramic painting with the same seriousness as other branches 
of art. It is a life study. 

On our way home, we stop in the Luxembourg park again, and sketch, Interesting types 
as the sun goes down. The long-skirted priests and monks cross again °F sketching. 
and again. There are so many of them. A Benedictine monk in his 
curious garb of gray is a splendid subject. A school of boys are playing 
ball, not the game as we know it, but a sort of toss affair, of gentle 
form. The blanchisseuse, crossing the park, without a head-covering, 
or only a bit of fluted muslin on her head, is a good subject for a 
sketch. She pounds the clothes with stones down at the Seine, but returns 
them in exquisite folds. The workingman, in blue cotton blouse, rests 
after his absinth, and keeps as quiet as a model. It is his mood so to rest 
after work. The sisters, with flapping hoods and gowns, are picturesque 
as they walk rapidly across the park, or guard the children. A sister, 
with broad white collar and hood, and a fold of light blue cashmere against 
the black robe, is a charming note of color in a sketch. 

The ever-changing Seine, with many boats that ply between Paris and 
Surenne, is favorite sketching ground for the students. Permission 
must be secured from the Secrétaire Général de la Questure to sketch 
on the streets and in the parks. In Paris, as well as elsewhere, the 
crowd of gazers soon becomes annoying and the comments cease to be 
amusing. Chic means quite the reverse from Sheik, which is street 
French for ‘‘ no good,’’ and they do not hesitate to say either. The 
best place to sketch street scenes is from a table of a café on the 
sidewalk. Order slight refreshment. No one can come near enough to 
molest, except the waiter, and he is too busy. 

The American settlement in Paris, over by the Arc de Triomphe, has a 
most flourishing church, and a chapel in the students’ quarter, where 
there is great sympathy with the student life and much help and en- 


couragement given. 
tt 


The Winged Victory of Samothrace occupies an imposing position at 
the head of a broad staircase in the Louvre. The status commemorated 
a naval victory won by Demetrius Poliorcetes of Athens about 305 B.C. 

‘The figure is considerably above life-size. It was found in 1863 
broken into a number of fragments, which have been carefully united. 
The statue stood on a pedestal having the form of a ship’s prow, the 
principal parts of which were found by an Austrian expedition to the 
island of Samothrace in 1875. These fragments were conveyed to the 
Louvre, and the Victory now stands on her original pedestal. The god- - yn 
dess held a trumpet to her lips with her right hand. The ship upon which - 
she has just alighted is conceived as under way, and the fresh breeze blows 
her garments backward in tumultuous folds.’’— Tarbell’s Greek Art. ON THE BOIS DE BOULOGNE, 
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Qui vive (kee-veev), the state of being alert. Trés bien, very well. Tuileries (tweel- 
eries). Smock, a loose blouse worn by laboring men in Europe over their other clothes. 
Ambassador, the diplomatic title given to ministers of high rank. (See word studies in 
Round Table.) Go’belin, a name applied to the tapestry made at the factory in Paris 
founded by the Gobelin family. Bastille (Bas-téel), the famous French prison destroyed in 
1789. Ceramics (ser-4m-ics), that department of plastic art which includes the production 
of all objects formed by molding, modeling and baking clay. Benedictine, one of the 
order of monks established by St. Benedict of Nursia about A. D. 530. At present it pre- 
vails in Austria more than in any other country. Absinth, a bitter, greenish liquor made 
by redistilling alcoholic spirits in which absinthium and other aromatic or bitter herbs, 
roots, etc., have been macerated. Chic (sheek), originality and taste, as exhibited in 
ornament, decoration or dress. Cortége (cor-taje), a procession, train of attendants. 
Blanchisseuse (blin-shis-seuze), washerwoman. Ecole des Beaux-Arts (acole-day-boze-ahr), 
the great art school of Paris. + + 


Why is the Latin Quarter so called? What well-known buildings and institutions are 
situated in that part of the city? What is the Salon? When does it open? What is 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts? Name other famous schools. What is the ‘‘ Grand Prize of 
Rome’’? What is the American Girls’ Art Club? Describe some of the conditions of life 
outside of the Girls’ Club. What plans have students tried in order to make money? 
What peculiar styles of dress are adopted by some of the students? What is the Sorbonne? 
Describe some characteristic street scenes in Paris. What is the Luxembourg? What distinct- 
ive feature has the garden? Give a brief account of the Louvre. What is its greatest treas- 
ure? Give its history. What other famous Greek statue does it contain? Describe it. 
What different ideals are sought by the copyists of famous pictures? How does a student 
secure permission to copy? What is the function of the ‘‘ guardian’’? Mention some of 
the famous pictures chosen by copyists. Under what conditions may one study at Sévres? 
What difficulties are encountered in sketching in public places? Give a brief account of 


the Tuileries. 
t+ 


1. In what famous building does the French Senate hold its sessions? 2. Who was 
Madame Le Brun? 3. What great French painters of animals have lived in this century? 
4. Who are the chief landscape artists of the Fontainebleau-Barbizon group? 5. Name 
two great modern painters of French peasant life. 6. What modern work by a French 
artist is probably the best known picture in this country? 7. What French artist said: 
‘‘Truth is the first thing in art, and the second and the third’’? 8. What important 
work in Paris was entrusted to Palissy, the potter? 9. In what tragic way did he end his 
career? 10. Who was Madame Récamier? 11. What is ‘‘ varnishing day ’’ at the Salon? 


t+ 


‘* The Ecole des Beaux-Arts.’’ Ernest Flagg. Architectural Record, July, 1894. One 
of a series of papers on this famous school, giving the experience of an American student 
who has become an architect of ability and distinction. 

‘*The American Girls’ Art Club in Paris.’’ Emily W. Aylward. Scribner’s 
Magazine, November, 1894. A bright, entertaining account of this famous 
club, which has proven ‘‘a home of delightful and economic safety for 
the legion of young women, who, in the pursuit of art, annually go unpro- 
tected abroad.”’ 

** Art Schools of Paris.’’ Lucy H. Hooper. Cosmopolitan, June, 1892. 
Gives an art student’s experience, with description of the famous studio of 
Julian, and comments upon the relative position of the various schools. 

‘* American Artists’ Association of Paris.’’ E.H. Wuerpel. Cosmopol- 
itan, February, 1896. Describes the men’s art club, which forms a center 
for American students in the heart of the Latin Quarter. 

‘*The American Student at the Beaux-Arts.’’ R. Whiteing. Century, 
December, 1881. A graphic and interesting account of life in the Latin 
Quarter, in the Beaux-Arts and in the studios, with discriminating comments 
upon French art. 

‘* Millet’s Life at Barbizon,’’ described by his younger brother. Century, 
April, 1894, and ‘‘ The Story of Millet’s Early Life’’ by the same author, 
Century, January, 1893, give an insight into the career of this famous artist 
by one who knew him intimately. 

‘A Century of Painting.’” Will H. Low, in MeClure’s Magazine for 
April and May, 1896, discusses Corot, Millet, Rousseau, Diaz, Dupré and 
Daubigny, with typical illustrations. 

‘*Corot.’’ Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer. Century, June, 1889. ‘This 
is one of the most delightful of Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s essays upon art 
subjects. Corot’s work as an artist and his life as a man were both upon 
such a high plane that this portrayal of his ‘‘ strong will, perseverance, noble 
desires, unfailing courage, sincerity, and loving-kindness ’’ will be read with 
appreciation. Through the illustrations also, many will come to a more 


THE BLANCHISSEUSE. perfect knowledge of his work. 











CRITICAL STUDIES IN AMERICAN LITERATURE.* 
I. AN EPIC: LONGFELLOW’S ‘“‘EVANGELINE.” 


BY PROF.’ FRED LEWIS PATTEE. 
(Pennsylvania State College.) 


To study systematically any true poem one must begin with classifica- 
tion. What was the creator’s object? If it were to voice his own emo- 
tions, his hopes and joys, his fears and sorrows, his own impressions of 
nature and man, then his poem is a lyric like ‘‘ To a Waterfowl,’’ ‘‘ The 
Psalm of Life,’’ or ‘‘ Laus Deo’’; if it were to look at human life objec- 
tively, separating himself entirely from his subject, then his product is an 
epic form,—a true epic like the “‘ Iliad’’ if it be exalted in style with 
gods and heroes as character's; a ballad like ‘‘ The Skeleton in Armor,”’ 
or “‘ Barbara Frietchie,’’ if the story be short and stirring; an idyl like 
‘* Snow-Bound ”’ or ‘‘ The Cotter’s Saturday Night,’ if it deal with pas- 
toral scenes and rural simplicity ;—finally, if it were to mingle these two 
elements, the subjective and the objective, with especial attention to the 
action, it is a drama like ‘*‘ Hamlet ’’ or ‘‘ Macbeth.’’ To make this clas- 
sification one must begin by reading the poem through at a sitting. 
‘* Evangeline’’ is unmistakably an epic poem. ‘It is restrained in tone 
and leisurely in movement; it deals with rural scenes and simple charac- 
ters, with situation rather than action,— it is manifestly an idyl. 

The next test of a work of art is the determination of its spiritual 
import. There must be one dominating idea about which all other ideas 
cluster. In ‘‘ Evangeline’’ it is expressed in the Prologue; the poet 
would show ‘‘ the beauty and strength of woman’s devotion.’’ He would 
emphasize this central fact by taking some single instance of extraordi- 
nary constancy and devotion. The episode of the expulsion of the Acadians 
from Grand-Pré in 1755 and their 

‘* Exile without end, and without an example in story,”’ 
furnished a marvelous opportunity. No better background for the display 
of feminine heroism and the affection ‘‘ that hopes and endures and is 
silent,’’ could be imagined. The poet chose wisely his background. 

Here the poem must undergo a series of tests. Is this background 


properly subordinated to the central purpose of the poem, or does the - 


author, in the glow of narration, lose sight at times of the dominating 
idea? With such romantic material the danger was great of wandering 
into episodes that would obscure the central figure. Go through the 
poem, line by line, and run your pen through all such passages. Does 
Part I. seem unduly expanded? Are there any digressions for mere effect? 
What of such a passage as this: 
** And crowed the cock with the self-same 
Voice that in ages of old had startled the penitent Peter’’? 

Is it merely pretty? Find others. Draw a side line opposite each of the 
descriptions and pictures. What proportion of the play do they make 
up? Are they all needed? Does the brilliancy of the setting sometimes 
call the attention from the brilliancy of the gem? It must be admitted 
after one has carefully examined these marked portions, notably in Part 
II., that the background at times well-nigh dominates the picture. There 
are places where the landscape seems to be the central fact and the people 
moving through it the incidents, but this is not often. An abundance of 
description is more tolerable in an idyl than in any other poetic form. 
Classify these descriptions: outdoor and indoor scenes, vast mountain 

* Readers should have copies of ‘‘ Evangeline ’’ in hand for this study. A complete edi- 
tion, with notes, is published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Paper, 15 cents; cloth, 25 cents. 
A Glossary will be found near the end of this article. : 
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landscapes and narrow forest and river vistas, studies in village life, farm 
scenes, descriptions of domestic animals and wild birds. In what does 
the poet excel? Note that the more closely the scene comes to humanity, 
the more lovingly it is drawn. What method does the poet use for de- 
scription? Does he merely catalogue a series of objects, enumerating 
size, proportions, eolor, or does he give each scene human connections? 
This is the supreme test for description. Individual human interest must 
be constantly predominant. The inventory method is fatal for poetry. 
In applying this test to Longfellow we find that few poets have humanized 
nature more than he. His descriptions are almost invariably in terms 
of human life. The hemlocks are “‘ bearded with moss’’; they ‘‘ stand 
like harpers hoar’’; sea-fogs pitch their tents on the hills and look down 
on the happy valley; the sun sinks ‘‘ down to his rest’; ‘‘ the restless 
heart of the ocean ’’ is ‘‘ for a moment consoled ’’; the moon climbs the 
walls of heaven and then with her hundred hands she seizes the rocks and 
piles up the shadows. It is almost a mannerism with the poet. Read 
through the poem and mark carefully all places where nature has thus 
been given human attributes. 

Having examined the central motive of the poem and its relation to the 
background, we may now study the methods or means ‘by which the poet 
made his work effective. The most telling results in literature, and in art 
generally, are accomplished by the use of contrast. ‘‘ Evangeline’’ is 
divided into two parts, with the object of contrasting one with the other. 
In Part I. we have a narrow environment, a peasant village painted in 
softened colors like a scene in Theocritus,—simple village folk without a 
thought or a care for anything beyond the narrow horizon. Part II. is 
scattered over a continent; its horizons are boundless and vast.. No con- 
trast could be sharper. All that was idyllic in the first scene is ruthlessly 
destroyed save only woman’s devotion, which is made all the stronger by 
the awful calamity. The poet works constantly with contrasts. The 
picture in Part I. is purposely heightened. The actual Acadians were far 
more robust and worldly than Longfellow has made them. Everywhere 
there is a soft, poetic atmosphere. It is the dreamy Indian summer; the 
closing days of a bountiful harvest; it is holiday, the feast of betrothal, 
with dancing and innocent joy; tomorrow Evangeline and Gabriel are to 
be married, and to move to the home that the love of the village has 
helped them to prepare. The scene changes in an instant. The two 
pictures of the old man, who is drawn as a type of the simple villagers, 


‘ now at his fireside serene and trusting, now on the shore haggard, dazed, 


helpless, mark the suddenness of the stroke and the sharp contrast. 
The blacksmith and the old farmer are admirably contrasted. The inert- 
ness of Gabriel, who is but a phantom in the poem, a mere fog of a 
man, throws into sharp contrast the energy, the devotion, the patient 
persistence of Evangeline. Study the poem for its contrasts; note each 
one. The poem is full of them. ‘ 

What of the atmosphere of ‘‘ Evangeline’’? Is it a careful study of 
life in broad daylight made with the eye upon the object, or is it life as 
seen by a dreamer in his study? Is it realistic or classic or romantic? 
It is none of these. Perhaps the adjective sentimental best describes it. 
It abounds in minor chords, in pensive retrospection, in that mood of sad- 
ness and longing so characteristic of Longfellow. It loves the moonlight. 


** Slowly oyer the tops of the Ozark Mountains the moon rose, 
Lighting the little tent, and with a mysterious splendor 
Touching the somber leaves, and embracing and filling the woodland.’’ 


This is the atmosphere of the poem. There are no sharp outlines. Note 
how often the moon is mentioned. The characters move ever in a dim 
romantic twilight; we seldom see their faces; we learn very little that is 
specific about them; they are described in general terms. To paint a 
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portrait of Evangeline would be as difficult a task almost as to create a 
Madonna. But this very vagueness of outline makes the poem more 
charming. It is in perfect harmony with the poet’s designs. It gives 
to the imagination of the reader the widest freedom. Longfellow. is 
never really romantic. He never reaches that creative pitch where the 
unreal is made so real that it thrills us. The story told by the Shawnee 
woman of the maiden that was wooed by a phantom, filled Evangeline with 
‘* pain and indefinite terror,’’ but it does not so move the reader. We 
can imagine how Poe or Coleridge would have handled it. ‘‘Evangeline,’’ 
then, is a poem of sentiment rather than a romantic creation. 

What other means did the poet use to render his work effective? Is 
there humor? I find but one place in the poem, line 408, where the 
reader might possibly smile. The intensity of the emotional strain is not 
for a moment relieved. Were the tale moving more rapidly, as it would 
move in a drama, this would be a positive defect. The mental anxiety of 
the reader is never unduly strained, since the mind is constantly relieved 
by pictures. There is no fire and passion. An idyl must be serene and 
leisurely. Then, too, the glow and earnestness and intense vividness of 
touch so conspicuous in Whittier are always wanting in Longfellow. His 
very nature was idyllic. 

The ornamentation of the poem should next be examined. To what 
extent does the poet use figures of speech, epithets, and allusions? Run 
through the poem rapidly, enclosing in red ink all such ornaments. Draw 
a circle about each ‘‘ like’’ and ‘‘ as.’’? Do not be afraid of disfiguring 
your text; cheap editions are abundant, and it is impossible to study a 
poem adequately except with pen in hand. Note the large number of 
similes. These may be divided into three classes: First, strong, spon- 
taneous comparisons that add force and beauty to the picture, as, for 
instance, ‘ 


Or 


** Bent like a laboring oar that toils in the surf of the ocean.”’ 


** As on a stormy sea a spar is tossed by the billows.”’ 


Second, long, artificial similes after the Homeric manner, like that begin- 
ning with line 442,—‘‘ as when the air is serene,’”’ etc.; and, third, 
figures used merely for effect, simply because they add a touch of pret- 
tiness. Among figures of this last class may be mentioned the popular 
couplet, 
** Silently one by one in the infinite meadows of heaven, 
Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of the angels.”’ 

There is a fatal prettiness about such work, yet to many it is highly poetic 
and satisfying. One must learn to. see the weakness of such lines. In 
the same way one may criticize the passage which likens a vine trailing 
from a tree to Jacob’s ladder, 

** On —~ ee stairs the angels ascending, descending, were the swift humming- 


See also lines 1059-1063. Ornament for ornament’s sake is a serious 
defect. It is far too common in ‘‘ Evangeline,’’ and indeed in all of Long- 
fellow’s poems. ‘‘ Evangeline ’’ comes near to over-ornamentation. Make 
a careful classification of the figures. Note how many are taken from 
everyday life and familiar things,—a supreme test for figures. Note 
that at least eight refer to biblical incidents. Find how many are 
Medizval and Catholic. Study carefully the adjectives and epithets. 
Make a list of the best ones that heighten the picture, like ‘‘ the bellow- 
ing ocean,’’ ‘‘ the gossiping looms,’’ ‘‘ the mournful and misty Atlan- 
tic,’’ ‘‘ the waifs of the tide,’’ ‘‘ the towering and tenebrous branches.’’ 
Note how strong and original the poet invariably becomes when he alludes 
in any way to the sea. Make a list of all such epithets and allusions and 
note that the sea is never anything but troubled, mournful and: dark. 
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Find the few hackneyed epithets like ‘‘ nut-brown ale,’’ and ‘‘ golden 
fruit.’’? Are they blemishes? 

Every piece of literature that deals at all with action can be examined 
for dramatic values. Is there a plot? Is it carefully developed until it 
culminates in one crowning act? ‘‘ Evangeline’’ contains a distinct 
thread of story, and to some extent, more than in most idyls, a culminat- 
ing plot. The action, however, is by no means emphasized. The poet 
loiters leisurely through the little village. He stops before each farm- 
house; he fondles lovingly the watchdog and he strokes fondly the cows 
in the yard; he peers into the smithy and he dwells with pensive pleasure 
on the simple round of village life. At first he shows us only the back- 
ground, but little by little we become conscious of human figures. We 
become gradually acquainted with them. Until line 235 all is picture; 
then the plot begins gradually to appear until it culminates at the close 
of Part I. Part II. is, in reality, the main story, to which Part I. is simply 
the introduction. This it was that Hawthorne told to Longfellow, and 
this it was that the poet first completed. It contains almost exclusively 
the central motive of the poem, which is the steadfastness of feminine 
devotion. From a dramatic standpoint the first part is far too long. It 
seems as if the poet had been carried away by the richness of his mate- 
rials and had unduly extended it. If its object be simply to prepare the 
reader to understand the circumstances that led to Evangeline’s life-long 
devotion and search, then it should occupy a space corresponding te not 
more than a single act in a five-act drama. Longfellow makes it just 
half the poem. Yet what could we spare from Part I.? 

‘* Evangeline ’’ is, in reality, two poems. The plot in Part II. is con- 
siderably elaborated. The interest is sustained by the fact that Evan- 
geline seems ever on the point of meeting her lover, and is more than 
once only a few hours too late. The device at length becomes artificial. 
It is done too often, and it leads to vexation. Lines 1240-1251 are 
the weak part of the plot. It seems highly improbable that Evangeline 
could search for a lifetime and Gabriel be unconscious of the fact. All 
of the Acadians save he alone are in the secret. We lose patience with 
Gabriel; he gives up too easily; he is a mere man of wood, unworthy of 
Evangeline’s love. Had he been faithless, and she nevertheless true; 
had he died and she been ignorant of the fact, our pity would be without 
suspicion, but we cannot avoid the thought that Gabriel was unworthy, 
and that Evangeline had been imposed upon. The poet easily avoids the 
difficulty by dismissing with a few lines a whole lifetime of wandering, and 
passes at once to the sequel. 

The characterization, which is vague and general, has already been 
mentioned. There is, with the exception, perhaps, of the fiddler, but one 
living figure in the poem,— Basil, the blacksmith, a hearty, full-blooded 
man, his jovial face gleaming ‘‘ round and red as the harvest moon.’’ 
His temper is irascible and hasty. His wild cry of passion and his 
mighty resistance in the church until borne down by numbers, is the one 
realistic touch in the description. Then, what a bit of nature in Part II. : 

** Speaking these words, he blew a wrathful cloud from his nostrils, 
While his hage, brown hand came thundering down on the table, 


So that the guests all ; and Father Felician, astounded, 
Suddenly paused, with a pinch of snuff half-way to his nostrils.’’ 


The rest of the figures are seen vaguely through a mist. 

The versification of the poem needs careful attention, but it will be im- 
possible, within our limits, to do more than touch upon the subject. The 
use of the hexameter was an experiment, and it was criticized unmercifully 
by the early reviewers of the poem. This meter demands that the first foot 
of each line be a dactyl; that the last foot be a spondee, that the fifth 
foot be a dactyl, and that the others, with rare exceptions, be dactyls or 
spondees. In reading the poem, therefore, the voice must fall heavily on 
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the first syllable of the line; this done there is little difficulty. But often 
the poet has put unaccented syllables at the opening of the line. For 
example, 
‘* Let us bury him here by the sea. When a happier season.” 
‘* And the whole mass became a cloud, a shade in the distance.” 
** All the year round the orange-groves are in blossom; and grass grows.” . 


Such lines must be violently wrenched to be scanned as hexameters. Run Hexameters. 
through the poem, marking other faulty openings. Examine the spondees 
at the ends of the lines. These spondees have been more criticized than 
any other thing in the versification of ‘‘ Evangeline.’’ Words of two 
syllables equally accented on each are not frequent in English. Many of 
Longfellow’s spondees are in reality trochees or iambi. Note carefully 
the closing words of a few lines. What of “‘ hemlocks,’’ ‘‘ twilight,”’ 
“* bosoms,”’ ‘‘ forest ’’ and ‘‘ farmers’’? Note the positive jar in lines 
ending like these: 


** Shocks of yellow hair, like the silken floss of the maize, hung.” 


‘* Children’s children rode on his knees and heard his great watch tick.” 


Try to scan these lines. Note others that close in the same way. See if 
the spondees in the body of the lines are always spondees. Note if the 
fifth foot is always a dactyl. Many of the poet’s lines are perfect: 


‘* Gleamed from the sky and the sea and the ships that lay in the roadstead.” 
** Such was the sound that arose on the night as the herds and the horses.” 
‘* We shall behold no more our homes, in the village of Grand-Pré.” 


But it is useless now to criticize Longfellow’s hexameters. They have 
made their way in spite of criticism, and they are now secure. With all 
their faults they tell the story as no other meter could tell it. Note in 
the ‘‘ Life of Longfellow,’’ Vol. II., p. 77, the effect of the famous 
description of the song of the mocking-bird when written in regular 
meter. The poet’s use of alliteration should not be overlooked. It is 
one of the secrets of the wonderful harmony of ‘‘ Evangeline.’’ Under- 


=" 


Epic, from the Greek epos, meaning a word, a speech or a tale, and in the p' ral poetry Glossary. 
in heroic verse. Jdyl (I-dyl), a poem descriptive of rural scenes or events. Lyric, of or 
belonging to a lyre (an ancient stringed instrument); hence adapted for singing to the 
lyre; musical and emotional. 

Pro’logue, from the Greek pro, before, and logos, a speech. An introductory statement 
or explanation to a poem, discourse or performance. Alliteration (al-lit-e-ré-shun), the 
repetition of the same letter or sound at the beginning of two or more words in close or 
immediate succession. pithet, an adjective, or a phrase or word used adjectively to 
describe some quality or attribute of its object, as ‘‘ The long-wandering bride.’’ Objec’- 
tively, in an objective manner; in literature the writing about things outside of one’s self, 
as opposed to subjectively, the treating of one’s own personal experience or state of feeling. 

The dacty] is a foot of three syllables accented on the first —’~ ~, like ‘‘ suddenly.”’ The 
spondee has two syllables equally accented,’ —’._ There must be no dropping of the voice 
on either of these syllables. The word ‘‘ spondee”’ is itself very nearly a spondee. The 
trochee and iambus each consists of two syllables. In the trochee the first syllable is ac- 
cented —’ ~, as in the word ‘‘ trochee ’’; in the iambus the second syllable is accented as in 
“‘command.’’ The hexameter is a line that consists of six feet, mostly dactyls. The 
student who would make a thorough study of the subject should read Matthew Arnold’s 
essay ‘‘ On Translating Homer,’’ and should also consult some good work on versification, 
like Gummere’s or Parsons’s. ° : 


Acadians, the French inhabitants of Acadia (the present Nova Scotia) who, in 1713, by . 
the Peace of Utrecht, passed from the jurisdiction of France to that of England. Thede’- 
ritus, a Greek poet; the most celebrated composer of pastoral poetry. He was born at 
Syracuse, in Sicily. The date of his birth is unknown, but his greatest literary activity was 
about 272 B.C. His idyls are principally representations of the everyday life of the Sicil- 
jan peasantry, and retain their freshness and charm to the present time. 
as To a Waterfowl,” by Bryant. “The Psalm of Life,” by Longfellow. “ Laus Deo,” by 

ittier. 
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THE INNER LIFE OF MARY LYON. 


line with black ink all the alliterating letters as in the preceding quota- 
tions. Study the effect produced. 

Last of all the poem should be examined in reference to the effect it 
has accomplished. Unless it has thrown some new ray of light upon the 
problem of mortal life, or has reflected in a new way some earlier truth, 
it is a trivial thing. What message has ‘‘ Evangeline’’ for struggling 
humanity? It is a message of cheer. With all its sadness and pathos, 
the poem is steadfast in its optimism. Although the poem is objective 
and unlyrical, Longfellow has woven into it the motto of his own life,— 
Learn Resignation. It came from the very depths of the poet’s soul; it 
came from the pen that wrote ‘‘ The Footsteps of Angels,’’ ‘‘ Resigna- 
tion ’’ and ‘‘ The Chamber Over the Gate.’”’ It is a sad world, it seems 


‘ to say, and its best fruits are suffering. 


“*Patience and abnegation of self, and devotion to others ’’ is the lesson 
that every true life must learn. The soul of the poem is in the noble 
words of the priest : 


‘* Sorrow and silence are strong, and patient endurance is godlike, 
Therefore accomplish thy labor of love, till the heart is made godlike, 
Purified, strengthened, perfected, and rendered more worthy of heaven.” 


It is this noble lesson combined with a healthy sentimentality, a true 
pathos, and a charming love episode that has given ‘‘ Evangeline ”’ its 
great popularity. ‘‘ All the world loves a lover.’’ There is in the poem 
a living, beating human heart, a thing that is immortal. 


& & THE INNER LIFE OF MARY LYON.* & & 


BY THE REV. A. E. DUNNING. 
(Editor of The Congregationalist.) 


No fuller or more fruitful life has been lived by any woman in this cen- 
tury than that of Mary Lyon. This statement is made deliberately after 
a study of her struggles and triumphs and of the results, in many lands, 
of her labors. Her history is of peculiar interest to Chautauquans 
because, while pursuing knowledge with unflagging perseverance against 
great obstacles, she illustrated in so eminent a degree their three mot- 
toes: ‘‘ We study the word and the works of God,’’ ‘‘ Let us keep our 
Heavenly Father in the midst,’’ ‘‘ Never be discouraged.”’ 

Miss Lyon’s one comprehensive purpose was to complete the work of 
Christ for the salvation of mankind. The means she chose by which to do 
her part in that work was the Christian education of women. In the 
methods for gaining that education and in the character and service 
sought as the result of it she was a pioneer. Her genius was original, 
practical and eminently successful. The average New Englander of the 
eighteenth century did not believe that the higher education of women 
was worth its cost. Girls in Boston were not allowed to attend the public 
schools till 1790. From that time till 1822, when the town became a 
city, they could only attend in the summer, so far as the boys left room 
for them. Private schools for young women, as a rule, aimed at feminine 
accomplishments rather than mental development. Mary Lyon was the 
first woman who conceived and laid the foundation for a woman’s college. 

She was a native product, through successive generations, of the 
rugged hill country of Massachusetts. In the township of Buckland, a 
mile and a half from the village by a rugged footpath, is the deserted site 

* This is the fourth CHAUTAUQUAN study of the Inner Life of Great Americans. The first 
subject, ‘‘ Stonewall ’’ Jackson, by the Rev. Dr. J. Wm. Jones (one of General Jackson’s 
chaplains during the Civil war), appeared in the October issue. The second subject, John 


Greenleaf Whittier, by Mrs. James T. Fields, appeared in November. The third subject, 
Phillips Brooks, by Pres. Charles F. Thwing, appeared in December. 
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of a farmhouse. Near-by, fixed in a ledge of rock, is a bronze tablet 
bearing this inscription: 









































MARY LYON, 
The Founder of Mount Holyoke Seminary, 
was born here, 

Feb. 28, 1797. 


She was the sixth of seven children, and from the time she was five 
years old till she was able to take care of herself the family wrung their 
support, under the guidance of the widowed mother, from the stony fields 
that surrounded their little home. Nowhere was life more serious than 
among our New England hills in the first half of this century. Nowhere 
were its fruits more exactly husbanded, or its independence more prized. 
Mary’s home was rich in affection. Her published letters show this. It 
was rich in homely virtues. It was generous in its sympathies. It 
taught her to save everything for the highest uses. When she was five 
years old she was found one day intently studying an hour-glass. ‘‘ Oh,”’ 
she said, eagerly, ‘‘I believe I have found a way to make more time.’’ 
Her name was Mary Mason Lyon. As she grew older she dropped the 
middle word to save time. From early childhood she maintained a stren- 
uous life. 

Her love of knowledge was an inborn passion. She enjoyed the hard Passion for knowl- 
toil by which she fed it. When she was seven years old the nearest dis- edge. 
trict school was two miles distant, and girls learned in it only reading, 
writing, spelling and needlework. She worked for her board in families 
where she could be nearer school. She asked to be allowed to study 
English grammar and soon mastered it as far as she could find a teacher 
to help her. She served as a hired girl in her brother’s family at a dollar 
a week to get money to advance her education. With funds earned by 
spinning and weaving she paid for a winter’s board in Sanderson Academy, 
at Ashfield. She hunted for teachers who could aid her in studying higher 
mathematics, geology, chemistry and other branches in which women 
were rarely interested. She found these teachers sometimes in one place, 
sometimes in another. She studied natural science with the pastor in 
Conway, Rev. Edward Hitchcock, afterward president of Amherst College, 
and took lessons in drawing and painting from his wife. In Sanderson 
Academy she mastered a Latin grammar, calculated eclipses and made an 
almanac. When she was twenty-four years old she resolved to go to By- 
field to study in Rev. Joseph Emerson’s school, which was then famous. 
It was a three days’ journey from her home. Friends sought to dissuade 
her. But her mother said, ‘‘Go,’’ and she went. There she came to 
desire knowledge, not only for the joy of possessing it, but that she 
might use it for others. 

She was a teacher by instinct. When she was seventeen she taught a Genius as a teacher. 
district school for seventy-five cents a week and ‘‘ boarded around.’’ 
Before she went to Byfield she had taught eleven terms, most of the time 
in country schools in or near her native town. She was the first to intro- 
duce into those schools the study of geography with maps. She had new 
ideas of education, and proved their practical value. After her study at 
Byfield she secured the place of assistant principal in Sanderson Academy, 
though the wisdom of appointing her was doubted because she was a 
woman. She held the place for three years, and then left it because of 
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‘* There is nothing in the universe that I fear except that ‘I may not know all my duty 
or may fail to do it.’ — Inscription on Miss Lyon’s Monument, Mount Holyoke College. 

** Could I but be permitted to labor in the portico, and spend my days in clearing the 
ground for that which is destined to eontinue, and exert an extensive and salutary influence 
on female education and on religion from generation to generation, it would be the height 
of my ambition.’’— From one of Miss Lyon’s Letters in 1832. 
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Here, 
and later at Ipswich, Massachusetts, she was for ten years associated 
with Miss Z. P. Grant, one of the most eminent teachers of her time. 

It is worth while to pause a moment to note that Mary Lyon had her 


an urgent call to go to Adams Academy in Derry, New Hampshire. 


seasons of discouragement. More than once she resolved that if she 
should finish her term she would never attempt to teach again. But her 
services were demanded and she could not refuse. Forces without as well 
as within impelled her to the great work she accomplished. 

Mary Lyon had an abounding physical vitality. She inherited health. 
Her native hills fostered it. Simple home-life, wholesome surroundings, 
freedom from artificial excitement, gave room for natural development 
of her strong body and vigorous mind. She was not physically beautiful, 
but she had an affectionate disposition, a keen sense of humor and an 
exuberant hopefulness. She lacked grace of manner, she had little taste 
in dress, of feminine daintiness she had none, and in amenities of life 
which are dear to many she was not interested. She had a strong will 
and sought approbation rather than counsel in her plans, but she wel- 
comed advice from her friends as to her personal habits and appearance 
and was simply grateful for it. She had little imagination, but she was 
so straightforward, sincere, unselfish, that she won the loyalty of friends 
of both sexes, whose better natures were developed by her companionship. 
Henry Ward Beecher once said of a parsimonious New Englander that he 
was too stingy to enjoy good health. Mary Lyon was so exuberantly 
benevolent that she repelled disease. She gave herself and her posses- 
sions without stint to help others. She received a salary of only two 
hundred dollars as principal of Mount Holyoke, and of this she gave more 
than one-fourth every year to foreign missions. 

She had a deeply religious nature, but her religious character developed 
slowly. Yet her faith became in her maturity the dominant force in her 
life. Her early associates remembered that when a girl at school she 
used to sit on the crooked trunk of a tree during recess, and describe to 
them the plan of salvation, though she did not claim to have learned it 
by experience. In her twentieth year she was one day deeply moved by 
the preaching of her Baptist uncle, and on the way home alone from that 
service, as she looked on the mountains and valleys spread out before her, 
she thought of the kingdoms of this world and the glory of them, and as 
she wrote years later, she ‘‘ longed to lay them all at the feet of Him who 
had redeemed her.’’ Yet it was five years after that time before she 
definitely consecrated herself to Christ at the Byfield school, and she was 
twenty-five years old when she united with the Congregational church in 
Buckland. Even three years later than that she said to an intimate friend : 
‘‘T think it very doubtful whether I ever see heaven for myself, but I 
mean to do all in my power to prepare others for that blessed world.’’ 
She believed unhesitatingly in the necessity of regeneration for every soul, 
and in the saving power of Christ, and she sought with unfailing earnest- 
ness to bring every one of her pupils into vital relations with him. She 
never rose to such heights of eloquence and tenderness as when she pleaded 
with them to accept his grace and to yield their lives to his service. 

Her noble life fruited after many years in Mount Holyoke Seminary and 
the institutions which sprang from it in many lands. But her plans devel- 
oped through her faithful acceptance of the opportunities opening in her 
path. While she was a teacher at Derry, and afterwards at Ipswich, she 
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The portrait is a very plain picture of a very plain face; the blue eyes and sandy hair 
mark kindliness and en ; but I would hardly think that that old-fashioned Puritanic 
woman was the pioneer of the highest culture for American womanhood. That crown 
belongs to her. None shall wrest it away. Other American women have handled the 
chisel like Harriet Hosmer, or handled a telescope like Maria Mitchell, or handled a powerful 
pen like Mrs. Stowe, or Margaret Fuller. But Miss Lyon’s life was an epic—an added 
verse to the eleventh chapter of Hebrews.— Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler. 
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used to return to Buckland and Ashfield in the winters and teach a 
private school for girls. Several teachers in the surrounding districts 
came to her to learn better ways of teaching, and her school, in six 
years, had increased from a small company to one hundred. Her pupils 
were sought as teachers throughout all the region. The ministers of 
Franklin Association urged her to remain all the time in that section. 
Some funds were, subscribed for a building. By degrees her plans were 
formed for a New England seminary for teachers. The story of her 
labors and final success in locating the institution at South Hadley, in 
securing a board of trustees, in getting an act of incorporation by the 
legislature and in organizing Mount Holyoke Seminary, is a fascinating 
one. She went from house to house and from town to town soliciting 
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An eye-witness describes one of Miss Lyon’s meetings to raise money for the seminary 
she had planned. He says: ‘‘ I was one of about forty who gathered one Sabbath after- 
noon to hear Miss Lyon speak in a small schoolhouse in Ashfield. She sat by herself in 
that district school teacher’s chair and asked one of the ministers present to open the meet- 
ing with prayer.’’ After that and a hymn, she read a few verses of the Bible and then 
spoke. ‘‘ You, my neighbors, she said, know me and whyI am here today. I am con- 
cerned for the cause of education, which, especially among women, is not what it should 
be. I want to establish an institution where the training of character, as well as the 
knowledge of books, shall be made prominent.’’ Then she described her plan and in con- 


clusion said, ‘‘ I want large sums, but dollars and half-dollars will, with prayer, go a great 
ways. 


This is to be a house of prayer; let it be built of money accompanied by prayer.’’ 
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money. She conquered opposition, she charmed reluctant givers into 
willing helpers. She won for her cause hard-earned dollars from those 
who had meant to give only pennies. She sat by firesides in humble 
homes among the hills and told the natives what they might do and ought 
to do for their children. She spoke in schools and in chapels, telling 
what she wanted, with such frank simplicity, such plain descriptions of 
what could be done with the money she sought, and such convincing 
statements of the need of education for women, that her hearers could 
not deny her. 

There is not space here to tell of the years of struggle, of the indiffer- 
ence of some on whose support she had counted, the opposition of others, 
the steadfast help of men and women whose faith in her and her purpose 
never faltered. In 1862, at the twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding 
of the seminary, Dr. E. N. Kirk quoted these words, referring to the 
graduating exercises of the first class in the academic course: 

‘‘ The side pews and galleries of the church were already crowded with interested specta- 
tors when Miss Lyon led her beautiful troop with quiet dignity to the seats reserved for 
them. It was an hour in her life never to be forgotten. The battle had been fought, the 
victory was hers. Public opinion had come over in a great degree to her side. Wonder, 
gratitude and praise fiiled her heart. Her great soul was surcharged with pent-up joy. 
Smiles and tears strove for the mastery on her radiant face. She retired within herself, 
gave way to a joy with which no one could intermeddle; and for an hour resigned herself to 
the emotions of the occasion.’’ 


Mary Lyon died in 1849. More than three thousand young women had 
passed from under her care, and on each one she had stamped something 
of her own personality. She was not willing to commit one of them to 
the world without some assurance that they had become followers of 
Christ and that they would do some noble service. They have carried 
her spirit and aim into many lands. Many of them have become famous. 
When Oberlin College opened a department for women, its first principal, 
who served for seventeen years, was Mrs. Marianne Dascomb, a pupil 
of Mary Lyon. So also was Miss Hannah Lyman, the first president of 
Vassar College. Henry F. Durant said that his first impulse to found 
Wellesley College came from his acquaintance with Mount Holyoke Semi- 
nary, of which he was for several years a trustee. Miss Ada L. Howard, 
the first president of Wellesley, was a Mount Holyoke graduate and 
teacher. Wheaton Seminary at Norton, Massachusetts; Lake Erie 
Seminary at Painesville, Ohio; Mills Seminary and College in California, 
received their plans and many of their teachers from Mary Lyon. More 
than fifty of her pupils became foreign missionaries and reproduced her 
work in heathen lands. One of them, Fidelia Fiske, planted a seminary 
in Persia for Nestorian girls. Kurdish girls in the Mount Holyoke at 
Bitlis, Turkey, have learned through Miss Lyon’s influence to establish 
Christian homes among the mountains of ancient Armenia. The Huguenot 
Seminary at Wellington, South Africa, and the San Sebastian Institute in 
Spain were from their beginnings administered by Mount Holyoke gradu- 
ates. These are only the more conspicuous illustrations among many of 
the beauty and wisdom and holiness that have gone out through all the 
world from that brave and steadfast life which began in the little farm- 
house in Buckland, 
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Books: ‘‘ The Power of Christian Benevolence, illustrated in the Life and Labors of 
Mary Lyon,’’ compiled by Edward Hitchcock, D. D., LL. D., with the assistance of others. 
‘* History of Mount Holyoke Seminary during the First Half Century, 1837-1897.’’ Pub- 
lished by the Seminary. ‘‘ Reminiscences of Mary Lyon,’’ by Mrs. W. A. Nichols, a 
pamphlet. 

New Englander, vol. 10: p. 259, a sketch by Principal J. P. Cowles.— Congregations 


Review, vol. 11: p. 375. ‘* Faith and Works of Mary Lyon,’’ by Miss A. B. Harris.~- 
Education, vol. 5: p. 506. Article by Elizabeth Porter Gould. i 
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GREETINGS FROM CLASS PRESIDENTS. 


In response to an invitation from THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN, I gladly send my hearty best 
wishes for the New Year to my C. L. S. C. 
comrades of the Class of 1901. 

How the months 
have slipped by! 1900 
-1901. How soon we 
are to join the army 
of graduates! 

No matter how far 
behind we are in our 
reading because of the 
strain of daily duty, 
let us strive to com- 
plete our course. 

Some, I am glad to 
say, have the time for 
special seals, but for 
those who have been 
forced behind by the 
rush of life, I want to 
send a special word 





WILLIAM 8S. BAINBRIDGE. * 


of cheer. 

: This year our leaders have arranged a 
wider system of substitute reading. This 
better adapts the course to those who desire 
the comradeship and outlook of the C. L. S. 
C., and yet cannot, because of their many 
duties, be bound to hard and fast lines of 
reading. 

We congratulate the C. L. S. C. on its 
ability to see the needs and so quickly adjust 
the course to meet them. 

_ Let us, then, with great interest and re- 
newed courage, move forward to the golden 
gate — our goal in 1901. 
Faithfully yours, 
WILLIAM SEAMAN BAINBRIDGE. 
34 Gramercy Park, New York Crry. 


My greetings to the flourishing and widely 
separated Class of 1902 are as cordial as are 
my congratulations over the books we are 
‘called upon to read. Let me say a few 


words of only two of them, the ‘‘ Lincoln ’’ 
and the ‘‘ American Literature.’’ I am con- 
vinced that a deep devotion to our coun- 
try and an intelligent appreciation. of what 
America means to mankind are strong 
factors ineducation. What a heightening of 
national character must come from the 
study of Lincoln! And what a growing 
wealth of intellectual and spiritual riches is 
found in the best American books! We 
belong to a nation to which the most emi- 
nent English statesman of our century has 
conceded the right to be recognized as 
prospectively, ‘‘ the great organ of the pow- 
erful English tongue.’’ We shall be better 
Americans if we know the best that Wash- 
ington, Franklin, Madison and Hamilton 
wrote; if we are familiar with the vivifying 
and varied utterances of Webster, Lincoln, 
Sumner, Phillips, 
Everett, Winthrop 
and Curtis; if we read 
our history through 
the works of Irving, 
Bancroft, Parkman 
and Fiske; if we 
know what Bushnell, 
Beecher, Phelps and 
Phillips Brooks have 
contributed to the 
spiritual life; if we 
let Hawthorne and 
Mrs. Stowe reveal to 
us the grandeur and 
the gloom of the 
Puritan nature; and 
especially if our poets, 
Emerson, Bryant, Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes 
and Whittier, speak their messages to our quick 
and responsive souls. May our readings the 
coming year be ‘‘rounds in the ever-lengthen- 
ing ladder by which we climb to knowledge! ”’ 
JOHN HENRY BARROWS. 





JOHN HENRY BARROWS. 


OBERLIN, OHIO. 
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A cordial hand-clasp to all the members of 
the Class of 1908 throughout the world! 
To the great New York contingent, which 
leads the van; to the Ohio readers, who in 
numbers come next; 
to the Pennsylvania 
Chautauquans, who 
are a good third; to 
the members of the 
circle in forty-five 
states, two territories 
and the Dominion of 
Canada; to my fellow- 
members in France, 
in Hilo and Honolulu 
(Hawaiian Islands), in 
Porto Rico, in the 
West Indies, in Central 
America and in far-off 
Japan; to the Aztec 
girl in Mexico, to the 
members of Troop I, 
Seventh Cavalry, at Purias del Rio, Cuba, 
and to the private in Co. F., 32nd U. S. 
Volunteers, Manila, I. send warmest New 
Year’s greetings. May each reader persist 
to the end of the course, and may Recognition 
Day, 1903, which will mark the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle, see the graduation of one 
of the largest and best classes yet ad- 
mitted to the Society of the Hall in the 
Grove. 


WILSON M. DAY. 


Witson M. Day. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Greetings from the presidents of three of 
the undergraduate classes open this month’s 
Round Table. The Class of 1900, which is 
the all-important class of the present year, 
will be noticed especially in a later number. 

The blanks recently sent out to all Chau- 
tauqua circles have been returned promptly 
by a large number, and the replies given to 
the questions asked are being considered with 
great care. All suggestions are of value to 
the Chautauqua officers, and circles and in- 
dividuals are invited to make them freely at 
any time. The general clamor from all quar- 
ters for answers to the Search Questions 
shows that a healthful spirit of investigation 
is active in Chautauqua circles generally, and 
the editor of THE CHAUTAUQUAN promises 
that the demand for ‘‘ answers’”’ shall be 
met hereafter. 

The demand for the map of Paris is also a 
cheering indication that Chautauquans are 
taking the Reading Journey in thorough-going 
fashion. A slight embarrassment has arisen 
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at the Chautauqua Offices, from the fact that 
the demands of circles Kave exhausted all of 
Messrs. Brentano’s suppiy of mapy, and they 
have been obliged to import more from Paris 
In anticipation of a possible demand, the 
Paris order was placed many weelss ago, and 
before this number of THE CH‘UTAUQUAN 
reaches its destination, it is hoped that the 
belated orders will have been filled. 5 
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THE C. L. 8S. C. IN OUR NEW POSSESSIONS. 


As will be noticed in the letter of greeting 
to the Class of 1903, Chautauqua has already 
established itself in the new territorial regions 
of the United States. Very appropriately, 
this expansion has taken both a military and 
a civil form. The Hawaiian Islands have 
long been represented in the C. L. 8. C., and 
now Porto Rico, under its new administra- 
tion, comes into the circle. A graduate of 
the C. L. S. C., Class of 795, Mr. Robert A. 
Miller, a son of the late President of Chau- 
tauqua, Lewis Miller, is postmaster at Ponce, 
Porto Rico. At Aroyo, another point on 
the island, a member of the Class of 1903, a 
former resident of New York City, is sojourn- 
ing. The principal of the graded schools of 
San Juan, presumably a native of the island, 
is much interested in Chautauqua plans, and 
has written for full particulars. Through a 
member of the Class of ’99, an army officer, 
the C. L. 8. C. is getting a foothold in Cuba. 
The experience of this army captain of the 
7th Cavalry adds another illustration of the 
practicability of Chautauqua work for army 
officers. Captain Waterman joined the Class 
of ’99 four years ago, when stationed at Fort 
Yates in North Dakota, and though subjected 
to the interruptions which bore heavily upon 
him during the active campaign of last year, 
he not only finished the four-years’ reading, 
but filled out the memoranda for each year, 
thus adding five seals to his diploma. Now 
stationed at Pinar del Rio, Cuba, his next 
communication tells what might be expected 
from so enlightened an officer. This is the 
organization of the Literary Association of 
Troop I, 7th Cavalry into a ‘‘ member”’ of 
the C. L. 8. C., for whom a set of books, 
magazine and membership book have been 
ordered. Another instance of independent 
convictions, persistently carried out, appears 
in the recent application for membership in 
the Class of 1903 from a private of Com- 
pany F, 32nd U. S. Volunteers in Manila. 
Further reports from Manila and from the 
Soldier Circle in Cuba will be awaited with 
interest, 




















A STUBY OF OHIO LOCAL HISTORY. 


‘In pe Expansion articles in this number 
of THE CHAUTAUQUAN, Professor Sparks 
refers to the importance of the discovery 
of salt in the Ohio country. In this connec- 
tton our readers will find especial interest in 
the following item of local history con- 
tributed by the circle at Pomeroy, Ohio. 
The town of Pomeroy is situated on the Ohio 
river a few miles above the mouth of the 
Kanawha. 

The members of the Pomeroy Chautauqua 
Circle, as a part of their study of local his- 
tory, visited some of the numerous salt 
works in what is well known as the ‘‘ Pome- 
roy Bend.’? They were impelled also by the 
recent excitement occasioned by the many 
suits filed by Attorney General Monnett and 
the prosecutor against the National Salt 
Company and the United Salt Company, in an 
effort to break the salt trust. The salt in- 
dustries are located on both sides of the Ohio 
river, a district which is one of the richest 
in southern Ohio in saliferous strata. This 
strata is found by boring to a depth of about 
1,000 to 12,000 feet or more below the 
Pomeroy seam of coal. 

The first salt well, the Blunden, was 
opened in 1850. Salt water is pumped by 
steam into a cistern, then runs to the fur- 
nace, is boiled in iron pans, and passes 
through different vats heated by copper 





SALT WELL AT SYRACUSE, OHIO. 


pipes filled with the steam from the boiling 
water, until boiled down sufficiently to grain. 
The brine is then clear and is drawn into 
large grainers, where crystallization goes on. 
It is a very pretty sight to look at the thou- 
sands of crystals plainly forming and rapidly 
settling. The salt thus grained is lifted by 
long handled shovels on to draining boards. 
Many hundreds of large white pyramids of 
glimmering snowy crystals under the huge 
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sheds present a truly beautiful spectacle. 
After the salt remains twenty-four hours on 
the draining boards the brine is all drained 
off and the product is ready to be packed in 
barrels or shipped in bulk. The average 
output of each furnace is 200 barrels per 





SALT LIFTED FROM THE GRAINER. - 


day. The market for it is largely south of 
the Ohio river. 

For many years the first and only bromine 
works in this country was located at Pome- 
roy, and the principal bromine manufactur- 
ing country in the world is today along the 
Ohio and the tributary valleys. The bro- 
mine is made from the bitter water left after 
the removal of the salt from the vats. This 
element is even more valuable than the 
salt. It is used in the manufacture of bro- 
mide of potassium, hydrobromic acid and 
other chemicals. A bromine plant is at- 
tached to most of these manufactories. 
The factories usually have their own cooper- 
age establishment and mine their own coal. 


*o* 


HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


In the programs for circles in the Round 
Table for this and last month, suggestions 
have been given for the study of historical 
geography in connection with the Expansion 
article for the month. Studies in the names 
of rivers which are so largely of Indian ori- 
gin, will show how strong is this feature of 
our national heritage. Studies of the 
‘* Saints ’’ who have left their impress upon 
this country, and the nationalities who are 
responsible for them, teach some interesting 
facts about our mixed ancestry. To trace 
the connection of the settlement of this coun- 
try with old world.events wili also be found 
an absorbing pastime. What, for example, 
is the origin of the word “‘ Ypsilanti,’’ in 
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Michigan? Trace the name of Ravenna, in 
Ohio, back to its earliest associations in a far 
distant country. How is sympathy with the 
French Revolution indicated by the names of 
settlements made in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century? The relation of a state 
to national political history is also illustrated 
in the names given to the southern group of 
counties in Michigan. What do they in- 


dicate? 
THE BIOGRAPHICAL CLUB. 


One of the most interesting life stories of 
the nineteenth century is that of the French 
artist Corot (cord), and a rare piece of bio- 
graphical writing is Mrs. Schuyler Van Rens- 
selaer’s description of his life; his character, 
and his art. The article ig’ mentioned in the 
bibliography of this deer A 
ney Through France\’’A C 
genius and a man 
nature; one who 









cling to an ideal 
tations which would 
ss self-reliant and 


masterful. and influence are grow- 
ing with the yéars,/and members of the bio- 
graphical clyb whd watch for stray side-lights 


upon this man and his work, will find much 
to enrich their biographical studies and to 
enlarge their understanding and appreciation 


of true art. 
SELF-CULTIVATION IN ENGLISH. 


The article on ‘‘ Linguistic Conscience,’’ 
to be found elsewhere in THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 
will give us all food for reflection. Proper 
atmosphere seems to be as necessary for the 
existence of accurate and elegant forms of 
speech as pure air is for a vigorous body. 
And where shall ‘‘ out-of-school’’ people 
find such an atmosphere unless they help to 
create it themselves? Many of us who long 
for a better ‘‘ style’’ when it comes to writ- 
ten forms of expression, perhaps do not 
appreciate how we cut the ground from un- 
der our feet by daily carelessness in the use 
of our mother tongue. Professor Palmer, in 
his address on “‘ Self-cultivation in Eng- 
lish,’’ brings out this point very effectively 
when he says: 


‘* We speak a hundred times for every once we write. 
If a man is slovenly in his ninety-nine cases of talking, 
he can seldom pull himself up to suength and exacti- 
tude in the hundredth case of writing. Whether words 
are uttered on paper or to the air, the effect on the 
utterer is the same. Vigor or feebleness results ac- 


cording as energy or slackness has been in command. 
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As a rule, language once within our control, can be 
employed for oral or written purposes, and since the op- 
portunities for oral practice enormously outbalance 
those for written, it is the oral which are chiefly sig- 
nificant in the development of literary power.’’ 


The question narrows itself down to this: 
Are we willing to use our daily speech as a 
means of self-education, or shall we drift 
with our surroundings, drop into the slipshod 
expressions of those about us and make use 
of current slang phrases as ‘‘ short-cut ’’ 
substitutes for a virile English tongue? If 
we are resolved on the former plan, then 
let us note at once the errors to which we 
are most prone. To many of us Dr. Holmes’s 
famous couplet will possibly apply : 


** Do put your accents in the proper spot; 
Don’t,—let me beg you,—don’t say ‘ How?’ for 
‘ What ?””’’ 


Then we shall watch the aggressive ‘‘I”’ 
which shows an unwarrantable tendency to 
crowd ‘‘me’”’ into the background, Was 
the invitation extended to ‘‘ you and I’’? 
By no means. Nothing was ever knowingly 
offered ‘‘ to 1’’; yet the number of well-dis- 
posed people among us who offer such lan- 
guage to each other is appalling. Do we 
discuss with our friends the merits of ‘‘ these 
kind of things,’’ or offer them ‘‘ those 
kind,’’ as a substitute, when our better na- 
ture tells us that a plural adjective and a 
singular noun are a sadly mismated pair? Do 
we say ‘‘expect’’ when we mean ‘“ sup- 
pose ’’? 

The spirit of watchfulness once aroused, 
we shall soon cease to be satisfied with 
merely negative proceedings. To enlarge 
and vary and strengthen our vocabulary may 
come in time to be an absorbing passion. One 
of the readiest means for ‘‘ expansion ’’ in this : 
direction is supplied by the adjective. How 
deficient we are in discriminating forms of 
expression! A recent writer characterizes 
the average person at a picture gallery as 
‘* either absolutely speechless or weakly repe- 
titious after the first ten minutes.’”’ Try 
the plan of describing several objects some- 
what similar but having subtle points of dif-. 
ference, and thus test your vocabulary. 
Take half a dozen familiar books and write 
a paragraph on each, using such adjectives 
as will convey the nicest possible distinc- 
tions. Notice the adjectives which are 
habitual with you and give t..em a subordi- 
nate place for a time, while you practice with 
two or three others which may be less familiar 
but quite as effective. You will not need 
to repeat the experience of the high school 





es 














girls, who, having voluntarily abandoned 
‘* awfully ’’ and ‘‘ fearfully,’’ found them- 
selves reduced to ‘‘ nice’’ and ‘‘ very’’ as 
their only available forms of expression. 
Notice the vocabulary of every author you 
read, and note uses of words that strike you 
as effective. Make opportunities to use 
these expressions yourself until you feel at 
ease with them and can rely upon them to 
come unbidden. Emerson and Hawthorne 
were marvelously skillful in their use of ad-~ 
jectives, and among the writers of our cur- 
rent magazine literature are many whose 
charm of style will repay careful study. 

The following list of adjectives might be 
used as practice material for this month: 


interesting strong beautiful 
engaging resistless exquisite 
charming sweeping dainty 
delightful vigorous pretty 
happy able delicate 
irresistible strenuous graceful 
inimitable energetic handsome 


To this list we add a few studies on words 
occurring in the Required Reading which may 
suggest further efforts in this direction. 


GARISH (gairish): A word with which we are all 
familiar through the familiar hymn ‘‘ Lead, Kindly 
Light,’”’— 

‘*T loved the garish day, 
And spite of fears,’’-— 
but how clear an idea does it convey? Its origin is an 
early English form of stare, and suggests a dazzling or 
blinding glare, as the sun. Or again, a gaudy effect, 
as a garish dress. 

BuNCOMBE (bun’kum): Extravagant speechmaking 
for effect only. The word seems to be a genuine 
Americanism and is traced to a member of Congress 
from Buncombe county, North Carolina, who is credited 
with the remark that he was ‘“‘ talking only for Bun- 
combe.”’ : 

PERSIFLAGE (per’siflazh) : 
conversation or writing. 


RiME (rime): This old spelling of a familiar word 
seems strange to many of us who have been brought 
up on ‘‘ rhyme.’’ But according to the highest au- 
thorities the latter is'a mistake introduced in the 16th 
century through a mistaken connection with rhythm. 
Many of our best writers are now reverting to the 
former style. Besides its familiar meaning, rime is 
also used in the sense of hoar frost. 

EXQUISITE (ex’qui-zit): Not exquis’ite, a pronuncia- 
tion which we often hear and which robs the word of 
the very effect which in its nature it represents, namely, 
something characterized by fineness and delicacy, as an 
exquisite piece of workmanship. It also expresses 
sometimes keen sensibility, as ‘‘ he suffered exqutsite 
puin.’’ This same refinement of feeling however when 
represented by the noun, as ‘‘ an exquisite,’’ becomes 
over-strained and the word degenerates into a synonym 
for foppishness. 

AMBASSADOR: In the Reading Journey Through 
France, reference is made to the U.S. Ambassador. 
The United States discriminates in the titles which are 
borne by its accredited representative. The Congress 


A light, flippant style of 
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of Vienna in 1815 constituted ambassadors the highest 
of the three classes of diplomatic officers. The Consti- 
tution of the United States authorizes their appoint- 
ment but the government gave its representatives no 
higher title than envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary till 1893, when Congress provided for 
raising to ambassadorial rank, ministers to countries 
which should send ambassadors to the United States. 


Cuassic: Relating to the classes or census divisions 
into which the Roman people were anciently divided, 
and in particular pertaining to the first or highest class. 
From this came the use of the word to denote writers 
or literature of the first or highest rank. 


REALISTIC: Characterized by realism in description 
or representation; objectively real or literal. Often 
used in a depreciatory sense, as a realistic novel or 
painting. 

RoMANTIC: Pertaining to romance or an ideal state 
of things; partaking of the heroic, the marvelous, the 
supernatural, or the imaginative. 


‘oF 


THE C. L. S. C. AND BIBLE STUDY. 


While it is probable that a very large pro- 
portion of the army of members of the C. L. 
S. C., past and present, are connected with 
Sunday-school work, possibly only a compar- 
atively few know how to make a vital connec- 
tion between that work and their Chautauqua 
reading. The four-years’ outline Bible study 
course of the American Institute of Sacred 
Literature has always been recognized by 
the C. L. S. C. as equivalent to the regular 
seal courses, and for each of these four years 
a seal is awarded. As the Sunday-schools 
take up the study of the Life of Christ on 
January 1, and as one year of the four-years’ 
course of the Institute is devoted to that 
subject, an excellent opportunity to combine 
two aims is afforded. While one is securing 
a seal for his Chautauqua diploma, he may be 
doing systematic work in connection with 
the study of his Sunday-school lessons. 

Members of the C. L. 8. C. wishing to 
work for the seal may send 75 cents to the 
Chautauqua Assembly in Cleveland, and the 
names thus enrolled will at once be reported 
to the Institute.. The 75 cents covers both 
the C. L. S. C. and the Institute fee, and 
no further expense is involved. No books 
are required, and all study material is pro- 
vided by the Institute. 

It will be of interest to many to know that 
the Institute is an organization for the con- 
duct of non-resident Bible study and is car- 
ried on by the Council of Seventy, a body of 
biblical teachers from all the leading col- 
leges and seminaries in the country. Presi- 
dent Barrows of Oberlin is president of the 
Council and President Harper of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago is principal of the Insti- 
tute. 
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OUTLINE OF READING AND PROGRAMS. 
C. L. 8. C. MOTTOES. 


“ We Study the Word and the Works of God.” 


“Let us Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 


“ Never be Discouraged.” 
C. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS. 


OPENING Day—October 1. 

BRYANT Day—November, second Sunday. 
Mitton Day—December 9. 

CoLLEGE Day—January, last Thursday. 
LANIER DAYy—February 3. 

SPEcIAL SUNDAY—February, second Sunday. 
LONGFELLOW Day—February 27. 
SHAKESPEARE DAy—April 23. 


AppIsON Day—May 1. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—May, second Sunday. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—July, second Sunday. 

INAUGURATION DAy—August, first Sunday after first 
Tuesday. 

St. Paut’s Day—August, second Saturday after first 
Tuesday. 

RECOGNITION DAay—August, third Wednesday. 
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OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING. 


January 1-8— 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: The Expansion of the Ameri- 
can People. Chap. 13. 

Required Book: Initial Studies in American Letters. 
Chap. 1 to page 33. 
January 8-15-— 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: The Expansion of the Ameri- 
can People. Chap. 14. A Reading Journey Through 


France. 

Required Book: Initial Studies in American Letters. 
Chap. 1, concluded. 
January 15-22— 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: The Expansion of the Ameri- 
can People. Chap. 15. Critical Studies in American 
Literature: Evangeline. 


Required Book: Initial Studies in American Letters. 
Chap. 2 to page 59. 


January 22-29— 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: The Expansion of the Ameri- 
can People. Chap. 16. Critical Studies in American 
Literature: Evangeline. 

Required Book: Initial Studies in American Letters. 
Chap. 2, concluded. 


January 29-February 5 — 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: The Expansion of the Ameri- 
can People. Chap. 17. The Inner Life of Mary Lyon. 
Required Book: Initial Studies in American Letters. 
Chap. 3 to page 81. 


The attention of circles is especially called to the valuable study of Evangeline by Professor Pattee, and wher- 
ever practicable it is urged that the plan be carried out as fully as possible. A fifteen-cent edition of Evangeline 
is published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., and those who do not care to buy a new copy can use those already at 
hand. This typical study commends itself to us for many reasons. It gives us an insight into the methods and 
work of one of our greatest poets. The poem itself abounds in allusions to American history, life and scenery. 
It is a work of the finest quality and one which it will pay us not only to read but to feel that we have a living 
acquaintance with. Finally, this study will help to cultivate our observation, our power of appreciation and our 
critical faculty. Every Chautauquan who gives Professor Pattee’s study the attention which it deserves cannot 


fail to be helped by it. 


Circles which have access to the New England Magazine will find in the issue for January, 1896, a very en- 
tertaining historical paper, part of the diary of Israel Putnam, a grandson of the famous general. The diary 
describes the experiences of the writer in his trip from Connecticut to Marietta, Ohio, and return, in 1794. 

Review Questions and Notes on Initial Studies in American Letters will be found on the pages immediately 
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SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLES. 


following the programs. 


January 1-8— 

1. Roll-Call: A study of the names of rivers in the 
United States. How large a proportion are In- 
dian names? Let each member take one or more 
states and report on the rivers, meaning of 
names, and Indian tribes represented. 

Quiz on Expansion article. 

Papers: Why did Literature in New England reach 
such a high plane? (See account of Massachu- 
setts in ‘‘ Men and Manners of Colonial Times.’’ 
S. G. Fisher.) Samuel Sewall’s Diary. (See 
“Qld Colony Days.’’ May Alden Ward.) 

4. Reading: From ‘‘In Ole Virginia.’’ Thomas Nel- 

son Page. 
Comparison: Two recent books on American life, 

‘*Richard Carvel’’ and “‘ Janice Meredith.’’ 


gore 


January 8-15— 

1. Roll-Call: Responded to by answers to Search Ques- 
tions previously assigned. 

2. Three-minute papers on: The Louvre up to the time 
of Henry IV. The Louvre in later times. Mil- 
lét. Corot. 


8. Quiz on Reading Journey article. 

4. Reading: From Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s Life of 
Corot. (See bibliography.) 

5. Paper: The Influence of Benjamin Franklin. 

6. Quiz on Initial Studies in American Letters, from 
page 33 to end of Chap. 1. A quiz on notes and 
word studies for the same lesson is also sug- 
gested. 

7. Selection from Franklin’s ‘‘ Poor Richard’s Al- 


, 


manac,’ 
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January 15-22— 

1. Roll-Call: (Note that January 25 is a C.L.S. 
C. Memorial Day; College Day.) Answered by 
brief reports on the following American Colleges, 
giving date of founding, growth of college, dis- 
tinctive features, and names of eminent men 
who have been connected with them either as 
faculty or alumni:— Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
Columbia, William and Mary, University of Vir- 
ginia, University of Pennsylvania, University of 
Michigan, University of Wisconsin, University 
of California, Leland Stanford, University of 
Chicago, etc. Others may be added. 

2. Quiz on Expansion article. 

8. Reading: The Story of Eli Whitney. (See Mc- 
Master’s History, vol. II.) Cooper’s ‘‘ The 
Prairie,’’ the chapter descriptive of a squatter’s 
farm. 

4. Papers: Thomas Jefferson. Ohio Potteries: Rook- 
wood at Cincinnati, East Liverpool, Zanesville, 


etc. 

Quiz on Initial Studies in American Letters. 

Discussion of Evangeline: Let each member be 
provided with a copy of the poem and study it 
carefully beforehand, according to Professor Pat- 
tee’s suggestions. Each one should do all the 
work, but a special part should be assigned him 
for report in the circle meeting. Then he may 
supplement the reports of others wherever he 


Pe 
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differs or has something to add to theirs. Take 
for this first lesson through paragraph, ‘‘ Use of 
contrast.’’ 

January 22-29 — 

1. Reoll-Call: Reports on spread of religious denomi- 
nations in this country, assigning one to each 
member and covering the following points: The 
origin of the denomination, its growth, its 
creed, reasons for its distribution in given parts 
of the country. (See ‘‘ Religious Forces of the 
United States,’’ by H. K. Carroll.) 


2. Quiz on the Expansion article. 

8. Reading: Selection from ‘‘ The Ohioans,’’ by R. L. 
Hartt. (Atlantic Monthly, November, 1899.) 

4. Paper: The Capitol at Washington. 

5. Quiz on Initial Studies in American Letters. 

6. Reading: Selections from Philip Freneau’s poems 
and Joel Barlow’s ‘‘ Hasty Pudding.’’ 

7. Continuation of Studies in Evangeline through 
‘* Figures, adjectives, epithets.”’ 

January 29—February 5— 

1. Roll-Call: Reports on Search Questions on Expan- 
sion Articles for the month. 

2. Quiz on Expansion article. 

3. Reading: Selection from Roosevelt’s ‘‘ Winning of 
the West,’’ or Drake’s ‘‘ The Great West.’’ 

4. Paper: The War with Tripoli. 

5. Quiz on Initial Studies in American Letters. 

6. Conclusion of discussion of Evangeline. 


‘oF 


THE TRAVEL CLUB. 


First week — 

1. Map Study: The Louvre to Jardin des Plantes and 
the Gobelins (Route 13 in Baedeker). Five- 
minute reports on the Jardin des Plantes and 
the Gobelins. 

Papers: Georges Cuvier. Palissy the Potter. 

Reading: Hawthorne’s French Note-Book. 

Papers: Famous Tapestries: Gobelin. 
(See Encyclopedia Britannica.) 

Three-minute reports on famous kinds of pottery, 
with illustrative specimens, if possible — Sévres, 
Dresden (at Meissen), Wedgewood, Royal Wor- 
cester, Copenhagen, Derby, Spode, Haviland (at 
Limoges), Rookwood (Cincinnati), Delft. 

Second week — 

1. Map Study: Palace and Galleries of the Louvre and 
Tuileries (Route 3 in Baedeker). Study the plan 
of the Louvre, its oldest portion and additions 
made to it. It would be an interesting exercise 
to take a map and make from it a rough plan 
of the building showing how it has grown to 
its present dimensions. 

2. Papers: The Louvre up to the time of Henry IV. 
The Louvre in later times. Honoré de Balzac. 

3. Reading: Selection from ‘‘ The Paris of Honoré de 
Balzac,’’ Seribner’s Magazine, November, 1899. 

4. Discussion of Search Questions. 

5. Papers: Some of the treasures of sculpture in the 
Louvre. The Salon Carré. 

Third week — 

1. Map Study: Palais Royal to N. W. Quarters (Route 


Bayeux. 
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8). Reports on Cemetery of Montmartre, Cha- 
pelle Expiatoire. 

Papers: The Story of Corot. 
artist. (See bibliography.) 
Reading: Selection from Mrs. 

article. 

Papers: The Story of Millét. 
French Painting. 

. Quiz on Reading Journey article. 

Fourth week — 

1. Map Study: Palais Royal to Vincennes (Route 9). 

Reports on Archives Nationales, Musée 
valet, Chateau de Vincennes and Bois de Vin- 
cennes. 

Papers: The Men’s Art Club of Paris. (See bib- 
liography.) The Beaux Arts. 

3. Reading: An Initiation at the Beaux Arts. (Article 
in Century Magazine for December, 1881, by 
R. Whiteing. ) 

Paper: The American Girl’s Art Club. 

Character Game of Famous Parisians: The leader 
of the circle may select one name, as Bourda- 
loue, and without making it known, assign to 
each member a single letter. Each member 
selects a French character whose name begins 
with the letter and comes prepared to describe 
him or her, leaving the circle to guess the name. 
As the various names are guessed, the circle get 
a clue to the name of the chief character, who 
— be described by the leader of the cir- 
cle. 


His work as an 
Van Rensselaer’s 
The great schools of 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS ON “INITIAL STUDIES IN AMERICAN LETTERS.”’ 
(C. L. S. C. Required Book.) 


CHAPTER I. THE COLONIAL PERIOD. 


How did life in the colonies affect the quality of the 
early colonial literature? Why did American literature 
have no infancy? What great names in English litera- 
ture were contemporary with the settlers of James- 
town? What was the character of the early Virginia 
settlers? Why were the conditions of life unfavorable 
to literature? How were the deficiencies of education 
supplied? What were the first three colleges founded in 
the colonies and how were they supported? What was 
the nature of Captain John Smith’s writings? What 
other historical writings belong to this period of Colo- 
nial Virginia? Who was the ‘‘ Apostle of Virginia’’ ? 

How did life in New England differ from that in Vir- 
ginia? What was the character of the early Puritan 
settlers? What influence had ‘‘ the press’’ in the colo- 
nies at this time? Who was John Eliot? . What difficul- 
ties made life serious to the early New England settlers? 
What was the witchcraft delusion? What counterpart 
had it in the old world? What important Journals be- 
long to thistime? What was the nature of the incidents 
recorded? What was the character of the clergy and 
of their sermons? For what is Cotton Mather famous? 
What was the character of his ‘‘ Magnalia’’? What 
later writers have made use of his materiel? What 
was the most widely circulated poem of colonial New 
England? Who was Jonathan Edwards? Why does he 
rank so high among early writers? Describe the char- 
acter of Benjamin Franklin. What were his most im- 
portant achievements? 


CHAPTER Il. THE REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD. 


How did the literature of the Revolutionary period 
compare with that of contemporary England? Why did 
oratory take such a prominent place in America at this 
time? Who were the great orators in this country and 
in England? What other important agency was enlisted 


in the cause of liberty, and by whom? What important 
writings of Thomas Jefferson belong to this period? 
What was the value of the papers entitled “The Feder- 
alist,’? and by whom were they written? What con- 
tributions to literature were made by Washington and 
Adams? Who was Thomas Paine? Describe his best- 
known works. What was the nature of their influence, 
and why? 

What was the most popular poem of the Revolution- 
ary period? Who were the ‘‘ Hartford Wits,’’ and 
what did they attempt todo? Who was Joel Barlow, 
and what are his claims to the title of ‘‘ poet’’? What 
was the origin of ‘‘ Yankee Doodle’’ and of ‘‘ Hail 
Columbia!’’? Who wrote the ‘‘ Star Spangled Banner,’’ 
and under what circumstances? Describe the work of 
Philip Freneau. What was the first play acted in 
America by a professional company, and where was it 
presented? Who was. the first American novelist, and 
what was the nature of his works? What was the char- 
acter of English fiction at this time? Describe the life 
and work of John Woolman. 


CHAPTER Ill. ERA OF NATIONAL EXPANSION. 


What period was called ‘‘the era of good feeling ’’? 
How did emigration go forward at this time? What 
account does Peter Parley give of this exodus? Men- 
tion some of the literature which expressed the growing 
national life. Give the chief events in the life of 
Irving. In what respects was his work like that of 
Addison? What features of American life has he pre- 
served in his writings? What importance had his 
“*Knickerbocker’s History of New York’’? What are 
the characteristics of his English Sketches? What 
books were the outgrowth of his residence in Spain 
What are his greatest biographical works? Why is 
Irving’s position in American Letters one of so much 
importance? 


‘es 


NOTES ON “‘INITIAL STUDIES IN AMERICAN LETTERS.” 


P. 8. ‘* Naiveté’’ (nd-eev-tay). Native simplicity. 

P.9. ‘*Sir Harry Vane.’’ An English Puritan 
statesman and patriot who emigrated to Massachusetts 
in 1635; he was governor from 1636-7. He afterward 
returned to England and entered Parliament, took part 
in the struggle against the Crown, and at the Restora- 
tion was executed on the charge of treason. A fine 
statue of Vane by Macmonnies stands in the entrance 
to the Boston Public Library. 

P. 14. ‘‘ Metamérphoses.’’ Poems on mythological 
subjects by the Roman poet Ovid, one of the leading 
writers in the time of Augustus. 

P. 15. ‘‘ Middle Temple.’’ The Temple was a lodge 
jn London, of the religious and military establishment 
of the Middle Ages known as the Knights Templars. 
The Temple Church is the only part remaining, but 
the ‘‘ Middle Temple’”’ and the ‘‘ Inner Temple,’’ now 
—_ by lawyers, stand on the site of the old temple. 

7.2 “* Restoration.” A term applied to the 

reign - Charles II. of England, since it marked the 
restoration of the Stuart power after the protectorate 
of Cromwell. 

P. 19. ‘‘ Areopagitica.’’ A speech for the liberty 
of ee printing, published by John Milton, in 1644. 

** Religio Medici.”” A volume of religious 

aie by Sir Thomas Browne, a physician of Nor- 
wich, England, published in 1642. 

** Walpurgis Night.’’ The night before the first of 








May; so-called with reference to St. Walpurgis, an ab- 
bess who emigrated from England to Germany in the 
eighth century. On this night, according to the 
legends, witches ride on broomsticks to some appointed 
spot, where they hold high carnival with their master, 
the devil. 

P. 26. ‘‘ Conditor imperii.’’ Founder of empire. 

P. 28. ‘‘ Brahmin.’ The first of the four castes of 
India; the priestly caste. 

‘‘Inter alia.” Among other things. 


P. 30. ‘* Thesaurus.’’ A repository of words or 
knowledge. 
P. 31. ‘Port de la Plata.”’ The north coast of 


San Domingo. 

‘*Samuel Pepys.’’ The author of a famous diary of 
the social life of the times of Charles II. and James II. 

P. 32. ‘‘ The Spectator.’’ Essays by Joseph Addi- 
son and Richard Steele, published in pamphlet form and 
issued six days in the week in 1711. Lach issue con- 
tained one essay. They were mild satires upon events 
and fashions of the day. 

P. 34. ‘‘ Limbus infantum.’”? The ‘‘limbo”’ or 
‘* intermediate state ’’ for departed infants. 

P. 37. ‘‘ Cheapside.’”’ The central, east and west 
thoroughfare of the city of London. 


P. 38. “Hripuit caelo fulmen, sceptrumque tyran- 
nis.” He snatched the lightning from heaven and the 


scepter from tyrants. 

















‘*Mirabeau.’’ The greatest orator of the French 
Revolution; a delegate to the States General of 1789, 
president of the Jacobin Club, and, in 1791, president 
of the National Assembly. 

‘* Belles-lettres ’’ (belle-lettre). 

P. 43. ‘‘ Letters of Junius.’’ A series of letters 
by an unknown author, directed against the British 
Ministry. They appeared in the London Public Adver- 
tiser, 1768-1772. 

P. 48. ‘* Guizot.’’ An eminent French historian. 

‘*Talleyrand.”’ French minister of foreign affairs 
under Napoléon. 

P. 52. ‘*The Convention.’’ The political body in 
France elected by the legislative Assembly in 1792, to 
take action upon the deposition of King Louis XVI. 
This Convention proclaimed the first French Republic. 

‘* Robespierre.’? A member of the Convention and 
president of the Committee of Public Safety, which ex- 
ercised supreme power during the Reign of Terror in 
1793-4. 

P. 52. ‘‘Sourire hideux” (sooreer hédé). 
smile. 

3 Voltaire.” A famous French writer; 1694-1778. 

**Deism.’’ The belief in the existence of God, with 
denial of revelation and disbelief in Christianity. 

A ‘* Hie, hec, hoc.” The masculine, feminine 
and neuter of the Latin pronoun hic (this). 

P. 54. ‘* Rart nantes in gurgito vasto.” 
swimmers in the great whirlpool. 

‘* Augustan.’’ A term applied to the great age of 
literature in any country. It is derived from Augustus, 
the first Roman emperor, in whose reign the greatest 
Latin writers flourished. 

P. 55. ‘‘ Hudibras.’’ A burlesque romance in 
ridicule of the Puritans, by Samuel Butler; 1663-8. 


Hideous 


The few 


P. 57. ‘‘ Tour de force” (toor de force). A bold 
stroke. 
“*Hesper.’? The evening star; especially Venus 


when the evening star. 
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P. 58. ‘‘Savoy.”” A former duchy in southern 
France, now divided into the departments of Savoie and 
Haute-Savoie. 

“*Pleiades.’’ The seven daughters of Atlas and Plei- 
one, who gave name to the group of stars in the con- 
stellation Taurus, known as the Pleiades. 

P.59. ‘“‘Southey.’”? One of the English Lake 
poets; the author of an excellent biography of 
Nelson. 

“*Chevy Chase.’’ A famous old English ballad of the 
border between England and Scotland, describing a 
— between the two great houses of Douglas and 

ercy. 

P. 64. ‘‘Smollett.’”’ One of the early English nov- 
elists (1748). He introduced into fiction the now 
familiar figure of the British tar. His novels, ‘‘ Roder- 
ick Random ’’ and others, are of a coarse type. 

P. 65. ‘‘Paphian.’’ The allusion is to Aphrodite, 
the goddess of love, who was said to have sprung from 
the foam of the sea. Paphian has reference to Paphos, 
on the west coast of Cyprus, where was situated the 
favorite temple of the goddess. 

. 74. “Sydney Smith.’’ An English clergyman 
(1771- 1845). He was one of the founders and first 
editor of the Edinburgh Review, lecturer on moral 
philosophy at the Royal Institution, London, and clergy- 
man in various English parishes. He was noted as a 
brilliant critic, a talker and a wit. 

P.77. ‘‘Thucydides.’’ A celebrated Greek his- 
torian; the author of ‘‘ A History of the Peloponnesian 
War.”’ 

“*Swift.’’ Jonathan Swift, a famous English satirist ; 
author of ‘‘ Gulliver’s Travels.’’ 

“‘Defoe.’’ Daniel Defoe, a celebrated English nov- 
elist and political writer; the author of ‘‘ Robinson 
Crusoe.”’ 

‘‘Tristam Shandy.’’ A famous novel by Laurence 
Sterne, a celebrated English novelist and humorist. 

80. “ Magnum opus.” The great work, 





i tail 
NEWS FROM THE CIRCLES. 


THE PACIFIC COAST AND FAR WEST. 


The Second Memorial Day of the year, Bry- 
ant Day, was celebrated by the Solano Circle, 
of Vallejo, California, with a special pro- 
gram and festivities appropriate to the day. 
At Susanville the study of Socialism has been 
given a particularly modern flavor by the 
discussions which the circle have held over a 
weekly paper, Appeal to Reason. This peri- 
odical presents many current ‘views of the 
subject, whose ‘‘ strength and weakness ”’ 
are being given due consideration. At Sa- 
lem, Oregon, ten members report great enjoy- 
ment in the year’s readings. At Holyoke, 
Colorado, a new circle has been formed, and 
at Greeley twenty-one members are doing 
splendid work. The Greeley Circle was 
formed a year ago with the Class of 1902, 
which took the name of Altrurians, and this 
spirit has been characteristic of this most 
conscientious body of Chautauquans. Month- 
ly meetings seem most practicable for them, 





and animated discussions upon Socialism have 
made the early meetings of the year very 
stimulating. 


BEYOND THE MISSISSIPPI. 


South Dakota is represented this month 
by a fine circle at Flandrau, which, encour- 
aged by the enthusiasm shown in the city, is 
reaching out into the county also. At Enid, 
Oklahoma, five members form a circle, which 
counts as much in that part of the world as 
one of twenty would elsewhere. The circle 
at Central City, Nebraska, now numbers sev- 
enteen. Beaver City reports an interesting 
company of twenty-two members, many of 
them teachers either past or present, so no 
half-way measures are thought of. Their 
credit plan embraces: A point for the com- 
pletion of the Required Readings in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN, another for the Required 
Book, one for being present, one for punc- 
tuality, and a fifth for the performance of 
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any duty assigned. This makes five credits 
for each member, but, in addition, each side 
is allowed to propound one search question to 
the other side, and a correct reply earns 
three credits. The circle has discussed So- 
cialism with much vigor, and seems to incline 
to the opinion that it can never be made 
practicable. Paola, Kansas, is well repre- 
sented in the Class of 1900, the Vincent 
Circle using the topical and quiz methods 
with profitable results. Eight new members 
from Topeka are adding strength to Chau- 
tauqua work in that city. We expect further 
reports when they are fully under way. The 
Bryant Circle, of Kansas City, Missouri, with 
ten years of traditions behind it, has adopted 
the approved biological method of increasing 
its usefulness by dividing into two parts, each 
of which is launched upon a _ successful 
career. One section retained the old name 
of Bryant, and the other begins the making 
of history under the title Altrurian. A new 
circle has been formed at Houston and an- 
other at St. Louis. 

At Creston, Iowa, the undergraduate circle 
of seven members find that comparative 
smallness of members allows a freedom in 
discussion and in methods of work which has 
proven most helpful. Special reports, pro- 
nunciation tests, and a variety of other ex- 
ercises are introduced at their meetings. 
The Society of the Hall in the Grove in the 
same town, which was organized in 1897, 
has issued a most attractive little year-book 
with the very appropriate motto on the title- 


page: 


‘* Let there be no halt, no hesitation, no interruption, 
in the grand march of the mind.’’ 


The course of study planned for the year in- 
cludes Shakespeare’s ‘‘ King John,’’ ‘‘ All’s 
Well That Ends Well,’’ and ‘‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.’’ In addition to its literary 
work, the circle is also keeping its hand on 
the wheels of modern life by special studies 
in municipal government. This branch of 
the Society of the Hall in the Grove shows a 
vigor which bespeaks for it a long and useful 
career. 

In Des Moines the circles both help to 
create and are stimulated by the Chautauqua 
Assembly, which makes its headquarters in 
that city. The Chautauqua League, organ- 
ized three years ago, has become an impor- 
tant ally of the circles and serves as a com- 
mon meeting-ground for them all once a 
month. A tasteful little four-page announce- 
ment of the year’s plans, part of which we 
reproduce, enables each member to keep 
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posted, and the meetings are held regularly 
in the Y. M. C. A. parlors. 


CHAUTAUQUA LEAGUE PROGRAM. 


October 10— 
Officers’ Day. 
November 7—‘‘ The World’s Great Republic.’’ 
‘* The New Republic and What it Meant.’’ 
Judge J. I. Dilley. 
Mrs. W. F. Hall. 
Mrs. A. G. Field. 


** Early Homes and Customs.’’ 
Chautauqua Quiz. 
December 5 — 
‘* Civic Development of the Nation.’’ 
Judge § F. Prouty. 
Miss Lillian Lambert. 
Mrs. Marie Benham. 
Mrs. H. A. Crawford. 


** Growth of Literature.’’ 
** American Art.’’ 
Chautauqua Quiz. 
February — 
‘* Causes and Results of Civil War Period.’’ 
Mr. W. G. Work. 
“Philanthropic Activities and Their Effects Upon 
Women.’’ Mrs. W. H. Bailey. 
Chautauqua Quiz. Mrs. A. H. Harter. 
March —‘‘ An Evening in Paris.’’ 
‘* Artist Life in Paris.’’ 
Mrs. Elizabeth B. Nourse. 
‘* Paris Street Scenes.’’ Miss Mary McClellan. 
‘* Glimpses of Art in Paris.’’ Miss Ada McClellan. 
‘‘ Three Paris Churches.’’ Miss Caroline Sheldon. 
Revolutionary War Songs and the Marseillaise. 
Chautauqua Quiz. Mrs. M. G. Merrill. 


priul— 
‘* Industrial Growth and Conditions of the Nation.’’ 
Judge G. C. Nourse. 
** Homes and Customs at the End of a Century.’’ 
Mrs. Helen A. Cook. 


Chautauqua Quiz. Miss Ada Groves. 


ay— 
** Status and Influences of the United States Among 
Nations.’’ Chancellor Craig. 
** Dangers that Threaten, and Hopes that Beckon.’’ 
Mrs. A. E. Shipley. 
Chautauqua Quiz. Mrs. H. M. McFarland. 
Poem. Mr. Tacitus Hussey. 
June — Annual Picnic at the country home of Judge and 
Mrs. C. C. Nourse. 
Election of Officers. 
Report of Year’s Work by Circle Presidents. 
Music for the year under the direction of Miss Grace 
McMeeken. 

At Manchester the Chautauquans have, 
with deep regret, parted from their leader for 
these many years, Mrs. Mary U. Wheeler, 
who has recently removed to Waterloo. In 
this little town of Manchester, whose history 
in a Chautaygua way has been quite phenom- 
enal, Mrs. Wheeler has Jong been recognized 
as the genius of the C. L. 8. C. She organ- 
ized and led, from the beginning, the circle 
which, founded in 1878, has not ceased its 
weekly activities since then, giving Manches- 
ter the distinction of being the “‘ first ’’ C. 
L. 8. C. town in the country. A farewell 
reception was tendered Mrs. Wheeler upon 
her departure from Manchester, and the 
circle expressed appreciation of her infiuence 
among them by the gift of a beautiful cut- 
glass vase containing twenty-eight roses. 























The speaker who presented the gift said: 
** We have counted the seals upon your diplo- 
ma in roses tonight, and may their beauty, 
their fragrance, their delicate tintings and 
shadings but speak of the incense of our 
hearts.”? The Chautauquans of Waterloo 
are to be congratulated that Manchester’s 
loss is their gain. Fairchild and Westfield, 
Wisconsin, are to be added to the lists of 
Chautauqua towns in that state, and a new 
circle is reported from Blissfield, Michigan, 
and a very large enrolment for 1903 from 
Algonac. 

At Harvard, Illinois, the circle is wide- 
awake and progressive; a leader is appointed 
for each week’s- work and upon this leader 
devolves the duty of preparing review ques- 
tions. By this plan each member of the 
circle gains experience in leading, and the 
class find the variety of methods thus intro- 
duced most agreeable. The Garfield Park 
Circle of Chicago, with twenty members, 
carries on a similar plan, though here the 
leader serves for a longer term. The Abra- 
ham Lincoln Circle, of Winnebago, is a new 
organjzation of eleyen members, which is 
taking: up the year’s work with much spirit. 
From Abingdon come nine new members. 
Geneva has a fine new circle of eighteen, 
Byron a growing membership for the Quarter 
Century Class, and st Elgin, the Altrurians, 
organized: a year #go, are renewing their 
allegiance. 

In Indiana, a Woman’s Club at Greenfield 
has taken up the full year’s course and is 
carrying it through with great diligence. 
Our correspondent finds ‘‘ the course this 
year much stronger than ever before.’’ The 
towns of Warren and Bloomfield are repre- 
sented among new circles, and a recent report 
adds State Line City to the list. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Among reports of new circles in Pennsyl- 
vania comes the following from Williams- 
port: ‘‘A circle of sixteen members has 
been organized in the St. Matthew’s Lutheran 
Church by the pastor, Rev. Foster U. Gift, 
who is himself a graduate of the C. L. 8. C. 
Class of 795. The Chautauqua spirit is grow- 
ing and the circle is enthusiastic for the 
winter’s work.’’ From Smethport: ‘* We 
have a Chautauqua circle of about thirty, 
with a rapidly increasing membership. 
Much interest is taken in the work, and we 
have very spirited meetings.’’ At Numidia 
anew circle of eight members has recently 
been organized, and the Carlyle Circle at 
Pittsburg has brought its membership up to 
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sixteen by the enrolment of new members for 
the‘Class of 1903. ‘We note with pleasure 
that all of the sixteen are enrolled at the 
Chagitauqua office. The circle ‘have adopted 
the plan of two-minute talks at roll-call upon 
noted Americans, Soczalism in different coun- 
tries, authors, local history, etc. 

The Imperial Circle of Scranton is doing 
admirable work on American history. The 
Elm Park Circle, of the same city, recently 
included as a feature of their program a 
debate on ‘‘ Is England justified in her inter- 
ference in the Transvaal’’? In Sellersville, 
the four circles have taken the names of 
Irving, Hawthorne, Columbia and Lowell. 
The Irving is the original circle organized in 
"91, and graduated its first class in 795. 
Mr. J. W. Daub, who has been the moving 
spirit in Chautauqua affairs, reports the or- 
ganization of a Chautauqua Union, designed 
to bring together all Chautauquans at occa- 
sional intervals. The impetus given to the 
work at Sellersville has had an appreciable 
effect upon neighboring towns, and the third 
Sellersville Chautauqua Assembly, to be held 
next summer, will find a sympathetic body of 
Chautauqua students ready to cooperate in 
its plans. Many new circles are reporting 
from other parts of the state. At Reynolds- 
ville are twenty members of 1903, beginning 
work December 1, but ready to make up the 
lost time. The membership at Corry includes 
a “‘ sliding scale’’ of classes from ’82 up- 
wards. Miles Grove, in Erie county, has a 
new circle; Arch Spring eight new members; 
Coraopolis finds the interest growing, and a 
membership of at least eighteen is antici- 
pated. Members from Holicong and Buck- 
ingham seem to be working together, though 
just how the meetings are adjusted is not 
quite clear. At Pottsville, the First M. E. 
Church has an important circle, and at Milton, 
where Chautauqua has been represented for 
many years, the interest is strong. Warren 
reports a Special Course Circle of graduates 
devoting themselves to French topics. 


NEW YORK. 


The recent blanks sent to circles have 
already brought in many returns. The Adi- 
rondack Circle, of Wells, New York, has 
giyen special attention to the preparation of 
its report, and the result will be of interest 
to all Chautauquans. The circle consists of 
eleven members, including among others two 
ministers, one from Wells, the other living 
several miles distant; the editor of the Ham- 
ilton County Record, and five teachers, two 
of whom come from long distances in order 
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to attend the circle. The community is a 
scattering one, engaged in lumbering, log- 
ging and some farming, with a nucleus of 
perhaps two hundred people. The outside 
resources of the circle are small, yet the 
interest is very keen. In line with their 
other reading, admirable papers have been 
prepared upon ‘‘ The Story of the Five Na- 
tions,’’ ‘‘ The History of the Adirondacks,’’ 
and Indian legends connected with them, and 
**To What Extent did Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary Wars Affect Our Section?’’ The cir- 
cle is to be congratulated upon its thought- 
ful attention to local history, and its achieve- 
ments in this regard may be inspiring to 
others. In marked contrast to the Adrion- 
dack surroundings is the report from the 
“Current Topics ’’ Circle of Elmira, who are 
equipped with a seventy-five volume travel- 
ing library from the state. The Adirondack 
Circle might also find this feasible. The 
Elmira Chautauquans have selected a library 
of American history and literature, so that 
they have excellent reference books con- 
stantly at hand. In the study of Socialism, 
papers have been presented and some investi- 
gations made in the history of communistic 
settlements. Brookton, in Tompkins county, 
writes: ‘‘ There is great interest here in 
our circle, which numbers at present twelve 
new members. It is a large circle for a 
small town.’ 

A new circle of twenty-seven members in 
Buffalo seem to have achieved freedom of 
discussion by a method of assigning questions 
in advance, thus insuring responses from all. 
They propose to close up the study of Social- 
ism with a debate. The circle at Olean 
numbers thirteen, with representatives from 
all the four classes. Guilderland and Car- 
thage have renewed their strength by adding 
members for 1903, and at Bemus Point, on 
Chautauqua Lake, an entire new circle is 
reported. At Chautauqua itself, the circle 
is in a flourishing state, and, in addition to 
the regular C. L. 8. C., a Young Folks’ Read- 
ing Union of sixteen members has been 
formed. The neighboring circle of Stock- 
ton, though late in organizing, promises to 
make up for lost time during the long win- 
ter evenings. At Newark Valley, twelve 
members, chiefly of the new class, have re- 
cently organized. At Mt. Vernon, the Edel- 
weiss Chautauquans are giving especial at- 
tention to the Reading Journey Through 
France. Recently they devoted a special 
evening to a stereopticon exhibition of 
French views, special preparation being 
made by different members to whom were 
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assigned the descriptions of certain buildings. 

The Brooklyn Chautauqua Alumni held 
their December mecting on the fifth of the 
month, when the subjoined program was car- 
ried out. The work of the Alumni is done 
in sections, each of which carries on a study 
plan of its own, and the program of the 
monthly meeting includes contributions from 
each section. By this excellent plan, while 
the monthly meetings are varied and inter- 
esting to all, they also supplement the more 
serious work which is accomplished in the 
different sections. 


PROGRAM. 


Part First. 
Opening Exercises. 
Reading of Minutes. 
Business. 
Baritone Solo. Mr. Leon Pecan. 
Outline of Work for Shakespearean Students. 
Miss R. W. Brown. 
Dr. Frances Minshull. 
Miss A. Williams. 
Circle. 


The French in America. 
Soprano Solo. 
Quiz—Early American History. 


Intermission. 


Part Second. 
Roll-Call.— Quotation by each member from the 
work of his or her Section. 
Richard III. and His Times. 
Baritone Solo. 


Mr. H. J. Warner. 
Mr. Leon Pecan. 
The Story of ‘‘ Tonti.”” Miss M. Simmons. 
Soprano Solo. Miss A. Williams. 
The Youthful Victims of Richard III. 
Miss F. Bogert. 
Social and Refreshments. 


The C. L. S. C. of Andover, New York, 
which calls itself the Hawthorne Club, dates 
back to 1888. The club colors are blue and 
white and the emblem the cornflower. The 
former have been very tastefully used in the 
little year-book issued by the club, which 
this year is devoted to the subjects of the 
American Year. The club has kept its 
ranks recruited with undergraduates and 
part of its work is to chaperone them 
through the four years’ course. The pro- 
grams include discussions and reports upon 
American poets, philanthropists, artists, 
musicians, actors, inventions and other as- 
pects of American life. 

From Belleville, New York, comes a note- 
worthy report. This little town of less than 
four hundred inhabitants has sustained a 
Chautauqua Circle since 1885. The present 
membership of the circle is thirty and the 
meetings, which are held monthly, are de- 
voted this year to the study of American 
literature. Many interesting papers have 
been presented, and among the graduates 
from Belleville is one at least who has added. 


ee 








‘sixteen seals to her diploma. The secretary, 
in closing her report, says: 

** For so small a town, the interest has been wonder- 
ful. The circle has never been closed for repairs since 
organized, though one or two winters only a few at- 
tended. The reason of this is doubtless because this 
community has sustained an academy for nearly seventy- 
five years, ard a lecture course for the past twenty-five.” 

Adams Center reports reorganization; 
Westtown, in Orange county, a new circle. 
Hastings, Mohegan, and other points near 
the Hudson are at work. Ithaca and Wat- 
kins have well equipped circles, and a member 
of the Class of ’87 has established a new 
circle at South Onondaga. 


THE SOUTH. 


Chautauqua interest in Texas is greatly 
stimulated by the Texas-Colorado Chautauqua, 
which forms the summer home of many resi- 
dents of the state. The large circle at Dal- 
las is represented every year at the Colorado 
gathering. At Decatur, Texas, the circle 
opened the American Year with a social 
gathering which proved an auspicious begin- 
ning. The hostess, Mrs. E. H. Baumgart- 
ner, included in her invitations ‘‘ from four 
to six,’? both the Chautauqua Circle and 
the Owl Club, the presence of the latter 
being doubtless a tacit compliment to the 
distinctive qualities of the former, whose 
reputation for wisdom required not even a 
symbol. The first feature of the program 
was the presentation of the C. L. S. C. an- 
nual certificates to those members of the 
circle who had completed the reading of the 
past year; then followed a luncheon whose 
menu was well suited to the rarefied atmos- 
phere which prevailed. We give the menu, 
omitting the key, as other Chautauquans 
may be interested to puzzle it out. 


A LITERARY LUNCHEON. 


Meats. 

A tool and a bright man. 
A celebrated English essayist. 
A silly fellow. 
The wisgst, brightest and meanest of mankind. 
Timber,‘ and the herald of day. 
The unruly member. 
A son of Noah. 
An insect and a letter. 

Vegetables. 
Employment of some women and the dread of all. 
Part of a house and a letter. 
Skilled, part of a needle, to suffocate. 
What Pharaoh saw in a dream. 


Fruit. 


To waste away and Eve’s temptation. 
Four-fifths of a month and a dwelling. 
Married people. 

February 22, July 4, December 25. 
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The Distinguished Guests. 


A kind of linen. 

Surrounds a country home. 

The infallible one. 

A wading bird. 

Meat, what are you doing? 
Humpbacked but not deformed. 

A lady’s garment. 

An English game and the orb of day. 
An animal and what she cannot do. 
Very rapid. 

A slang expression. 

What literary people like to do. 

To arrange compactly. 

A part of a bird, to wade through. 
To agitate a weapon. 


One further preparation for the genuine 
feast to follow was required of the initiated, 
and this was the translation of luncheon 
cards; for instance, Mrs. Smith’s card bore 
the legend: ‘‘ This mit hurts my hand.”’ 
Sociability naturally reigned under these 
conditions, and after a dainty luncheon, the 
club and circle separated. 


Camden, South Carolina, reports a new 
circle. The Dixie Circle of Greenwood is 
making a special study of Southern leaders 
in connection with its work for the Ameri- 
can Year. The secretary writes: ‘‘ We 
have devoted one meeting to General Stone- 
wall Jackson, one to General Lee, oné to 
Whittier, and our next will be given to Jef- 
ferson Davis. At our social meeting this 
month, most of the evening was given to 
the study of Bryant, instead of observing 
the second Sunday, which was not practica- 
ble. We had with us as visitors two sisters 
of Frank L. Stanton, the Georgia poet; one 
read for us, and the other sang one of her 
brother’s songs set to music.’? An impor- 
tant function in this circle is that of critic 
on pronunciation, which leads the members 
to tread more carefully the measures of 
their native language. One of the latest of 
new circles to report from the South is 
that of Paint Lick, Kentucky, where eleven 
members have become interested in the C. L. 
S.C. The Mt. Sterling Chautauquans are 
discussing plans for special attention to local 
history, and at Dayton the circle promises 
to extend its already successful work. A 
large circle is reported from Arkadelphia, 
Arkansas, another of nearly twenty-five 
members at Mena, and at Little Rock Chau- 
tauqua holds its own. The circle at Clarks- 
ville, Tennessee, propose as one feature of 
the year’s work to hold a Round Table once 
a month. They have varied the quiz method 
in their study of Socialism by occasionally 
reading aloud a chapter at the meeting and 
discussing it paragraph by paragraph. 











NEW ENGLAND. 


The Seaside Circle of Belfast, Maine, 
organized in 1885, has this year a working 
membership of fifteen. They are planning a 
definite program for the study of local his- 
tory. The Chautauqua delegate from this cir- 
cle recently attended a meeting of the Dirigo 
Circle in Lewiston, where she presented re- 
ports of her own circle and of her visit to 
Chautauqua. The plan of friendly visits by 
circle representatives is a good one, and 
where circles cannot effect combination 
meetings, a delegate to some neighboring 
organization can often bring back enthusi- 
asm enough for a whole program. In con- 
trast to the Seaside Circle, with the roar of 
the Atlantic in its ears, is the Lone Star of 
Greenville, a few miles from Moosehead 
Lake, where surroundings and name are 
suggestive of a quiet and isolation which 
must make Chautauqua especially prized. A 
glimpse of the methods of this circle would 
certainly be a shining example to others. 
New Hampshire reports two new circles at 
New Hampton and Ashland, and Vermont 
adds two at Charlotte and Rutland. A very 
enthusiastic circle of nearly forty members 
is that which meets at the Edgewood public 
library at Edgewood, near Providence, R. I. 
Meetings are held every other Tuesday evening 
and great pleasure has been found in the 
studies. At the recent December meeting, 
an address was given the circle by a 
socialist, Mr. Kroll, of Providence. The ad- 
dress did much to awaken a deep interest in 
the thoughtful study of Socialism. TheC. L. 
S. C. at Derby, Connecticut, are giving close 
attention to the Reading Journey Through 
France, as well as to the American part of the 
course. They have secured a map of Paris 
and are taking frequent imaginary pilgrim- 
ages through the fascinating streets of the 
brilliant city. At Wapping, sixteen mem- 
bers, part of them graduates, are studying 
the Expansion articles and Socialism with 
much spirit. Current events receive some 
attention each week, and were emphasized 


recently in a _ well-contested debate on ism 


** Resolved, that the English are right in 
their fight with the Boers.’’ The Addison 
Moore Circle of New Haven has reorganized 
with twelve members and is conducting the 
work with great fidelity. 

At Newton, Massachusetts, the circle is 
organized somewhat on the ‘‘ department ’’ 
plan, which seems to have proved very effec- 
tive. Twelve of the members meet in the 
evening, taking up the Reading Journey with 
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American Literature, while six others hold 
afternoon sessions studying American Expan- 


sion and Literature. ‘‘ Field Days’’ for 
visiting historic places are being planned, 
and the first of these, a trip to Salem, was 
an occasion of great interest. The program 
of the Reading Journey section of December 
shows the character of this circle’s work: 
Reading Journey. First Part. 
Conducted by Mrs. D. 

Answers by members in their own words to questions 
regarding places and people mentioned. Pictures of 
places exhibited if possible. 


Reading Journey. Second Part. 
Conducted by Miss C. 
Questions on persons and places. Impromptu answers. 


Reading Journey. Third Part. 
Conducted by Miss S. 

Ten minutes’ recreation. Historical Game. 
Refreshments. 

Reading from Dickens. ‘‘ Tale of Two Cities.’’ 

Reading from Souvestre’s ‘‘ Philosophe sous les 
Toits,’” — Compensation. 

Reading from Sterne’s ‘‘ Imprisoned Starling,’’ (on 
the Bastille). 

Life of Charlotte’ Corday. Three minutes. 

The Keep Pace Circle of Waltham, founded 
in 1891, has a membership of twenty-five 
and takes also a fraternal interest in its 
younger sister, the Atlantic Branch, situated 
in the suburb of Quincy, where an offshoot 
of the older circle took root in 1896. The 
secretary of the latter writes: Our interest 
is greater this year than at any other time 
since we organized. Socialism is not the dull 
book many seemed to think it would be, and 
we look forward to our meetings with great 
anticipation on account of the breezy dis- 
cussions we are sure to have on the ques- 
tions and answers on that text-book. Our 
general plan is to give special prominence 
to one topic at each meeting. We have had 
‘* Early Explorers,’’ ‘‘ Queen Isabella,’’ 
‘The American Indians in the Sixteenth 
Century,’’ and ‘‘ Socialism.’’ The lesson is a 
regular feature of our program. The fol- 
lowing program for November 22 illustrates 
this method : 


Roll-Call. Quotations from a French author. 
Secretary’s Report. Business. 
_ Lesson: Questions on ‘‘ Expansion’’ and ‘‘ Social- 


Light 


Paper. 


Brief sketch of two eminent French women. 

Review of article on Hétel de Rambouillet (CHauTAU- 
QUAN, January, 1897). 

Singing: The Marseillaise. 


OHIO. 


Ohio circles are naturally taking a keen 
interest in the two recent Expansion arti- 
cles, which deal so fully with the beginnings 
of their state. One of these circles, situated 
at Cuyahoga Falls, is but three miles dis- 














tant from the little village of Portage, 
which is a historic spot. From this point 
goods brought up the Cuyahoga river were 
carried some seven or eight miles to New 
Portage, now Barberton, and there shipped 
again on the Tuscarawas river. The E. R. 
Sill Circle, named from the poet whose home 
was for many years in Cuyahoga Falls, re- 
ports the largest membership in its history. 
We quote from the report of the president, 
which shows the method of work: ‘‘Re- 
sponses at roll-call are from facts in the 
week’s reading. Sometimes quotations are 
from certain selected poets. The different 
parts of the lesson are presented by persons 
previously appointed, sometimes in the form 
of questions, in story form, or in whatever 
way the leader may think best. All are 
encouraged to present thoughts or ask ques- 
tions about the subject. Occasionally there 
are special articles on the history of our 
flag. Sometimes a half hour is spent as a 
surprise to all but the chairman and the 
reader in selections from books or maga- 
zines. A question box, critic’s report and 
business close the program, which is limited 
to an hour and a half.’’ The Vigilance 
Circle at Findlay, though interrupted in 
their meetings by death among their mem- 
bers, have nevertheless persevered with great 
fidelity, and a report of a recent meeting 
printed in the Findlay Republican shows how 
thoroughly they are taking hold of the cur- 
rent year’s course. The circle has twenty 
members, and is entering upon its third year. 
Reports from the Worthington Circle of 
Springfield are always welcome. Organized 
in 1878, this circle has a long career of 
usefulness behind it. Forty of its members 
have graduated from the four-years’ course 
of the C. L. S. C. and the present member- 
ship is nearly thirty. The new year-book, 
bound in dark blue, is an attractive product 
of the printer’s art, and the ‘‘ prophecy of 
our national greatness,’’ which gives the 
key to its character, is by the colonial poet, 
Philip Freneau. America is considered from 
many points, and this effective program, 
blended with the studies of Expansion in 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN, well equip the circle 
for ihe year’s course of study. 

In Westerville, Ohio, the Otterbein Circle, 
named from Otterbein College, has had a 
very successful career. Five of the circle 
are graduates, five are undergraduates, and 
five new members. In this little town 
of Westerville, Benjamin R. Hanby wrote 
the well-known song, ‘‘ Nelly Gray,’”’ while 
attending school. Those who are familiar 
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with the old song will learn with interest 
of this bit of Ohio local history. The West- 
erville Chautauquans have also organized a 
Society of the Hall in the Grove which is 
specializing on the French Travel Club plan. 
At Toledo, the Alumni are a strong-and en- 
thusiastic body of Chautauquans. Their 
recent meeting took the form of a celebra- 
tion of Bryant Memorial Day; the program 
included a ‘‘ Little Journey to the Home of 
Bryant,’’ readings and quotations, and an 
address on ‘‘ Mental Training versus Educa- 
tion.’? The Birchard Circle of Fremont re- 
port twenty-three active and eight honorary 
members. They devote the first and third 
meetings of the month to the Reading Jour- 
ney, the second and fourth to Expansion, and 
they study Socialism and one poem of Sidney 
Lanier at each meeting. This circle is 
favored in having among its members a 
teacher who has made a study of Socialism 
for years and who serves as leader for this 
subject. ivemont is a historic town, dating 
back to the War of 1812, and as the home 
of President Hayes possesses a strong na- 
tional interest as well. Professor Sparks, 
the author of the Expansion articles, has 
been giving a course of lectures in the town, 
and the growing interest in his lectures has 
necessitated a larger audience room. 

At Sidney, the circle has almost doubled 
its numbers by the addition of new members. 
College Corner, a name which might be ap- 
plied to almost any ‘‘corner’’ of Ohio, has 
just organized, and at Lima a Chautauqua 
revival has set in. The Students’ Fraternity 
of Troy write that they are doing better 
work than ever before and are deeply inter- 
ested in the Expansion articles. At Nor- 
walk the Search Questions are proving a 
fruitful subject for discussion and investiga- 
tion, the circle having divided itself into 
competitive groups for the purposes of re- 
search. At Coshocton the circle, which 
has had a life of nearly ten years, reports 
the recent year as a remarkable one in the 
devotion of the members to hard work. En- 
thusiasm prevails and zealous efforts are 
being put forth to secure at least three of 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN prizes. Socialism has 
been studied in various aspects. The lives 
of its great leaders have been discussed and 
special reports have been submitted upon 
Community Life in the Virginia Colony ; Zoar, 
Ohio; Economy, Pennsylvania; and Ruskin, 
Tennessee. Much interest is also being 
taken in local history and the circles are well 
posted upon the antiquarian treasures of 
their locality. 
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UNDERGRADUATE CLASSES. 


CLASS OF 1900.—‘* THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.”’ 
‘* Faith in the God of truth ; hope for the unfolding cen- 
turies ; charity toward all endeavor.” “Licht, Liebe, 
Leben.” 
President—Dr. Nathaniel I. Rubinkam, Chicago, Ill. 
Vice-Presidents—J. Franklin Hunt, Chautauqua, N. 
Y.; Rev. John A. McKamy, Nashville, Tenn.; R. B. 
Reppard, Savannah, Ga.; Mrs. Virginia L. Vose, Bur- 
lington, Vt.; Mrs. James H. Bentley, Ridley Park, Pa. ; 
William F. Gibson, Wilbraham, Mass. ; Mrs. William J. 
Ritchey, Pittsburg, Pa.; Miss Catherine Arnott Tay- 
lor, Wickliffe, O.; Mrs. Mattie H. Williams, Shreve- 
port, La.; Mrs. Barbara Lewis, Petaluma, Cal. 
Secretary and Treasurer— Miss Mabel Campbell, 53 
Younglove avenue, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Trustee—J. Franklin Hunt, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Class Emblem — Evergreen. 
Class Color — Gray. 


CLASS OF 1901—‘‘ THE TWENTIETH CENTURY.”’ 
“ Light, Love, Life.” 

President — Dr. William S. Bainbridge, New York 
City. 

Vice-Presidents — Prof. Cohn, Evanston, IIl.; Rev. 
George S. Duncan, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Ned Arden 
Flood, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. Samuel George, Wellsville, 
W. Va.; Miss Mathews, New York City; Dr. Eliza 
Mosher, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Mr. William H. Mosely, 
New Haven, Conn.; Mr. John Sinclair, New York City. 

Secretary and Treasurer —- Mrs. Marcus W. Jamieson, 
Warren, Pa. 

House Committee — Dr. Bainbridge, Miss Mathews 
and Prof. Cohn. 

Class Flower — Coreopsis. 

Class Emblem — The Palm. 


CLASS OF 1902.—‘‘ THE ALTRURIANS.”’ 
“ Not for self, but for all.” 
President — Dr. John Henry Barrows, Oberlin, Ohio. 
First Vice-President— Hon. Albert Watson, Mt. 
Vernon, Ill 

Vice-Presidents — Hon. John Wesley Cutrer, Clarks- 
dale, Miss.; Mr. M. E. Baird, Troy, Ohio; Mrs. Robert 
Morris Rabb, Chicago, IIll.; Miss Harriet Walker, 
Wellesley College; Miss H. M. Brown, St. Louis, Mo. ; 
Rev. Dr. G. W. Luccock, Washington, D. C.; Miss 
Jewel Gould, Aspen, Col.; A. T. van Laer, New York 
City; Madame Ruppin, St. Louis, Mo.; Miss Finie Bur- 
ton, Louisville, Ky. 
. Secretary — Mrs. Belle Kennedy Richards, Oil City, 


a. ; 

. Treasurer and Trustee — J. C. Armstrong, Pittsburg, 
a. 

Class Flower — Golden Glow. 


CLASS OF 1903.—‘‘ QUARTER-CENTURY CLASS.” 
“ What is excellent is permanent.” 


President — Wilson M. Day, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Vice-Presidents — Rev. Dr. J. A. Worden, Philadel- 
phia ; Clem Studebaker, South Bend, Ind. ; Frank Chapin 
Bray, Cleveland, O.; Mrs. A. M. Clarke, Pittsburg, 
Pa.; Mrs. N. C. Milligan, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Secretary and Treasurer — Rev. H. E. Ryder, Valley 
Stream, L. I., New York. 

Trustee—C. L. Walsworth, Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
New York. 

Class Flower — Corn-flower. 
- 7 Emblem — Three ears of corn (red, white and 

ue). 
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C. L. §. C. ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 


At the annual meeting of the Board of 
Trustees of the C. L. S. C. Alumni Association 
the following officers were elected: 


President — W. H. Westcott, Holley, N. Y. 
Vice-President — Mrs. Luella Knight, St. Louis, Mo. 
Secretary and Treasurer — Jno. A. Seaton, Cleveland, 


Ohio. 
Building Committee — W. H. Westcott, Geo. E. Vin- 
cent and Jno. A. Seaton, 
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All class treasurers having any funds due 
the Association will please remit same at an 
early date to the Treasurer, Mr. John A. 
Seaton, 108 Glen Park Place, Cleveland, 
Ohio, as the building committee wish to con- 
tract for the finishing of two more class 
— as soon as sufficient funds are in 

and. 
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1, ‘I know many birds by their song, and would be 
glad to find out if hn 4 ornithologist has ?a the 
notes of birds in musical form.’ A.M 

See Cheney’s ‘‘ Wood Notes Wild,’’ - 
lished by Lee & Shepard, and ‘‘ The Evolu- 
tion of Bird Song’’ by Witchell, published 
by the Macmillan Company. 

2. ‘‘Can you recommend some books treating of the 
study of mollusks, or of shells and corals in general? 
And can you tell me where specimens of these can be 
purchased? ’’ D. M. L. 

For general work on shells and corals, ex- 
amine Heilprin’s ‘‘ Life of the Seashore,’’ 
published by Appleton. For a book on shells, 
Tryon’s ‘‘ Structural and Systematic Conchol- 
ogy’’ is probably the best. It is published 
by the Philadelphia Academy of Science. 
For specimens of shells write to Ward & Co., 
of Rochester, New York, and to F. H. Lat- 
tin, Albion, New York. 


8. ‘*Can you tell me if the works of the ancient 
historian, Berosus, have ever been translated into Eng- 
lish? ’’ D. M. L 

A few quotations at second or third hand, 
and the bare outline of his volume of chronol- 
ogy are all that have been translated from 
the copyists. The first English translation 
was published by Cory in his ‘‘ Ancient Frag- 
ments,’’ and extracts and notices have been 
published in the works of Canon Rawlinson 
and M. de Lenormant. The value of his 
work is due to the fact that his chronology 
is very close to that of the Bible, and that he 
drew his facts from the Babylonian records, 
many of which have since been confirmed by 
inscriptions. But his actual works have been 
lost, except as they have come down through 
quotations from other writers. 


4. ‘* Please recommend a good atlas for general use ; 
one not very expensive.’ BT. F 


‘*The Globe Hand Atlas’? by J. G. Bar- 
tholomew, published by Thomas Nelson & 
Sons, New York, for $1.00. 

5. ‘*Can you recommend a good book on psychol- 
ogy?”’ W. G. W. 

Probably the best book for your purpose is 
** Psychology: Briefer Course,’’ by William 
James, of Hatvard University. 


6. ‘‘Is the blank for recognized reading recently 
gent to C. L. §. C. members with the Membership Book 





intended to cover all the extra reading for the four years, 
or is it for one year only? In other words, do we get a 
seal each year or only one seal at the end of the four 
years? ’’ 

The blank is for the current year’s report, 
and a seal may be earned each year. 

7. (a) ‘‘What do you consider an editorial worthy to be 
counted under the requirements for recognized reading? 
(b) Would works on botany and political economy answer 
the requirements? ’’ T.8. J. 

(a) Editorials in high class papers, dealing 
with important questions. (b) Works on 
botany and political economy are proper sub- 
jects for report, provided the student is not 
receiving credit for this work on other 
special courses. 


8. ‘* Will you please tell us through THe CHAUTAU- 
QUAN the meaning of the Indian word ‘ Chautauqua ?’’’ 
F. C. H. 


The legends clustering about the Indian 
name of Chautauqua are almost without 
number, and scarcely a year passes that some 
student of Indian lore does not discover a 
new meaning for the word. If the reader 
will take a map, he will find midway between 
the head and foot of the lake a point of land 
extending nearly from shore toshore. From 
this has been derived the commonly accepted 
interpretation of the word ‘‘ Chautauqua,’’ 
which is ‘‘ a bag tied in the middle.’”’ Many 
of the more romantic legends have been col- 
lected and published in a small volume which 
can be secured through the Chautauqua Press, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

9. Kindly inform me as to the best work on Russia, 
its moral and social aspects. Mrs. J. M. F. 

A very reliable and at the same time full 
and entertaining account of Russian life is 
that by D. Mackenzie Wallace, published by 
Henry Holt & Company, of New York, for 
$2.00. Miss Hapgood’s ‘‘Russian Rambles ’’ 
is also a most valuable and interesting con- 
tribution to this subject by a recognized au- 
thority. It is published by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Company, of Boston, for $1.50. A. LeRoy 
Beaulieu’s ‘‘Empire of the Tsars”’ is a very 
valuable work in three volumes. The third 
volume will be found especially useful! in this 
connection. This work is published by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, of New York. 

















Mr. Lecky’s new book bears the title of ‘‘ The Map 
of Life,’’ and discusses a variety of topics wide 
enough in range to include marriage, money, ritualism 
and the Jameson raid. The opening chapters deal with 
happiness. In line with definitions by ancient and 
modern philosophers, the author contends that happiness 
is a condition of mind and not a disposition of circum- 
stances, and says that one of the most common of 
errors is that of confusing happiness with the means 
of happiness, sacrificing the first for the attainment of 
the second. Of life and the problem of its finality, Mr. 
Lecky quotes Spinoza, who taught ‘‘ the proper study of 
a wise man is not how to die, but how to live,’’ and says 
that as long as man is discharging this task aright he 
may leave the end to take care of itself; that the great 
guiding landmarks of a wise life are indeed few and 
simple; to do our duty, to avoid useless sorrow, to 
acquiesce patiently in the inevitable. Although the in- 
tense pessimism so characteristic of Mr. Lecky per- 
vades every page, one is loath to relinquish the book, 
for the rich, scholarly style of the author is a magnet 
of sufficient power to hold the reader, while denying ap- 
proval of his philosophy. 

[The Map of Life: Conduct and Character. By Wil- 
liam Edward Hartpole Lecky. 5x73. New York: 
Lougmans, Green & Co.] 


In spite of the recent reaction in favor of pure ro- 
mance, the so-called problem novel is by no means a 
of the past. To this class ‘‘ | Worthington, 
Idealist,’’ undoubtedly belongs, although it is so skil- 
fully constructed that the problem at no point mars or 
hinders the story. The hero, Henry Worthington, is a 
young teacher of economics in an Eastern college, who 
thoroughly believes that the industrial problems of this 
country demand the attention of educated, thoughtful 
men. The story grows naturally out of the investiga- 
tions he makes in his own town, and the antagonism 
aroused by his attitude toward the question. By ap- 
proaching the subjct in this way the author has given a 
clear, unbiased statement of existing conditions, which 
cannot fail to be impressive. This has been done with- 
out interfering with the interest of the story, which cen- 
ters around the young professor and the daughter of 
the man whose hypocritical pretenses of goodness and 
benevolence are exposed by his investigations. The 
minor characters, as well as the principals, are drawn 
with the sure, true touch that makes them live people — 
nor uppets in a show. 

{Henry Worthington, Idealist. By Margaret Sher- 
wood. 54x8. $1.50. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. ] 

‘* The House in the Hills,’’ by Florence Warden, is 
a tale of adventure and mystery in the mountains of 
Wales, which recalls by its grewsome interest the buga- 
boo stories which made us afraid of the dark in 
childhood. This tale is the experence of a yo man 
who goes to seek his brother who has disap while 
on a tour among the mountains. From the first sus- 
picion of foul piay to the proof that the man whose 
roof has given him shelter has a mania for murder, is a 
devious way beset with many evils. 

(The House in the Hills. Florence Warden. 5x 7#. 
$1.25. New York: R. F. Fenno & Company.] 











The author of ‘‘ On the Red Staircase,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Imperial Lover,’’ two realistic novels dealing with Rus- 
sian life and history, has added another historical 
romance to-her list. ‘‘ The House of the Wizard,’ 
however, changes the scene to the country and times.of 
Bluff King Hal. The sorrows of his first Queen and 
the career. of the unfortunate Anne Boleyn provide a 
background and afford an occasion for the adventures 
of pretty Mistress Betty and dashing Master Raby. 
Descriptions of ball and masque, deadly peril and tnhrill- 
ing rescue, the bluff king and the crafty Cromwell, 
treasonable plots, and finally marriage bells, all cleverly 
told, present an interesting picture of the manners and 
customs of the times. 

[The House of the Wizard. By M. Imlay Taylor. 
5x7. $1.25. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co.] 


On the ground that truth is stranger than fiction, 
‘* Miranda of the Balcony,’”’ by A. E. W. Mason, ought 
to be a true story. Rapid movement, a dash of adven- 
ture, characters of sufficient strength, and an intricate 
and exciting plot are the elements that enter into this 
story. Apparently unrelated events are woven into 
the same fabric in such a way that the most unusual 
results seem not only probable but actual. The omis- 
sion of the first chapter would be an improvement. 
The story begins with the second chapter, and the book 
should p he especially as the explanation made in the 
introductory portion is better made by one of the 
characters later in the story. 

(Miranda of the Balcony. By A. E. W. Mason. 5 x 8. 
New York: The Macmillan Company.] 


It is a noteworthy fact that the very best books for 
young people possess an almost equal interest for their 
elders. Who, for example, old or young, that has ever 
fallen under the Kipling spell in any of its manifesta- 
tions, can resist the charm of the Jungle Book? Many 
other instances which might be cited in this connection 
will readily occur to the reader, but this one leads us at 
once to the consideration of the author’s recent work, 
‘* Stalky & Co.’’ This is the story of life at an Eng- 
lish preparatory school, seventy-five per cent of whose 
om op are the sons of officers in the English army, who 

ook forward to such a career for themselves. The three 
— characters, known to their school fellows as 

talky, Beetle and Turkey, ** had a reputation,’’ so the 
author tells us, ‘‘ for more variegated insanity than 
the rest of the school put together,’’ and it may be 
questioned whether this record makes a morally whole- 
some volume. Each chapter is an account of one of 
the pranks or adventures of this irrepressible trio and 
makes a complete story in itself although gaining much, 
of course, from its connection with the others.. It 
has been asserted that in this story, Kipling gives a 
glimpse of his own school days, but the statement has 
been neither authoritatively confirmed or denied. 


[Stalky & Co. By Rudyard Kipling. Illustrated 
by L. Raven-Hill. Fst x8. $1.50. New York: Dou- 
bleday & McClure.] 


Quite another phase of English life is depicted in 
** Michael Rolf, Englishman,”” by Mary L. Pendered. 
This is a story of life in a quiet market-town in the west 
of England. It is claimed for this story that the author 
has returned to the style of Jane Austen. This is true 
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Tissot’s Life of Christ. 


‘M, Tissot spent ten years painting the pictures for 
this work ; 500 pictures tell the entire story of Christ’s 
Life as it has never before been pictured. Hundreds 
of thousands of visitors to the galleries have seen these 
great paintings. An investment of over $400,000 was 
made before the work was ready for delivery. Upon 
request the publishers will forward full particulars of 
the work, and easy terms of payment (small monthly 
instalments), if you mention that you saw this an- 
houncement in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. Address McClure 
Tissot Co., 141 East 25th street, New York City. 


Makers of History. 


Abbott’s Biographical Histories provide the way for 
all to become acquainted with the makers of the 
world’s history. The complete set, thirty-two volumes, 
well printed upon extra quality of paper, illustrated, 
durably and artistically bound in buckram, with appro- 
priate design in two colors on cover, will be forwarded 
for inspection upon request of any person who will state 
he is a Chautauquan reader. If, upon examination, you 
decide to retain the work, you can remit one dollar a 
month for sixteen months. The books will be delivered 
free of charge, and if not satisfactory you return at 
the publishers’ expense. Address Harper’s History 
Club, 142 Fifth Ave., New York. 


The Century Dictionary. 


The Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia is the latest, 
greatest and most perfect library in existence. The 
publishers wish to interest Chautauquan readers in this 
magnificent reference library of the world’s knowledge. 
If you will be careful to state you saw this announce- 
ment in THE CHAUTAUQUAN Magazine, you will receive, 
free of charge, a book of specimen pages, sample map 
in colors, etc. ; also instructions as to how to join the 
Club now forming, whose members will be able to ob- 
tain this great work at half prices, payment to be 
made in small monthly instalments—a remarkable 
opportunity to secure a great work. Address the 
Wanamaker Century Club, New York City, and be care- 
ful to state that you saw this announcement in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN. 


Art Studies. 


For a short time we will send for only 25 cents, to 
any one mentioning THE CHAUTAUQUAN, a copy of the 
Art Interchange, containing two design supplements 
and two superb color plates, Dogwood and Violets and 
a Landscape. The two color pictures alone sell for 
$1.00, and to secure them in this special offer you must 
state you saw this announcement in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
See large, illustrated advertisement in this issue, page 
xxl. Illustrated catalogue of over 200 subjects free. 
Address the Art Interchange, 9 West 18th Street, New 
York City, 


The Warner Library. 


An interesting booklet giving specimen pages and 
illustrations, including full-page portraits of many 
famous authors, will be sent, free of charge, to any 
CHAUTAUQUAN reader who is interested in the literature 
of the world and the order in which it should be read. 
To obtain this booklet you must be careful to state you 
saw this announcement in THE CHAUTAUQUAN and 
address The Magazine Association, 142 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


Too much cannot be said in praise of the enterprise 
that enables the great public to possess so great a work 
as the Encyclopedia Britannica. A good encyclopedia 
is no longer considered a luxury but a necessity for 
every intelligent household. Among the published 
works of this kind the Encyclopedia Britannica has 
become the standard of all English-speaking countries 
of the world. It is as good as a library of a thousand 
volumes. The many who have long wanted these 
magnificent books will now be able to secure them at half 
price with the easy payment plan of small monthly in- 
stalments. For one year, the entire set of 30 volumes 
to be delivered at once on receipt of the first $2 pay- 
ment. See advertisement on pages XXXI. and XXXII., or 
write for particulars to The American Office of The 
Times, 290 Broadway, New York City, and state you 
saw this announcement in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


The Youth’s Companion. 


More than 200 distinguished men and women—€ol- 
diers, Sailors, Statesmen, Scholars, Travelers and Story- 
Writers, will help to enrich the Youth’s Companion for 
1900. Those who subscribe now sending this slip or 
the name of this magazine with $1.75, the price of a 
year’s subscription, will receive all the issues of The 
Youth’s Companion for the remaining weeks of 1899 
free from the time of subscription, and then all the issues 
for the 52 weeks of the new year, until January 1, 
1901. This offer includes the gift of the New Compan- 
ion calendar for 1900—the most beautiful one ever 
presented by The Companion. Address The Youth’s 
Companion, Boston, Mass. 


Home School and Church Entertainer. 


In the way of entertainment for the home, the school, 
or the church, the inventive genius of the nineteenth 
century has produced nothing so wonderful, so practical, 
and in all respects satisfactory as the Gramophone, the 
most wonderful, the most novel, delightful, and intel- 
lectual entertainer. A paper recently referred to it as 
the greatest contribution made by science to the world’s 
entertainment. ‘ 

Printed matter, etc., will be sent to any CHAUTAU- 
QUAN reader if care is taken to state in letter that this 
announcement was seen in THE CHAUTAUQUAN Magazine. 
— National Gramophone Co., 874 Broadway, New 

ork. 
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in some ts. When we recall that Jane Austen 
was named the literary artist of the commonplaces, 
we have the clue to the first point of resemblance in the 
material of the story, which is the everyday life of com- 
monplace people. at the author has made an interest- 
ing story out of this is a tribute to her skill. The re- 
semblance to the work of Miss Austen is heightened by 
the occasional use of old-fashioned words and phrases and 
by a certain sententious moralizing. The latter, how- 
ever, is too obviously critical to be entirely pleasing. 
[Michael Rolf, Englishman. By Mary L. Pendered. 
5x 7s. $1.25. New York: Doubleday & McClure.] 


It is indeed ‘‘a far cry’’ from extremely modern 
stories to the ‘‘ Little Novels of Italy,’’ by Maurice 
Hewlett. The five stories compiled under this title are 
impregnated with an old-world and old-time flavor which 
makes them reading of rare delight. The author says: 
** A tale of Padua should have the edge of a cut gem,’’ 
and there is something of that quality in each of these 
tales. A collection of Italian stories without a Ma- 
donna would be something of an anomaly, and the book 
opens with ‘‘The Madonna of the Peach-Tree.’’ 
** Tppolita in the Hills’’ is another characteristic title. 
The others are ‘‘ The Duchess of Nona,’’ ‘‘ Messer Cino 
and the Live Coal,’’ and ‘‘ The Judgment of Borso.’’ 





[Little Novels of Italy. Maurice Hewlett. 5x 8. 
$1.50. New York: The Macmillan Company.] 
** Jess,’’ is the name of a horse. It is also the 


name of a book of eight lectures delivered to a Chicago 
audience, and deemed worthy of publication. The au- 
thor, Jenkins Lloyd Jones, is a popular preacher who 
spent his vacation in western wilds courting close in- 
timacy with nature in all her forms and moods. He 
enjoyed most highly the hospitality and homely wisdom 
of simple, unlettered folk, and recounts his experiences 
in a way to make his readers enjoy them, too. 

** Jess,’’ a docile, intelligent animal, fleet of foot, was 
his companion in devious wanderings over many hun- 
dreds of miles. The noble steed came to an untimely 
and pathetic end, was buried with unusual equine honors 
and given ‘a monument in this series of ‘‘ sermons 
found out of doors,’’ as their author terms them. The 
varied incidents portrayed constitute texts fruitful of 
wholesome philosophy. In the chapter entitled ‘‘A 
Dinner of Herbs,’’ for example, a charming picture of 
domestic felicity is drawn about a two-roomed cabin 
in the woods occupied by a slender girl-wife and a cor- 
respondingly youthful husband, who in poverty, but with 
resolute courage, were facing the problems of life. 
Their simple story of privation, adaptability to their 
environment, contentment, love and hope, comprised a 
practical sermon to the preacher which, in turn, he has 
preached to others. 

[Jess ; Bits of WaysideGospel. By Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 
5¢x 7%. $1.50. New York: The Macmillan Company.] 


Several years ago the editors of The Monist extended 
to a number of European and American thinkers an 
invitation to discuss, from their several points of view, the 
main problems of the philosophy of science and the 
reconciliation of science and faith. The most extensive 
response to this invitation is the work of the eminent 
French anthropologist, Dr. Paul Topinard, entitled 
** Science and Faith; or man as an animal and man as 
a:member of society.’”’ An idea of the scope of the 
work can be had from the first proposition of the 
author : 

“We are among scholars; we are seeking in the same 
paths; we are in accord as to the object aimed at. Let 
us then be clear. The first thing requisite is to bring 
matters scientifically to a head, to look the enemy squarely 
and fearlessly in the face, and to let the truth stand 
forth to its full entirety and aakedness. It is unneces- 


sary, therefore, to recall what we know about man and 
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societies — that is, to ascertain what is the upshot of 
the final data of my specialty, the science of anthro- 
pology. The field is vast —too vast to be traversed, 
even hurriedly to its full extent. * * We shall 
begin with man considered as an animal, then take op 
the animal itself as a link leading up to man consider 
as a member of society, and finally discuss the applica- 
ae Key the results to social science and its aims, gen- 
erally.’’ 

[Science and Faith. By Paul Topinard. Translated 
by Thomas J. McCormick. 5x8. $1.50. Chicago: 
The Open Court Publishing Company.] 

** John Selden and His Table Talk,’’ by Robert 
Waters, includes a brief biographical sketch of that 
astute lawyer and legislator of the seventeenth century. 
On account of by-gone Table Talk Books and a reprint 
of the greater part of ‘‘ The Table Talk of John Sel- 
den.’’ which Hallam said was ‘‘ worth all the Ana of 
the Continent.’’ The present volume is designed for 
those who wish to increase their knowledge of the 
character and work of this wise and good man. The 
original Table Talk was compiled from the notes of 
Selden’s secretary, Rev. Richard Milward. No conver- 
sation is reported entire, however, but extracts from 
many talks are arranged alphabetically. “The ‘‘ Talk’’ 
can therefore no more be read in continuity than can 
the Encyclopedia, but thoughts and suggestions on a 
wide range of subjects may be found in it. 

{John Selden and His Table Talk. By Robert 
Waters. 5x74. $1.00. New York: Eaton & Mains.]} 


In a compact little volume on ‘‘ Miracles ’’ Thomas J. 
Dodd, D. D., maintains the verity of the miraculous 
** signs and wonders’’ wrought by Christ. The writer 
adduces what he regards:as indubitable proof that 
Jesus performed the miracles accredited to him, as a 
fact of history. Whether or not in so doing the Lord 
acted within the scope of physical and psychological 
laws, or brushed all laws and forces aside with the fiat 
of Supreme authority, is, in the mind of Dr. Dodd, of 
but little moment. The adverse argument is given due 
attention in this volume, and the subtle logic of skeptics 
like Hume and Mill is boldly met. 

[Miracles. Thomas J. Dodd, D.D. 5x7. Cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 25 cents. Cincinnati: Curtis & 
Jenkins; New York: Eaton & Mains.] 

The ‘‘ Miracles of Missions ’’ is a recital by Dr. Arthur 
T. Pierson, of many remarkable and thrilling experi- 
ences in mission fields, some of the incidents re- 
corded being clearly miraculous, granting that the 
circumstantial details given are not exaggerated, and 
there is no apparent reason to question their accuracy. 
It is the belief of the author that while miraculous 
demonstrations of divine power are but seldom mani- 
fested in lands enjoying the light of Gospel truth, they 
are still needed and employed by God in the dark quart- 
ers of the earth. 

[The Miracles of Missions. By Arthur T. Pierson. 
44x 74. $1.00. NewYork: Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany.] 

‘ The Story of the Living Machine,’ by Prof. H. W. 
Conn, of Wesleyan University, is an attractive setting 
forth of the trend of recent biological science and 
the advance made toward the solution of the problem 
of life. That the living body is a machine is a state- 
ment that is frequently made without any very accurate 
idea as to what it means. The author enforces the 
fact that there is a strict parallel between the 
body as a mechanism and the ordinary artificial machine. 

[The Story of the Living Machine: A Review of the 
Conclusions of Modern Biology in Regard to the 
Mechanism which Controls the Phenomena of Living 
Activity. By H. W. Conn. Illustrated. 40 cents. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co.] 
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A book that contains very much of practical value 
to teachers of today is ‘‘ Port Royal Education,’’ a 
history of the Petites Ecoles of Port Royal, written by 
the Inspector-General of Public Instruction in France. 
Besides the historical interest, the book contains much 
of the ideas and methods of Saint-Cyran and the Mast- 
ers who succeeded him in this unique system of educa- 
tion. In addition to the historical account there are 
included extracts from Port Royal authors. 


[Port Royal Education. A Sketch of its History, 
with Extracts from its Leading Authors. Edited by 
Felix Cadet. 393 pages. $1.50. Syracuse, N. Y.: 
C. W. Bardeen.] 


Bulletin No. 24, of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Division of Forestry, entitled ‘‘ A Primer 
of Forestry. Part I, The Forest,’’ by Gifford 
Pinchot, is a delight both to the eye and to the under- 
standing. This Bulletin treats of the individual trees, 
the life of the forest and its enemies. The illustra- 
tions are exceptionally beautiful, and helpful to the 
text. 

The manner of life of a tree is so vividly described 
that one would, after studying the book, as soon think 
of killing a pet animal as killing a tree. All lovers of 
nature and ‘‘ God’s first temples’’ will welcome this 
work. 

[A Primer of Forestry. Part I, The Forest. By 
Gifford Pinchot, Forester. Bulletin No. 24, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Division of Forestry. 
Washington; Government Printing Office.) 
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The man who got together.all the suggestions to be 
found within the artistic covers of ‘‘ The Expert 
Cleaner,’’ is certainly a genius. It would seem that 
every possible contingency in the care and cleaning of 
the household is remembered; and the book is so 
thoroughly indexed as to make its contents readily 
accessible. The suggestions range all the way from 
the furnishing of the home and hints on dress, to the 
most approved method of killing rats. It is difficult to 
recall on the instant all the details of the methods one 
may desire to make use of, hence the value of a work 
of ready reference such as this. 

[The Expert Cleaner; A Handbook of Practical In- 
formation for all who like Clean Homes, Tidy Apparel, 
Wholesome Food, and Healthy Surroundings. Com- 
piled by Hervey J. Seaman. 75 cents. New York and 
London: Funk & Wagnalls Company.] 

An innovation in book-making is found in “ Webster’s 
Collegiate Dictionary.’’ The volume has been several 
years in preparation, yet retains all the essential 
features of Webster’s International, from which in the 
main it is abridged. As its name indicates, it is es- 
pecially adapted to the use of college and university 
students,. and is highly endorsed by eminent educators. 
The Collegiate will especially commend itself to those 
who object to unwieldy volumes, the book being of 
moderate size and well adapted for daily use upon the 
desk. 

[Webster’s Seeaaiete Dictionary. A dictionary of 
the mgm la 7x10. G. & C. Merriam, 
Springfield, Mass , 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


The Published Legends of Virgil. Collected by Charles 
Godfrey Leland. 54x 8. $1.75. 

Saracinesca. By F. Marion Crawford. With illus- 
trations by Orson Lowell. Two vols. 54x 8. 

Child Life in Colonial Days. By Alice Morse Earle. 
iy many illustrations from Photographs. 6x 8.. 


Select Charters illustrative- of American History. 
oD with notes by William Macdonald. 5% x 8. 
2.00. 

Letters from Queer and Other Folk. By Helen M. 
Cleveland. For Boys and Girls. 5x7. Book I., 
-30. Book Il., .35. 

Letters from Queer and Other Folk. A Manual for 
Teachers. By Helen M. Cleveland. 5x7. .60. 
Lights and Shadows of a Long Episcopate. By Henry 
Benjamin Whipple, D.D., LL.D. With Portrait of 
the Author, and other illustrations. 6x9. $5.00. 

Pompeii: Its Life and Art. By August Mau. Trans- 
lated into English by Francis W. Kelsey. With 
Numerous Illustrations from Original Drawings and 
Photographs. 65x94. $6.00. 

Seneca on Benefits. Translated by Thomas Lodge. 


4x6. .50. 
The Compleat Angler. By Izaak Walton. 4x6. .50. 
Kroeh’s French Course. A Three Year Preparatory 

By Charles F. Kroeh, A.M. 


Course in French. 
5x8. $1.00. 

The Life and Works of Alfred Lord Tennyson. 
volumes. 5} x 8. 

A History of the Textual Criticism of the New Testa- 

ment. By Marvin R. Vincent, D.D. 5x7. .75. 


In ten 


Stories from Froissart. By Henry Newbolt. 5x 8. $1.50. 
vo of Psychology. By James H. Hyslop, Ph. D. 
1.00. 


A Syilabus of an Introduction to Philosophy. By 
Walter T. Marvin. $1.25 

Abraham Lincoln: The Man of the People. 
man Hapgood. 54x 8. $2.00. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Story of the Aineid; or the Adventures of Zneas, 
For Boys and Girls. By Dr. Edward Brooks, A. M. 
5 x 7. 


The Shakespearean Plays of Edwin Booth. Edited by 
William Winter. Vols. 1., I., 11. 6x8 

A a of Mythology. By John H. Bechtel, 
43x 

Practical Palmistry. By Henry Frith. 44x 6. 

Law and How to Keep Out of It. By Paschal H. Cog- 
gins, Esq. 44x 6. 

Dancing. By Marguerite Wilson. 44x 6. 

One Hundred Choice Selections for Readings and Reci- 
tations. No. 37. 44x 7. 

The Ferry Maid. A Story for Girls. By Annie M. 


Barnes. 5 x 74. 

My Lady Barefoot. A Story for Girls. By Mrs. 
Evelyn Raymond. 5 x 7}. 

The Young Gold Seekers of the Klondike. By Edward 
8. Ellis, A.M. 5x 74. 

A Maid of the First Century. A Story for Girls. By 
Lucy Foster Madison. 5 x 74. 

Uncrowning a King. A Tale of King Philip’s War. 
By Edward S. Ellis, A.M. 5x 7%. 


a Stories. By Arthur Hobson Quinn. 
x Th. 


By Nor- 
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On Wood Cove Island; or a Summer with Longfellow on 
the New England Coast. By Elbridge S. Brooks. 
5 x Th. 

Pwo Wyoming Girls. A Story for Girls. By Mrs. 

Carrie L. Marshall. 5 x 7%. 


EATON & MAINS, NEW YORK. CURTS & JENNINGS, 
CINCINNATI, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS. 


The Great Sinners of the Bible. By Louis Albert 
Banks. 54x8. $1.50. 

Men and Things I Saw in Civil War Days. By James 
F. Rusling, A.M., LL.D. 54x 84. $2.50. 

At Early Candle Light and — Poems. By Robert 
McIntyre. Illustrated. 53 x 8. $1.00. 

Paraphrases and Bible Stories in Verse. By Rev. A. M. 
Stocking, A.M. 44x7. .50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 


~ “= with Spain. By Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge. 

x8 

The Life of James Dwight Dana. 
With illustrations. 5% x 8. 

Kit Kennedy: Country bot By S. R.. Crockett. 
With illustrations by A. I. Keller. 5 x 7}. 


DOUBLEDAY & M’CLURE, NEW YORK. 


The Brushwood Boy. By Rudyard ~~; With 
illustrations by Orson Lowell. 5x8. $1. 
By H. G. Walls 


By Daniel C. Gilman. 


Tales of Space and Time. "5x8. 
1.50. 


Sermons in Stones and in Other Things. By Amos R. 


Wells. 5x84. $1.00 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON, 


At the Wind’s Will. 
Chandler Moulton. 
The Sword of Justice. 

1 


MASS. 


Lyrics and Sonnets. By Louise 

5x7. $1.25. 
By Sheppard Stevens. 5 x 7d. 
5 x 7H. 


By Lafcadio Hearn. 


$1.25. 
In Ghostly Japan. 
$2.00. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON. 
A Practical Treatise on French Modal Auxiliaries. By 
Alfred Hennequin, Ph.D. 5x 7%. .50. 
Exercises in Spanish Composition. By J. D. M. Ford, 
Ph.D. 44 x 64. 
Der Katzensteg. 
44x 6%. .40. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, NEW YORK. 
For the Freedom of the Sea. By Cyrus Townsend 
Brady. 5x 74. $1.50. 
The Stones of Paris. In History and Letters. By 
Benjamin Ellis Martin and Charlotte M. Martin. In 
two volumes. Illustrated. 54x 8. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., BOSTON, NEW YORK 
AND CHICAGO. 
First Steps in English. By Albert Le Roy Bartlett. 
6x8. Introductory price, .38. 
The Essentials of Language and Grammar. By Albert 
Le Roy Bartlett. 5x74. Introductory price, .62. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & 00., NEW YORK AND BOMBAY. 

A History of French Art. 1100-1899. By Rose G. 
Kingsley. 6 x 9. 

England in the Nineteenth Century. By C. W. Oman. 
6} x 73. 

C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

School Hygiene. By Ludwig Kotelmann, Ph. D., M. D. 
(Translation from a copy revised and enlarged 
especially for this edition by the author.) By John 
A. Bergstrom, Ph. D., ‘and Edward Conradi, M. A. 

$1.50. 


By Benjamin W. Wells, Ph.D. 


6x7. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., PHILADELPHIA AND LONDON. 
Bohemian Paris of To-day. Written by W. C: Morrow. 
From uotes by Edouard Cucuel. Illustrated by Ed- 
ouard Cucuel. 6 x 8}. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK AND LONDON. 
Archibald Malmaison. By Julian Hawthorne. _Iilustra- 
tions by Freeland A. Carter. 5x7. $1.25. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY, NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 
The Choice of a College for a ~ By Charles Frank- 
lin Thwing, D. D., LL. D. 
RICHARD BADGER & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


The Price of Blood. Written and illustrated by How- 
_ ard Pyle. 6x8. $1.25. 


THE AMERICAN RAILWAY GUIDE CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
The Rand-McNally Official Railway Guide and Hand- 
Book. 5x7. .25. 
JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, NEW YORK 
AND LONDON. 

By Richard LeGalliene. 5x7$. $1.50. 
WATCH TOWER BIBLE AND TRACT SOCIETY, 
ALLEGHENY, PA. 

A Helping Hand. The At-one-ment Between God and 

Man. Millennial Dawn Series. Vol. V. 5x7 
DUMAS & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
Wild Flowers from Palestine. Gathered and Pressed 
by Harvey B. Greene, B.D. 7x 54. $1.00. 
G. P. ENGLEHARD & COMPANY, CHICAGO. 


Hints on Drawing. By Albert Schneider. 6x9. 
Single copy to teachers. 


LAIRD & LEE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Bohemians of the Latin Quarter. (Art Edition.) 
By Henri Murger. 54x 8. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


War is Kind. By Stephen Crane. Drawings by Will 
Bradley. 54x 8. : 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
The Hero of Manilla. 
$1.00. 


Young Lives. 


-50. 


By Rossiter Johnson. 52x 8. 


ELBERT HUBBARD, NEW YORK. 
A Message to Garcia. By Elbert Hubbard. 
OTHER PUBLISHERS. 


Morse’s Advertiser’s Handy Guide. 1890-1899. 
Compiled and published by Lyman D. Morse Adver- 
tising Agency. 4x7. $2.00. 

—Lyman D. Morse, New York. 

The Works of Shakespeare. Edited by Israel Gollancz, 
Vols. I., Il. 6% x 7%. Each, $1.50. 

—J. M. Dent & Co., London. 

By John R. Rogers. 5x7. 
—The Whitaker & Ray Co., San Francisco. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. By Edward Everett Hale. 
Together with Two Early Essays of Emerson. 4% x 7. 

.00. 


$1 — Brown & Company, Boston. 
Studies in English Composition. By Harriet L. Keeler 
and Emma C. Davis. 5 x 7}. 
— Allyn & Bacon, Boston and Chi 
Freckles and Tan. [Illustrated Verse. By R. C. 
man, cartoonist of the Minneapolis Tribune. axGh. 


Life. 








